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COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC. 


FOR 


1847. 


PART I. 


GENERAL INFORMATION ON SUBJECTS OF MATHEMATICS, 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY, CHRONOLOGY, 
GEOGRAPHY, STATISTICS, &c. 


I.—PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


§ 1. EnpoweEp Scuoozs. 


THERE was arte in the reign of Henry VI. a school at Bury 
St. Edmund’s for forty poor boys, which was founded, about 
1198, by Sampson, Abbot of St. Edmund’s. Abbot Sampson 
was a man of great force of character,* who had risen from the 
people to wear a mitre and be a Peer of Parliament ; and in his 
greatness he did not forget his lowly origin, for he is recorded 
to have said to one suing to him for a benefice, “ Thy father was 
master of the schools, and at the time when I was a poor clerk, 
he granted me freely and in charity an entrance to his school 
and the means of learning ; now I, for the sake of God, do grant 
to thee what thou dost ask.” The same good work which Abbot 
Sampson accomplished at Bury was being accomplished through- 
out the land for several centuries before him, and several cen- 
turies after him, so that knowledge became the especial inhe- 
ritance, not of the high born and the rich, but of those of low 
estate. It is true that for the most part those who were educated 
in the chantries and schools attached to cathedrals and monas- 
teries were the recruits whom the Church was preparing for her 
militant service. But they were taken from the people, and 
they lived amongst the people, keeping alive in the hearts of the 
community the humanizing influences of letters and of religion. 
| Few of the laity, rich or poor, could read; but the poor saw 
_ their children winning the rewards of learning without favour 
or affection; and the light of truth, however mingled with error, 
spread from the altar to the meanest hovel, and kept our fathers 
from barbarism. The law which existed amongst us till within 
the last fifteen years, by which the severity of the Statutes 
against Felony was modified by what was called Benefit of 
Clergy, shows how gradually the ability to read extended to the 
laity. In the early times Clergymen claimed the privilege of 
being exempt in certain cases from criminal punishment by 
secular judges. They appeared in clerical habit and claimed 
* See the ‘Chronicles of Jocelin of Brakelond ;’ and ‘ Past and Present,’ by Mr. Carlyle. 
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the privilegium clericale. At length the ability to read was of 
Bi itself considered sufficient fo establish the privilege, and all | 
ti} offenders who claimed their ‘clergy’ had to read a passage from 


the Psalms, which came to be humorously called “the neck | 
Sih verse.” This was no merely theoretical privilege, for the ability | 
mist to read, absurd as it may appear, saved an offender in the first | 
Beng instance from the full penalty of his crime. There isa curious 
case recorded in the Paston Letters, as happening in 1464. 
. Thomas Gurney employed his man to slay ‘my Lord of Nor- 
wich’s cousin.” They were both tried and convicted of the 
crime. Thomas Gurney pleaded his clergy, and was admitted 
to mercy as “clerk convict ;” the less guilty servant, being 
unable to read, was hanged. But the rank of Thomas Gurney 
gave no assurance that he possessed any knowledge of letters. 
Some amongst the highest in rank affected to despise knowledge, 
especially when the invention of printing hal rendered the 
ee ability to read more common than in the days of precious manu- 
se scripts. Even as late as the first year of Edward VI. it was not 

A only assumed that a Peer of the Realm might be convicted of 
| ie felony, but that he might lack the ability to read, so as to claim 

, Benefit of Clergy ; for it is enacted that any Lord of the Parlia- 

ment claiming the benefit of this Act (1st of Edward VF. cap. 
12), ‘‘ though he cannot read, without any burning in the hand, 
loss of inheritance, or corruption of his blood, shall be judged, 
deemed, taken, and used, for the first time only, to all intents, 
constructions, and purposes, as a clerk convict.” That the nobi- 
lity were unfitted, through ignorance, for the discharge of high 
offices in the State at the time of the Reformation, is shown by a 
remarkable passage in Latimer’s ‘Sermon of the Plough,’ 
preached in 1548: ‘“ Why are not the noblemen and young gen- 
tlemen of England so brought up in knowledge of God, and in 
learning, that they may be able to execute offices in the com- | 
monweal? * * * * Ifthe nobility be well trained in god] 
learning, the people would follow the same train: for truly suc 
as the noblemen be, such will the people bee * * * * 
Therefore for the love of God appoint teachers and schoolmasters, 
you that have charge of youth, and give the teachers stipends 
worthy their pains.” Honest old Latimer thus demanded that 
“ the young gentlemen” of England should be educated ; that 
the hundreds should be “well brought up in learning and the | 
knowledge of God,” so that “they would not, when they came | 
to age, so much give themselves to other vanities.” We are 
called upon at this long interval of three centuries to make the 
same demand of good learning for the millions—for the uni- 
versal body of the English people. It is a larger question than | 
that which the preachers of the Reformation had to solve. 

We incidentally gain much knowledge of the condition of 
society from the old dramatists. Dekker, at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, makes a man of substance who is asked, 

“Can you read and write then?” reply, ‘“‘ As most of your gen- | 
tlemen do—my bond has been taken with my mark at it.” | 
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Public records of the days of Elizabeth and James I. show that 
some of the men in authority—worshipful burgesses and alder- 
men—as commonly made their marks as others signed their 
names in fair Italian or German hands. There must be a 
general reason for this, besides the particular aptitude, or the 
particular unfitness, of the individual for acquiring the rudi- 
ments of learning. The reason is tolerably obvious. The en- 
dowed Grammar-schools, which survived the Reformation, or 
were raised up out of the spoils of the Church, were few in 
number ; they were not established upon any broad a 
of diffusing education throughout the land. Where they were 
established by royal charter, or by the zeal of individuals, they 
did their work of keeping knowledge open toa portion of the 
people ; some of the children of the middle classes availed them- 
selves of their advantages, and could write a Latin letter as well 
as make a fair ledger entry ; others, and there was no consequent 
derogation from their respectability, kept their accounts by the 
score and the tally, and left the Latin to the curate. The learning 
of the middle classes was then won by them as a prize in a 
lottery. At the end of two centuries we find the same inequality 
still prevailing amongst what we term the lower classes. The 
old test of the spread of the rudiments of knowledge, in the ex- 
hibition of the ability to write, still exists. The Report of the 
Registrar-General for the present year, 1846, says, ‘“‘ Persons 
when they are married are required to sign the marriage- 
register; if they cannot write their names, they sign with a 
mark: the result has hitherto been, that nearly one man in three, 
and one woman in two married, sign with marks.” This state 
of things existed in 1844; and taking the average age of men 
at marriage as about 27 years, and the mean age of boys during 
their education as 10 years, the males so signing their names 
would have learnt to write in 1827. Twenty years ago, accord- 
ing to this test, two-thirds of the male population of England 
were learning to write. Some progress then has been made in 
the general education of the Lat Ye since the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. But the same unequal local distribution of educa- 
tion prevails now as in the period when a few endowed schools 
only were dotted here and there throughout the kingdom. In 
the Metropolis 12 only out of 100 males signed with marks in 
1839-44,—in Bedfordshire, 51 out of 100 so signed ; in Cumber- 
land, 16 only out of 100,—in Essex, 47. 

There are four clear divisions in the Progress of Education in 
England, limiting the inquiry to that Education which is wholly, 
or in part, gratuitous: 

1. Education by the Church, from the establishment of mo- 
nastic institutions to the Reformation. 

2. Education by Endowment, immediately subsequent to the 
Reformation, for the most part limited to schools for the higher 
branches of learning, called Grammar Schools. 

3. Education oy what are commonly termed Free Schools, 
mostly established by Endowment, and further supported by 
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Subscription, for the instruction of a select portion of the Poor 
in Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic. 

4. Education by Voluntary Associations, whether as Sunday 
Schools or Day Schools, some of which have, within a few years 
past, received a limited measure of assistance from the State. 

The exclusive Education by the Church has passed away. 
Education by the State never existed in England—even in the 
most restricted sense of state-counsel and small money-aid— 
till within the last seven years. The Education of the People 
since the Reformation has proceeded from the People. It has 
been uniformly in a state of progress, though occasionally ex- 
posed to corruption and consequent decay. The Endowed 
Grammar Schools are coincident with the progress of the middle 
class; the Free Schools which are not Grammar Schools go 
along with the gradual rise and progress of the operative class ; 
the Sunday Schools, and the other schools of Voluntary Asso- 
ciation—the schools of the present century—belong to a new 
zera, when the universal education of the People is held to be a 
matter of duty and necessity. The advance of public opinion 
as to this duty and necessity forces on the last condition of 
progress—Education by the State. 

It is scarcely necessary here to enter upon any minute in- 
quiry whether the general education of the people was advanced 
or retarded amidst the convulsions of the Reformation. Thomas 
Lever, a fellow, and afterwards master, of St. John’s College, 


Cambridge, preaching before Edward VI., in 1550, said, *« Your | 


Majesty hath given and received, by act of Parliament, colleges, | 


chantries, and guilds, for many good considerations ; and, espe- 
-cially, as appears in the same act, for erecting of grammar- 


schools, to the education of youth in virtue and godliness, to the 
further augmenting of the universities, and better provision of 
the poor and needy. But now, many grammar-schools, and 
much charitable provision for the poor, be taken, sold, and made 
away, to the great slander of you and your laws, to the utter 
discomfort of the poor, to the grievous offence of the people, to 
the most miserable drowning of youth in ignorance, and sore 


decay of the universities.” ‘lhe same plain speaker accuses the / 


rapacious courtiers with having applied the funds for the main- 
tenance of learning to their own profit: ‘‘ Yea, and in the 
country many grammar-schools, which be founded of a godly 
intent, to bring up poor men’s sons in learning and virtue, now 


be taken away by reason of a greedy covetousness of you, that | 


were put in trust by God and the king to erect and make 
grammar-schools in many places, and had neither command- 
ment nor permission to take away the schoolmasters’ livings in 
any place.” And yet, according to Strype, the ecclesiastical 
historian who quotes these passages, the creatures of the Crown 
did not altogether succeed in their career of rapacity; for the 


‘‘good king was so honest and just” as to apply the spoils of J 


the religious houses and chantry lands, “in a considerable | 
manner,” to ‘“‘ pious ends.” Twenty-one grammar-schools are 
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enumerated as thus founded by Edward VI.; and several of 
these are still amongst the most flourishing institutions of the 
country. The example continued to be followed during a century 
anda half; and many free grammar-schools were established for 
the instruction of poor children in the learned languages. It 
has been judicially held that wherever the founder expresses his 
intention to founda grammar-school, such school is for the teach- 
ing of Greek and Latin, or in some cases Latin only, and for 
no other gratuitous teaching. The object of these benefactors 
is sufficiently clear. It never entered into their minds that all 
the people—or, in the language of their day, that all the poor— 
should be taught. A few of the poor who were unable to pay 
for their education were to be selected,—some according to the 
parish in which they were born or lived, some on account of 
the name they bore,—and to receive for ever an education of 
the highest order. These schools were, as might be expected, 
invariably connected with the established Religion of the 
gf An able writer in the ‘Penny Cyclopedia’ observes, 
‘The History of our grammar-schools before the Reformation 


would be a large part of the history of education in England, 
for up to that time there were probably no other schools. 
From the time of the Reformation, and particularly till within 
the last half-century, the grammar-schools of England were the 
chief places of early instruction for all those who received a 
liberal training. From these often humble and unpretending 


edifices has issued a series of names illustrious in the annals of 
their country—a succession of men, often of obscure parentage 
and stinted means, who have justified the wisdom of the 
founders of grammar-schools in providing education for those 
who would otherwise have been without it, and thus securing to 
the State the services of the best of her children.” The same 
writer adds, ‘“‘ In the present state of affairs, these are specially 
the schools for the middle classes who belong to the Established 
Church, and it is their interest to cherish and support them.” 
According to the Digests of the Reports made by the Com- 
missioners for Inquiry into Charities, presented to Parliament 
in 1842, the Annual Income of the Grammar-Schools of England 
and Wales amounted to 152,047/.; but some schools were ex- 
empted from the Inquiry. 
he endowed Grammar-schools were the natural successors 
of the schools and chantries of the unreformed Church. They 
contemplated no education except the most liberal. Children 
were to be brought up as scholars, or to be taught nothing. 
The grammar-schools were the nurseries of the learned profes- 
sions, and they opened the way for the highest honours of these 
rofessions to the humblest in the land. About the time of the 
evolution the commercial classes, who had grown into wealth 
and consequent importance, began naturally to think that schools 
in which nothing was taught but Latin and Greek were not 
altogether fitted for those who were destined to the life of traffic. 
Uneducated men who had pushed their way to fortune and 
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honour generously resolved to do something for their own class; 
and thus we came to see in every town, not a Free Grammar- 
School, but a Free School, over whose gates was generally set 
up the effigy of a boy in blue or green, with an inscription be- 
tokening that by the last will of Alderman A. B. this school had 
been founded for twenty r boys, to be clothed, and taught 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. With a comparatively small 
population these Free Schools, we venture to think in opposition 
to modern authorities, were admirable beginnings of the educa- 
tion of the poorer classes. While the grammar-schools were 
making divines and lawyers and physicians out of the sons of 
the professional classes and the wealthier tradesmen, the Free 
Schools were making clever handicraftsmen and thriving bur- 
gesses out of the sons of the mechanics and the labourers; and 
many a man who had been a charity-boy in his native town, 
when he had risen to competence, pointed with an honest pride 
to the institution which had made him what he was, and he 
drew his purse-strings to perpetuate for others the benefits 
which he had himself enjoyed. 

The annual income of the schools we have described, distin- 
(Ta in the Digest of the Commissioners as ‘Schools not 

lassical,’ is returned as 141,385d. 

With the addition of 19,112/. for general educational purposes, 
the total income of Endowed Charities for Education in England 
and Wales is 312,545. 

The Digest of the Commissioners’ Reports does not give us 
the number of Endowed Schools, nor of Children therein edu- 
cated. But we may form a tolerable approximation to the 
number, from the returns furnished by the Ministers of the re- 
spective Parishes in England to a Committee of the House of 

ommons, in 1818. According to these Returns the annual 
Revenue of the Endowed Schools of England was 300,525/., to 
which if we add 7000/. for Wales, we have a very near approach 
to the Revenue of the Digest of 1842; the same returns state 
the number of Endowed Schools in England as 4167, and of 
Children educated therein, 165,433 ; and in Wales, Schools 209, 
Children 7625. In 1833 a series of questions was addressed to 
the Overseers of the Poor in England and Wales, the answers 
to which would show a falling off both in the number of endowed 
schools and of children therein educated, giving the Schools as 
4106, and the Children as 153,764. If there were such a fallin 
off, it may be accounted for by the fact that some of the Endow 
Schools had been illegally converted into National Schools. 
Comparing all the returns, we may say in round numbers that 
the income of the Endowed Schools is 300,000/.; the number 
of Schools 4000; and the number of Scholars 150,000. 

The 300,000/. thus derived from the rent of land, rent charges, 
funded securities, &c., during three centuries, has been the 
foundation upon which has been built up much of the sterling 
worth of the English character. One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand children have been receiving, for a long series of years,— 
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some the most liberal education, some the commoner rudiments 
of worldly knowledge, all. of them religious instruction,—at an 
ave cost of 2/. perchild. The average cost of each scholar in 
the National Schools is lls. 2d. per annum. There have been 
many attempts, and some have been successful, to turn the funds 
of the endowed schools, contrary to the wills of their founders, 
into schools for universal education ; and had these attempts been 
supported by the Court of Chancery, or encouraged by the Legis- 
lature, we might now have been educating out of the same funds, 
upon the monitorial system, about 540,000 children, instead of 
150,000. We apprehend that, with the best intentions, some 
unsound opinions have been taken up on the subject of endowed 
schools. The Registrar-General, in his very able Seventh Annual 
Report (1846), says—‘‘ The insufficiency of the national educa- 
tion is the more to be regretted, as the means of education exist, 
and the funds left for educational purposes, 3f properly apphed, 
in the charities and public institutions, would, with some assist- 
ance from Parliament, supply the children of the poor with the 
sound knowledge which the scanty earnings of the parents do 
not enable them to purchase.” We affirm that these funds are 
properly applied when they are applied to the precise objects 
contemplated by the endowment. ere have been great abuses 
in the management of some of these institutions, which have 
been corrected. The Commissioners of Inquiry into Charities 
reported a vast amount of delinquency and neglect, especially 
with regard to Grammar-Schools. The Court of Chancery, 
upon the representations of the Commissioners through the 
Attorney-General, has remedied many of the most glaring 
evils; and we have now many institutions distributing a large 
measure of good, where, formerly, were only decay and useless- 
ness. Incompetency of the master,”—“ schoo] discontinued,” 
— “no scholars for many years,”’—‘ master non-resident,”— 
“ grammar-school abolished by Trustees,”—“ no free-scholars 
taught,”—these are not uncommon statements amongst the ori- 
ginal Reports upon Grammar-Schools. There is a better spirit 
now abroad ; and Trustees and Visitors at the present day would 
be ashamed of such gross misapplications of the means of pre- 
serving sound learning amongst the people. Abuses no deubt 
still exist; but, as a whole, the Grammar-Schools have worked 
well in this country. They have kept alive amongst us the 
liberal] studies which have nourished a race of divines, lawyers, 
physicians, statesmen, that may challenge comparison with 
those of any nation. They have opened the gates of the higher 
employments to industry and talent unsupported by rank and 
riches. They have mitigated the inequalities of society. They 
have ploughed up the subsoil of poverty to make the surface- 
earth stronger and richer. What the Grammar-Schools have 
done for the higher and middle classes, the Free-Schools have 
done for the lower, in a different measure. They were the 
prizes for the poor boy who had no ambition, perhaps no talent, 
for the struggles of the scholar; they taught him what, amongst 
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the wholly untaught, would give him a distinction and a pre- 
ference in his worldly race,—and he was unenvied by the less 
fortunate, because they knew that there was no absolute bar to 
their children and their kindred running the same course. Do 
we assert that there is nothing to be desired beyond this state of 
things? Unquestionably not. But we do desire that no feelings 
falsely called utilitarian, should induce us to wish the appropri- 
ation of funds to one purpose that were appropriated to another 
purpose. An American writer, speaking of the property given 
to endowed schools, says, “ It is easy to see that, if this sum were 
consolidated, and then distributed on principles of equality, it 
would be productive of incomputable good.”* The evil is com- 
putable, as well as the good. The good would be the education 
after some universal manner of 400,000 more children than are 
now educated out of these funds; the evil would be, that they 
would not be educated after the manner prescribed by the 
founders of these schools, and we think that the manner pre- 
scribed by the founders is more than ever necessary as education 
of some sort becomes universal. We desire most ardently to 
see the whole body of the people educated ; but we also desire 
to see some glee of the peop e—not the rich only, but some 
portion of the poor—better educated than the great bulk of the 
community ever can be. It is a common saying that if the 
founders of these schools could remodel their endowments they 
would distribute their benefits as widely as possible, by teaching 
the larger number cheaply instead of the smaller number ex- 
pensively. We doubt if any sound lover of knowledge, even at 
the present day, would not feel that he was doing more good as 
an individual by leaving a thousand pounds to support a highly 
meritorious poor scholar by an exhibition at the University, 
than by leaving a thousand pounds to instruct fifty boys and 
girls in reading and writing. Andwhy? ‘The elementary edu- 
cation of the whole people has become too large a matter for 
individuals to deal with. They can more properly employ their 
charity in raising the character of education, by encouraging 
the higher branches of knowledge. The spirit of voluntary 
association, aided in a considerable degree by the State, must 
do the work of instructing millions. That spirit is not slum- 
bering when we know—as we shall have to show in detail—that 
six hundred thousand scholars are now receiving instruction 
more than the number that were instructed in 1833. These six 
hundred thousand scholars cost more for their annual instruc- 
tion—in addition to the cost of the schools which contain them 
—than the annual revenue of all the endowed schools that sur- 
vived the Reformation, that have been founded since the Refor- — 
mation, and which furnished, with the exception of private 
schools, the only systematic education which the people of 
England received, up to the beginning of the present century. 
At no period of the educational progress of the people of 


* Horace Mann’s ‘ Educational Tour,’ 1844. 
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England would the endowed schools have supplied funds for the 
general education of the poor. If the funds had been seized 
upon for general educational purposes, which some timorous 
persons apprehended, or affected to apprehend, in 1818, they 
would only have given a revenue of 26/. for each 1000 of the 
population of 1821 ; or taking the children requiring the aid of 
educational funds as one-tenth of the population (an average 
which we shall have occasion to exhibit as the true one), they 
would have given 5s. 2d. for each child, or less for each by more 
than sae hall than the present cost in National Schools. We 
doubt if they would have done more than this at any period ; for 
we may assume that, in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
when the population was about one-half of the population of 
1821, the rents of the endowed estates would be proportionably 
less. Wesubjoin a Table (see next page) which exhibits for each 
County, 

1. The population in 1821; the gross population of England 
and Wales being then, in round numbers, twelve millions. 

2. The Income of Grammar Schools. 

3. The Income of Schools not Classical. 

4. The Income of General Educational Charities. 

5. The Educational Endowment for each 1000 persons, ac- 
cording to the population of 1821. 

6. The Proportion in 100 men, of those men who wrote their 
names in the Registers of Marriage in 1839-44. 

As far as the test of writing the name exhibits the pro- 
portionate diffusion of education amongst the bulk of the 
community, this table would appear to furnish some data for 
estimating the influence of the endowments for education upon 
the general education of each county. The men who were 
married in 1839-44 were, upon an average, of an age to be at 
school seventeen years before that period, so that the population 
returns of 1821 would be nearly coincident with their school age. 
Let us see what these results are :— 

1. If the endowments for education had a proportionate in- 
fluence upon the general education of the people, the coun- 
ties in which the educational endowments are the largest 
would also show the largest amount of the power of writing. 
There are only four counties which are in this position, 
viz. 


Endowments Persons Writing 
above the above the 
Middlesex, including London and Westminster £.45 _ ll 
Rutland e e e e e e e e l 
Westmoreland. . . 13 
Lincoln e 


e e e e e e e 1 


It is manifest, we think, that in these counties the endowed 
funds do not produce a proportionate effect in the diffusion of 
education. The large endowments of London arise from the 
great schools—as Christ’s Hospital, Merchant Tailors’, and 
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ei 10 Pregress of Education in England. 
Income | Income of} Endow- | Proportion 
Population, Income Charities | ment per | in 100 men 
Classical. |Education.| tion, 1821. 1839. 
Bedford. . .| 83,716| £.616 |£.1,106 | £.268 | £.24 | 49 
Berks . . .| 181,977 431 | 4,188] 612] 40 | 59 
aise Buckingham .| 134,068 654 803 | 272] 13 | 58 
ig din’ Cambridge. .| 121,909/ 367] 2,010] 232] 2) | 54 
Chester. . .| 270,098) 2,207] 1,232] 240] 14 | 64 
i. Cornwall . .| 257,447 54 676 198 |£.3 10s.) 64 
Cumberland .| 156,124/ 1,297 671 148 13 84 
Derby . . .| 213,333) 2,805 | 1,929] 214] 93 | 71 
Fe Devon e e 439 ,040 1,522 5,019 838 17 72 
Dorset . . «| 144,499] 1,458] 1,218; 117] 19 | 67 
| a Durham. . .| 207,673 685 832 | 219 8 | 75 
ae Essex . . .| 289,424) 3,937] 2,872] 682] 96 | 53 
Gloucester . 335,843! 2,357] 3,759 784 20 71 
Re Hereford . .| 103,243} 1,848] 1,370 86] 31 | 62 
Hertford . 129,714) 1,128] 1,377] 309] 92 | 49 
Huntingdon .| 48,771 326 705 | 145] 25 | 55 
Kent . . .| 426,016) 1,337] 5,868 | 1,221] 21 71 
Lancaster .  ./1,052,859/ 11,428 | 7,687] 343] 18 | 61 
Leicester . .| 174,571] 3,469] 1,577] 383] 31 | 67 
Lincoln . .| 283,058; 6,325] 5,080] 558] 42 | 68 
London... 49,241 | 7,104 / 1,134 71 88 
Westminster ee 162 5,789 ee ee cs} 8 
Middlesex . ./1,144,531] 3,599] 13,832|~° s16| ,. oe 
| Monmouth. .| 71,833 660 | 1,319 39 28 50 
Norfolk . .| 344,368/ 2,057] 3,663| 601] 18 | 56 
Northampton .| 162,483} 1,263] 2,867] 613| 28 | 62 
Northumberland} 198,965| 1,086 | 1,457 51] 18 | 82 
Nottingham .| 186,873} 1,495] 1,848] 90 | 67 
| Oxford. . .| 136,971 806 | 1,256] 223] 16 | 65 
Te Rutland . .| 18,487] 1,290 218 29| 83 | 68 
« «| 206,153| 4,251] 2,529| 34 | 58 
ristol". 62] 6,812 17 
Somerset . } {1,761 27567 | 32 | 63 
Southampton 283,298] 916] 2,268| 511] 12 | 69 
Stafford . .| 341,040| 4,469] 2,060| 20 | 57 
Suffolk . . 270,542} 1,388] 2,032/1,009| 16 | 54 
Surrey . . 398,658) 2,318] 3,776] 594| 16 | 64 
|e Sussex . . .| 232,019 775 | 38,023 356 17 70 
Warwick . .| 274,392} 6,301] 6,119 696 47 67 
Westmoreland 51,359| 1,615 600| 34| 43 | 80 
Wilts . .| 222,157 412] 1,487} 324] 10 | 57 
Worcester . .| 184,424) 2,227] 6,186 | 243] 46 | 55 
190,449| 1,847]. 1,673 |. 748] 22 | 80 
HABE », N. Riding .| 183,381} 2,303 911} 523] 920 | 77 
», W. Riding.) 799,357! 10,748 | 6,015 | 9865] 92 | 61 
Wales . . {/ 717,438 2,991 | 3,974| 317/10 | 54} 
General Chariti ee 1,800 944 
Total, £312,545 11,978,875 152,047 |141,385 |19,112 + 
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others. Rutland and Lincoln exhibit no proportion between 
the funds and the general instruction. -In Westmoreland only 
do they run parallel. ss 
2. But if the endowed funds influenced the general education 
of a county, we should not find many instances in which 
the ability to write was above the average, and the endow- 
ments below the average. Yet this is remarkably the case 
in five northern divisions of the kingdom, and less strik- 
ingly in six other divisions :— . 
Persons Writing Endowments 


above the . below the 

Average. ... Average. 
Cumberland . . . © £.13 
Northumberland . . £15 8 
York, East Riding. 18 4 
Durham. «© «© «© « 18 
Devon . « e e 5 9 
Derby e e e e . 4 3 
Sussex . . «© © e 3 9 


In the northern counties (including Cumberland in the pre- 
ceding class) it is clear that there have been large influences at 
work, quite independent of endowments, for advancing the 
general education of the people. 
3. The position we assume that the endowed funds do not 
- influence, in any appreciable statistical degree, the general 
education, is further exhibited in the case of nine counties 
in which the endowed funds are above the average, and 
the ability to write below the average, or at par :— 


Endowments Persons Writing 


above the below the 

Average. -. Average. 
War wick e e 21 par 
Berks e e e e e e 1 4 8 
Salop e e e e e e ° e e 8 9 
Monmouth. . .. « 2 17 
Northampton e e e 2 5 


4, Lastly, if a contrary argument might be derived from those 
divisions of the kingdom in which the endowments for educa- 
tion and the ability to write are both below the average, 
viz., that the want of general instruction is concurrent with 
the want of endowments,—the disproportion in the several 
counties will leave the matter upon the ground on which 
the other calculations have placed it :— 
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Endowments. Persons Wr:ting. 
e £ . 22 1 Os. 3 
10 


16 
13 
12 
10 
10 
10 

8 


Monmouth 


York, West Riding 
Bedford 


see * 


par 
- 16 12 


We must come, therefore, to the conclusion that although the 
endowed Charities for Education have preserved the knowledge 
and love of letters for several centuries amongst a portion of the 

ple—at no time, perhaps, amongst more than one in fifty of 
the population—they have had no sensible influence upon the 
universal diffusion of the more common elementary instruction. 
And this result, we must repeat, is precisely what was intended 
by these endowments. From the time of the Reformation, when 
the Scriptures were freely opened to all, no one believed that it 
was a necessary qualification for a Christian man or woman that 
he or she should be able to read the Scriptures. The oral in- 
struction of the Church was thought all-sufficient in Religion. 
To have an educated Class, as distinguished from a class 
totally uneducated, was the object of those who most valued 
sound learning. The first Colonists of New England founded a 
Common School wherever they met to clear the forests and to 
raise their towns. All who sought a country where opinion 
should be free, felt the duty of keeping the light of religious 
intelligence burning amongst them. Not so in the mother 
country. Neither the motive of love nor the motive of fear led 
us to think of the education of the masses till the times in which 
we now live. The education that was amongst our forefathers 
was sufficient, in their estimate of what was good. There was 
a system of education amongst them which they cherished and 
upheld. We live in another zra; but it is not wise to contemn © 
those who walked by other lights. 


§2. Epucation sy VoLuntary ASsocIATIONS. 


TuosE who were in advance of their time at the period when 
the Education of the Church, in Chantries and Grammar 
Schools, constituted the only education of the community, had 
still a belief that it was a moral duty to educate all. Sir Thomas 


ig Below the Average 
Wilts e e e e 
& Buckingham . . 9 
Chester e e e 3 
Oxford. . « 2 
Suffolk e e e 13 
Surrey @ e e e 3 
Lancaster . « 6 
Dorset . « par 
Staffo e e e 10 
Hertford . . . 18 
18 
Huntingdon . 12 
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More, in his ‘ Utopia,’ professedly written to describe “ the best 
state of a public weal,” says, ‘‘ Though there be not many in 
every city which be exempt and discharged of all other labours, 
and appointed only to learning—that is to say, such in whom, 
even from their very childhood, they have perceived a singular 
towardness, a fine wit, and a mind apt to good learning—yet 
all in their childhood be instructed in learning. And the better part 
of the people, both men and women, throughout all their whole life, 
do bestow in learning those spare hours which we said they have 
vacant from bodily labours.” This is the condition to which the 
people of England are surely tending—the condition of ele- 
mentary instruction for all children—the habit of self-culture for 
all adults. It is the object of this paper to show how far we 
have advanced towards this condition; how nearly we approach 
the condition of realizing “a better education, in extent and 
comprehension far more large, and yet of time far shorter, and 
of attainment far more certain, than hath been yet in practice.”* 

The state of education in England at the commencement of 
the present century is described in few words by Malthus, in 
his celebrated ‘ Essay on Population,’ published in 1803 :—‘* We 
have lavished immense sums on the poor, which we have every 
reason to think have constantly tended to aggravate their misery. 
But in their education, and in the circulation of those important 
political truths that most nearly concern them, which are 
perhaps the only means in our power of really raising their 
condition, and of making them happier men and more peaceable 
subjects, we have been miserably deficient. It is surely a great 
national disgrace, that the education of the lower classes of the 
people in England should be left merely to a few Sunday 
schools, supported by a subscription from individuals, who can 
give to the course of instruction in them any kind of bias which 
they please. And even the improvement of Sunday schools 
(for, objectionable as they are in some points of view, and im- 
perfect in all, I cannot but consider them as an improvement) is 
of very late date.” ; 

At the time when Malthus wrote this, SuNpay ScHoo xs had 
not been in efficient existence more than twenty years. The 
indefatigable founder of these valuable institutions, Mr. Raikes 
of Gloucester, wrote in his newspaper, in 1783, “ Some of the 
clergy in different parts of this county, bent upon attempting a 
reform among the children of the lower class, are establishing 
Sunday schools for rendering the Lord’s Day subservient to the 
ends of instruction, which has hitherto been prostituted to bad 
purposes.” From the hour when Mr. Stock, the benevolent 
rector of St. John’s, Gloucester, met Mr. Raikes at his own 
door, where they talked of the necessity of doing something to 
ameliorate the deplorable state of the poor children around 
them, the system of Sunday schools has gone on most surely and 
rapidly developing. Imperfect, no doubt, is that system, as 
Malthus truly said; but it would be difficult to overrate the 

Milton: Of Education. 
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positive benefits which have been derived from its extension, 
and unjust to depreciate its importance as part of a great system 
of national progress. We have no statistical data on which to 
found an accurate estimate of the number of Sunday schools, 
and of Sunday scholars and teachers, in England and Wales. 
Mr. Baines asserts that “there have arisen in this country, 
almost entirely within the present century, Sunday schools con- 
taining at least two millions of scholars, under the gratuitous 
instruction of more than three hundred thousand teachers.”* 
We may, in some degree, test the accuracy of Mr. Baines’s state- 
ment by the Education Returns of 1833, commonly called Lord 
Kerry's Returns, being the answers to a series of questions ad- 
dressed to the Overseers of the Poor, and by them communicated 
to all schoolmasters and schoolmistresses. Those returns state 
the total number of Sunday schools to be 16,828, containing 
1,548,890 scholars. Of these, 6,247 schools, containing 750,707 
scholars, were established by Dissenters. The Parliamentary 
Returns of 1818 exhibit only 5,100 Sunday schools with 452,000 
scholars ; so that in fifteen years the number of Sunday schools 
and scholars had increased nearly threefold. Neither the re- 
turns of 1818, nor those of 1833, attempt to show the number 
of Sunday scholars that are not at the same time day scholars. 
The returns of 1833, for example, give us nearly 1,300,000 
scholars attending daily schools, and nearly 1,550,000 scholars 
attending Sunday schools. We must not add the class of daily 
scholars to the class of Sunday scholars, and conclude that the 
aggregate number were in 1833 receiving some sort of education. 
Lord Brougham, in 1835, estimated that three-fourths, if not 
four-fifths, of the one class belonged also to the other. But as the 
returns of 1833 show, that in the schools established by Dis- 
senters 750,107 scholars were in Sunday schools, whilst only 
51,822 were in daily schools, we have, from this source alone, to 
add nearly 700,000 Sunday school scholars to the 1,300,000 
scholars attending all daily schools. We cannot in the same 
way distinguish the excess of Sunday school scholars over the 
daily scholars of the Established Church, from the Government 
Returns of 1833. But the “ National Society for promoting 
the Education of the Poor in the Principles of the’ Established 
Church,” published a Report in 1832, from which it appears 
that from the Returns of 740,000 scholars, from 7,225 places 
possessing some school, 330,000 were exclusively Sunday 
scholars. The calculation of Lord Brougham, therefore, that 
there was only an excess of a fourth or a fifth of Sunday school 
scholars who were not daily scholars is not borne out. We may | 
safely add a million of Sunday school scholars to the total 
number of daily school scholars in 1833. 

Although we owe the institution to the Established Church, 
it is evident tliat the great instrument of education amongst the 
Dissenters has been the Sunday school. Every denomination 
of Dissenters has been zealous in the establishment of these 
* On State Edueation, Letter V., 1845. 
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schools, so fitted for calling forth the exertions of the laity, and 
so powerful in promoting habits of order, mutual kindness, and 
active piety, amongst the instructors as well as the instructed. 
The Manchester Statistical Society, in 1835, obtained and pub- 
lished very accurate returns of the State of Education in that 
great community ; and they showed that of 33,000 children on 
the books of the Sunday schools, 10,000 belonged to the Es- 
tablished Church, 9,000 to the Wesleyan Methodists, and 14,000 
to sixteen other various religious denominations. 

Great as have been the national benefits of Sunday schools, 
benefits which go very far to redeem us from the grossly ex- 
aggerated charge that “the people of the manufacturing 
districts of this country have no religion,”*—benefits which have 
called forth the honest tribute that “the mainstay of religious 
education is to be found in our Sunday schools,”t—we cannot 
but regard their vast increase and present efficiency as advan- 
tages which, in a few years, will merge in a higher and more 
enlarged system of secular instruction. Mr. Fletcher, in his 
excellent Report of 1845, on British Schools in the North of 
England, says, “ The history of the Sunday school, in this part 
of the kingdom, which I am not now at liberty to trace, would 
exhibit an amount of self-denial and benevolent devotion un- 
surpassed in the annals of philanthropy; but its best friends 
have never regarded its labours as superseding the necessity for 
day schooling ; and it is at least vain to imagine that ever they 
can supersede it. In the absence alike of any old parochial 
system of education, and of endowments for popular instruction 
worthy of mention, it is not surprising, however, that, thus sus- 
tained, the Sunday school, during the last half century, should 
have become a great institution in the manufacturing districts, 
where the old parochial system of religious ministration was 
equally defective. The feelings of employers, parents, and 
teachers, al] united in the erection and support of the Sunday 
school; not, in most instances, without a high regard for its 
secular as well as religious uses, which is now however gradually 
giving way to a desire to make its duties more purely spiritual. 
The first step usually taken in furtherance of this desire, is to 
teach writing and arithmetic on two or three evenings of the 
week, instead of a part of the Sunday. The next step, seeing 
that the great majority of the children, especially in poor neigh- 
bourhoods, are still occupied on the Sundays chiefly in learning 
the mere art of reading, though the Scriptures and Scripture 
extracts are the text-books, is to endeavour by the establishment 
of public day schools within {the same walls, or in the same 
neighbourhoods, gradually to ‘get the young prepared for a 
higher task on the Sunday,—that of possessing themselves more 
fully of the truths unfolded in the words which they have else- 
where. learned to decipher. The first step has generally been 
taken ; the second, but partially; and yet with effects upon the 
Sunday school itself which will challenge the deepest feelings 

* Education ofthe Poor. By Joseph Kay, B.A. + Dr. Hook’s Letter. » 
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of gratitude, in observing the labours of the best Sunday schools 
of the manufacturing towns. In aid of this last step the grants 
to the schools just mentioned were made, to relieve them from 
debt and adapt them to their new purposes, by the addition of 
proper fittings. A still more general appreciation of the value 
of daily instruction, even to the highest purposes of the Sunda 
school, is however requisite to give complete success to suc 
endeavours.” 

In his celebrated ‘ Wealth of Nations,’ first published in 
1766, Adam Smith, advocating the instruction of almost “the 
whole body of the Lae ap in ‘‘ the most essential parts of educa- 
tion,” says, ‘‘ The public can facilitate this acquisition by esta- 
blishing in every parish or district a little school, where 
children may be taught for a reward so moderate, that even a 
common labourer may afford it; the master being partly, but 
not wholly, paid by the public; because if he were wholly, or 
even prsacnpely paid by it, he would soon learn to neglect his 
business. In Scotland, the establishment of such parish schools 
has taught almost the whole common people to read, and a very 
great proportion of them to write and account. In England, 
the establishment of charity schools has had an effect of the 
same kind, though not so universally, because the establishment 
is not so universal.” ‘This seed was altogether sown upon 
barren ground. The establishment of parochial schools, which 
would have taught the children of the Jabouring classes habits 
of foresight and independence, could not be thought of whilst 
the easier system was at hand to keep them in the condition of 
degraded pauperism. In 1807 Mr. Whitbread came forward 
in the House of Commons, to propose a plan for the “ exalta- 
tion of the character of the labourer” by the establishment of 
parochial schools. On this occasion Mr. Whitbread said, “I 
cannot help noticing to the House that this is a period par- 
ticularly favourable for the institution of a national system of 
education, because within a few years there has been discovered 
a plan for the instruction of youth which is now brought to a 
state of great perfection, happily combining rules by which the 
object of learning must be infallibly attained with expedition 
and cheapness, and holding out the fairest prospect of utility to 
mankind.” This plan was the MoniroriaL System, pro- 
povented nearly at the same time by Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster. 

r. Whitbread’s proposal for parochial schools was honoured 
by no very favourable reception by the legislature of that day. 
It proposed as limited an amount of education as might have 
mitigated the jealousies even of those whose confidenge in the | 
stability of our institutions was founded upon the possibility of 
keeping the people in ignorance. It proposed that the poor 
children of each parish should receive two years’ education, 
between the age of seven and fourteen. The advantages of 
education even of this limited kind were weighed in the money- 
balance and the moral balance of the opinions of that day; and 
some said that it was monstrous to think of taxing the occupiers 
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of lands and houses in order that all the children of the country 
should be taught to read and write; and some that it tended to 
give an education to the lower classes above their condition. 
One of the acutest paradox makers of his day, Mr. Windham, 
came forward with the often repeated assertion of imbecile 
cowardice, that “if the teachers of the good and the propagators 
of bad principles were to be candidates for the control of man- 
kind, the latter would be likely to be too successful.” Mr. 
Whitbread’s Bill was of course laid on the shelf. But the im- 
pulse ;which had been given to general education by the 
introduction of the Monitorial System, could not be stopped by 
the indifference or the sophistry of grudging and indolent law- 
makers. A rivalry sprung up between the Church and the 
Dissenters as to which body should seize upon the great in- 
strument of primary education which had been introduced 
amongst us. Whilst the partisans of Dr. Bell and National 
Schools on the one hand, and of Mr. Lancaster and British and 
Foreign Schools on the other, were indulging in much mis- 
placed hostility, the formation of schools rapidly went on; and 
in a very few years the reproach of Mr. Malthus, that the edu- 
cation of the poor in England was merely left to a few Sunday 
schools, had ceased to be applicable to our social condition. 

The first official document which exhibits a ky ss of the 
Monitorial System in day schools, is that of Mr. Brougham’s 
famous Committee-of 1818-—-the Committee which first asserted 
the principle that the education of the people, whether by 
endowments or voluntary associations, was a matter in which the 
State had a vital concern. A circular letter was addressed to the 
ministers of the respective parishes of Great Britain, requiring 
returns of the number of schools, endowed and unendowed, and 
of scholars both in day and Sunday schools. Our present con- 
cern is with the UNENDOWED DAY scHOoLs. The Returns showed 
that there were then in England and Wales 14,854 schools con- 
taining 501,825 scholars. But these Returns distinguish be- 
tween the ordinary schools,—that is, the private day schools, 
such as have always existed amongst us for the education of 
the poorer and middle classes,—and the new schools,—that is, 
schouls upon the Monitorial System, whether of the National 
Society or the British and Foreign School Society, and we find 
that 336,516 were in the ordinary schools. We have, therefore, 
in addition to the free scholars of the endowed schools whose 
number we have recorded in Section 1, only 165,309 scholars 
in the monitorial and infant schools, and about 10,000 free 
scholars in the ordinary schools, a total of 175,000 scholars re- 
ceiving instruction partly or wholly gratuitous through the exer- 
tions of private benevolence. The systems of Bell and Lancaster 
had then been in operation about ten or twelve years. 

The Government Returns of 1833 exhibit, however imper- 
fectly, the advance of the next fifteen years. The number of 
paying scholars then amounted to 732,000, having considerably 
more than doubled since 1818. The number of scholars sup- 
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esi by subscription and part payment combined was 390,000, 
ving also much more than doubled, 

During this period of fifteen years a great impulse had been 
given to the formation of Inranr Scnoo.s. This system, whose 
introduction in this country we unquestionably owe to Robert 
Owen, and which was in full activity in Lanark in 1816, was 
adopted in a school established in Westminster, in 1819, by the 
active exertions of Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Brougham, Mr. Joseph 
Wilson, and other benevolent individuals. Mr. Wilson, at his 
own expense, established a similar school in Spitalfields, in 
1820, which was placed under the management of Mr. Samuel 
Wilderspin, who has since devoted his life to the improvement 
of this great instrument of good. The Government Returns of 
1833 exhibit 2985 Infant Schools, containing 89,005 Scholars ; 
of this number 40,000 were paying scholars,—a pretty clear 
evidence that nearly one half of the whole number of infant 
scholars did not belong to the newly-established Infant Schools, 
conducted with reference to the moral and intellectual develop- 
ment of the faculties of the child, but to the old Dame’s Schools, 
which in most cases afforded no instruction deserving of the 
name, and had only the negative merit of keeping the children 
out of harm’s way, as the expression went. 

Up to the year 1833 the legislature had limited its duties 
with regard to education to inquiries into its state, and lamenta- 
tions over its inefficiency. In the session of 1833 the principle 
was first established that it is just and wise to appropriate some 
portion of the public income to the purposes of education in 
England. Twenty thousand pounds were then voted, in aid of 
private subscriptions for the erection of schools for the educa- 
tion of children of the poorer classes, The Treasury regulations 
for the application of this sum prescribed, that no grants should 
be made except under a Report from the National School 
Society, or the British and Foreign School Society. Upon this 
foundation, narrow indeed with reference to the amount of the 
grant, but ample and solid as regards its capacity of extension, 
was raised up, in 1839, a new branch of administration,—the 
Council on Education. It is beside our pur to recount the 
fierce opposition to this great measure, which had been adopted 
upon the responsibility of the Executive Government. The 
Administration persevered in their plan, against a powerful 
minority in the House of Commons, and a vast majority in the 
House of Lords, who prayed her Majesty to revoke the order in 
Council by which the Board of Education had been appointed. 
The first Parliamentary Grant placed under the direction of the 
Council on Education was 30,000/., which was continued annually 
to 1842; it was then raised to 40,000/., for 1843 and 1844; in the 
Session of 1844-5, it was 75,000/.; and in that of 1846, 100,000/7. 
Including this last grant the Government will have applied 
nearly half a million sterling since 1833, to aid the erection of 
School buildings. It is computed that the Government grants 
are on the average somewhat less than one-third of the whole 
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expenditure for such purposes, go that in twelve years a million 
and a half sterling will have been expended in the erection-of 
Schools alone, without taking into account the annual expense 
of their maintenance. 

Looking, then, to the prodigious exertions that have been 
made since 1833, we may conclude that if any official returns 
were now before the Government, we should find such an in- 
crease of school accommodation, and of children under instruc- 
tion, as would leave little to be done beyond a steady persever- 
ance in the same course of voluntary exertion with Government 
aid. We speak here with reference only to the numerical 
amount of education ; the quality of the education given em- 
braces a much wider range of inquiry. Important as it would 
be at the present moment to ascertain with tolerable exactness 
the number of children daily receiving instruction by the aid of 
voluntary benevolence, or by endowment, the means of such 
computation are exceedingly imperfect ; and the computations 
of those who take different views as to the necessity of State in- 
terference are so widely different, that it requires a very caretul 
analysis, and, what is more, a complete abnegation of the spirit 
of parser to enable us to arrive at safe conclusions. 

he Returns of 1833 exhibit the following aggregate of 
scholars receiving instruction wholly or in part gratuitous, 
leaving out of the account the Sunday School scholars :— 

By Subscription and Payment from Scholars combined 212,217 


Total . . . . 544,498 


The Parliamentary Grants, from 1833 to 1845 inclusive, were 
395,000. It has been computed by Dr. Hook that “ The grants 
to individual schools appear from the minutes of the Committee 
of Council on Education to be 120/. on the average for each 
school building, if that average be extended over the whole 
period. The number of school buildings erected, or in the 
course of erection, in England and Wales, with aid from the 
Parliamentary grant, since 1833, is therefore 3291, if the whole 
grants be applied to this object, but on this subject the minutes 
do not contain information. These schools would probably 
supply accommodation for 493,650 children, according to the 
average ratio of the number of children to the grants of money 
observed in the minutes.” According to this calculation we 
have to add 493,650 children, receiving instruction wholly or in 
part gratuitous, to the 544,498 of 1833; making a total of 
1,037,148, receiving such instruction to the end of 1845. To 
this number are to be added the children in Workhouses, which 
in 600 Unions of England and Wales are estimated to amount 
to about 50,000 from two to sixteen years of age. Dr. Hook 
calculates that from 100,000 to 150,000 scholars have been ac- 
commodated since 1833, in Schools built without any Parlia- 
mentary aid. Taking the number in these unaided Schools 
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only at 112,000, and adding the Workhouse children, we have 
1,200,000 receiving gratuitous daily instruction. The National 
Society, in their Address dated the 25th. of March, 1846, esti- 
mated the number of their daily schools at 10,509, and the number 
of scholars at 911,834, being an increase of 323,923 since 1838. 
This account, in a great degree, confirms the above estimate. 

Whatever be the amount of the deficiency existing in the 
means for the education of the Poor, it cannot be denied, we 
think, that a prodigious advance has been made since 1803, 
when “the education of the lower classes of the people in 
England was left merely to a few Sunday Schools.” Since that 
period, it would seem that in addition to the endowments for 
education then existing, in which 150,000 scholars received 
gratuitous instruction, —— has been made for the daily 
education of considerably more than a million poor children, 
who would have been otherwise without the means of such in- 
struction. There can be no exaggeration, also, in the assertion 
that at least a million of Sunday School scholars, who are not 
receiving daily instruction, have been added to the number of 
those who were formerly receiving this imperfect secular edu- 
cation. The total number of Sunday School scholars, not daily 
scholars, must have increased at least a third since 1833. In 
the Endowed Schools, in the National Daily Schools, in the 
Daily Schools of the British and Foreign School Society and of 
other Dissenters, and in the Sunday Schools, there is a total 
number receiving some instruction, however imperfect, through 
the benevolence of the past or the — age, amounting to at 
least two millions and a half. But we have to add to this 
aggregate the number of scholars in Daily Schools, who receive 
no assistance from endowment or subscription; and we have 
seen that in 1833 these amounted to 732,000, being an increase 
of nearly 400,000 over the numbers of 1818. - Looking at the in- 
crease of our population, especially of the middle classes, can we 
put this number of daily paying scholars at less than a million ? 
We have thus a total of three millions and a half of children under 
instruction in England and Wales ; to say nothing of the number 
of those in Boarding Schools, who were not included in the 
returns of 1833, and of the children, especially females, of the 
superior classes whose education is wholly domestic. 
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§ 3. INSUFFICIENCY OF THE PRESENT SysTEM OF EDUCATION. 


THeEre have been abundant examples in the world’s history of a 

aceful and industrious population being suddenly changed 
into a resistless soldiery, defying the most powerful masses of 
soldiers by profession, prostrating domestic tyranny, or re- 
pelling foreign invasion. Yet it were not wise to argue from 
such examples that the achievements of unorganized bodies of 
men in arms may dispense with the necessity of military organ- 
ization, either for defence against aggression from without, or 
for protection against the assaults of the few or the many from 
within. In the same way it is scarcely fair to assume, because 
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the effects of voluntary associations for the education of the 
people, within the last forty years, have been truly wonderful, 
and have produced results which the most sanguine could 
scarcely have hoped for, that this suggestion of a benevolent 
but narrow expediency is to be held all-sufficient, in its un- 
organized power, operating as it does upon parts instead of the 
whole, requiring from time to time some extraordinary stimulus, 
having regard more to the numbers educated than to the quality 
of the education, and wasting much even of its own unassisted 
strength in local and temporary efforts which have no support 
from a principle of combination, and no development in the 
a and refreshing inffuence of an harmonious system. 
t appears to us that those who maintain that nothing has been 
done for education in England because the State has done so 
little, and those, on the other hand, who affirm that nothing 
more is necessary to be done because the voluntary principle 
has done so much, are each sg to the charge of not theroughily 
comprehending that union of the working power of the people, 
and the regulating power of the State, which pervades all our 
institutions, however imperfectly it may have been called into 
action, in periods when the State neglected its moral duty as a 
protecting and_ beneficent parent watching over the interests of 
its children. When the force of public opinion has to a great 
extent changed the selfish and party views of the governing 
body into an anxious regard for the welfare of the governed, it 
is an almost childish fear of rule and erganization which tempts 
men to believe that separation is better than union, and that 
the antagonism of rival opinions produces higher results than 
the universal direction of all classes of opinion to the attainment 
of acommon end upon which all men have agreement. The 
argument against what is called State interference with Edu- 
cation was never more logically combated than ina paper written 
in 1838, by one who has done as much for education as any man 
in this country: ‘‘To say, as some say, that the activity of 
societies renders the exertions of the State unnecessary, is a 
proposition that involves a contradiction ; for if the union and 
co-operation of the whole of society are not necessary or useful 
towards attaining the general end of that society, why is it ne- 
cessary or useful to have societies for the purpose of attaining 
the ends which those societies severally have in view? Why 
not leave the attainment of the ends to the activity of indi- 
viduals? But it is admitted and acknowledged by the act of 
union of such societies, that the ends which they severally con- 
template can only be attained, or are better attained, by the 
formation of nick societies. But as each society has, and 
professes to have, its own proper and especial end in view, and 
as each society acts without the co-operation of other societies, 
it follows that, if there is any general end which ought to be 
attained, such end cannot thus be attained ; and if it be said 
that all these societies, though acting independently, and, as it 
appears to us, sometimes adversely to one another, still conspire 
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to one general end, we may ask, what is that general end which 
is or can be accomplished, either by individuals who do not co- 
operate, or by sets of individuals who do not co-operate? The 
answer is, there can be none; and the further answer is, that 
each has a special object in view, one which does not concern 
the whole of society ; and therefore, even if these special objects 
all taken together comprehended the whole of society (and this 
is far from being the case, for many thousands of persons do not 
fall within the class of objects comprehended by any of these 
societies), still there would remain the general end unprovided 
for. This state of the case cannot be evaded, unless it should 
be denied that there is any general end in government, to 
which all special ends are subordinate. But there is this general 
end in government, and this general end is to promote the 
general good.” * . 

Having offered these few observations as to the principle of 
the State directing the voluntary efforts for the general education 
of the people, we proceed to consider, as briefly as we can, in 
what chiefly consists the insufficiency of the present system, and 
the consequent necessity for an organizing and controlling power. 

Dr. Hook, in his celebrated pamphlet of 1846, says, ‘‘ The pro- 
portion between the present annual outlay and the wants of the 
country may be shown by one simple fact. The Parliamentary 
grant of 1845 was 75,000/., being more than double the average 
annual grant since 1833. If 625 schools may be annually built with 
the aid of this grant of 75,000/,, accommodating 93,750 scholars, 
these numbers represent only one-fourth part of the annual 
permanent increase of the population, which proceeds at the 
rate of nearly 365,000 in the year.” This statement of “the 
annual permanent increase of the population” being 1000 per 
day, has been so often repeated, that it is necessary to put this 
matter right before we go farther. The annual rate of increase 
for England is 1} per cent.; that of the United Kingdom 1 
percent. The higher rate of England is commonly applied to 
the United Kingdom. The Registrar-General in his Report of 
1846 says, “ at the present time it is probable that 800 persons 
are added to the population daily. The births exceed the 
deaths by about 1056 daily, but emigration from the United 
Kingdom (93,501 in 1845] keeps down the increase. England 
[the term includes Wales], in which the daily births exceed the 
deaths by about 600, ‘gets rid’ of but a small portion of what 
has been iguorantly termed its ‘superfluous population’ by 
emigration; the greater part of the English emigrants being 
constantly replaced by natives of Ireland and Scotland.” The 
question of the insufficiency of the Government grant referred | 
to by Dr. Hook applies only to England. Instead, therefore, of 
an annual permanent increase in England of 365,000, we have, 
at the rate of about G00 per day, an increase of 219,000, or more 
accurately, 222,060 souls. 


* Second publication of the Central Society of Education. Art. on Endowments. 
By George Long. 
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The population of England and Wales on the 7th of June, 
1841, was 15,912,773. On the hypothesis that the population 
increases 1-333 per cent. annually, the total of England and 
Wales was 17,000,000 on the 7th of June, 1846. Some edu- 
cational enthusiasts say that one in four of the population ought 
to be at school ; which would give 4,250,000 who ought to be 
at school in 1846. Dr. Hook says, “it will be admitted on all 
hands that there ought to be a school in every district capable 
of accommodating scholars in proportion of one in six of the 
population.” This more moderate estimate would demand 
accommodation in 1846 for 2,833,333 scholars. But Dr. Hook 
probably means that one in six ought to be receiving gratuitous 
education. We can only test the value of such estimates by the 
previous consideration of what amount of education is possible 
to be given to the children of the poorer classes in this country, 
where the labour of children must always form some necessary 
addition to their means of support. In the census of 1841 for 
England and Wales there were of children, 

Under 5. years 2,096 ,000 
From 5 years to10 . 1,895, 000 
»10 %&wW.e. . « 1,725,000 
The question is, at what age ought the primary education of 
the people to commence, and at what age to terminate? Some 
have assumed that all children from 5 to 15 ought to be under 
instruction. A more reasonable estimate would be, all from 5 
to 123 years ; which would allow some accession of infants above 
4 years of age, with some diminution of those taken from school 
before 12} years. Upon this principle we ought in 1841 to 
have been educating, 
From 5 years to 10 . 1,895,000 
» 10 124 (moiety of 10to15) —«862,,500 


2,757,500 
There is a valuable table in the Preface to the Population 
Returns of 1841, which exhibits the comparative ages of per- 
sons in the several counties, and of England collectively, as 
deduced from the Returns, showing what would be the number 
of persons of specified ages from 5 years to 100, supposing, for the 
sake of comparison, the number of males whose ages were re- 
turned from each county to have been 10,000, and the number of 
females to have been 10,000 respectively. In this table we find 
pe the number in 10,000 males and 10,000 females is as fol- 
ows 


Under S years. 2,647 in 20,000 


Males, 1,224 
Syearstol0 . {Females 


Males, 1,130 
10 years tol5 . Females, 2175 


Taking the population at Midsummer, 1846, at 17 600,060, 


this proportion in 20,000 souls would now give us for the whole 
population :— 
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Under 5 years . ° 2.647 & 850 = 2,249,950 
5 yearstolO . ° 2,392 x 850 = 2,033,200 
10 years to 15 . « ~ 2,175 X 850 = 1,848,750 
Upon the principle of educating all children from 5 years to 
12$, as before suggested, we ought now to be educating :— 
From 5 yearstol0 . . . 2,033,200 
2,957,575 
being an increase of 200,000 over the numbers of 1841, or an 
annual increase of 40,000. If the grant, then, of '75,000/. allowed 
an increase of school accommodation for 93,750 scholars (ac- 
cording to Dr. Hook), we not only provided for the annual 
increase of the population, but for 53,750 beyond this increase, 
as a partial remedy for the old deficiency of accommodation. 
We wish to look at this great question without exaggeration of 
the existing want, or depreciation of the existing means for its 
remedy, when we contend that the want is very great, and the 
existing means of remedy very insufficient. 

We believe, then, that three million children, or nearly one- 
sixth of the population, ought to be under daily instruction in 
all schools, whether endowed, wholly gratuitous, partly gra- 
tuitous, or private. The estimate of the number actually edu- 
cated, as we have previously stated it, stands thus :— 

By endowment, and through voluntary associations, for education 
wholly or partly gratuitous, . 

With Government aid, since 1833 e 493,650 


Without Parliamentary aid, since 1833 112,000 

1,200,148 

In private schools, as daily paying scholars e 1,000,000 

2,200, 148 
Adding the Boarding Schools, and making allowance for do- 
mestic education, there would appear to be, in the provision for 
the daily instruction of the whole population between 5 years 
and 12} years, a deficiency of half a million. But the Sunday 
Schools step in to mitigate the evil, by their imperfect secular 
education of 1,300,000 children who are not receiving daily 
instruction, and whose ages probably range from 4 to 15 years. 
Assuming that half a million more children require daily edu- 
cation, and that voluntary benevolence is ready to undertake the 
task with Government aid ; and assuming also that there is an 
annual increase of the demand for education, through an in- 
creasing pupulation, to the extent of 40,000, there would be a 
necessity for providing daily education for 700,000 additional 
children during the next five years. A Government aid of © 
112,0007. per annum for five years would accomplish this, if 
the measure of private benevolence continued as base during 

the next five years as it has been during the past five years. 
But we must not attempt to shut our eyes to the fact that 
private benevolence cannot go ‘on at the same rate that it has 
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done. The National Society, in their address of the present 
year, point to two great periods of exertion during the last 
eight years,—“ in 1838, when a general apprehension prevailed 
that the legitimate authority of the Church, in this department, 
was about to be diminished or superseded; and again in 1842, 
when events occurred which, not unexpectedly, but most alarm- 
ingly, directed public attention to the religious education of the 
poor as the great and only safe bulwark of social order.” The 
Dissenters of all denominations, as we also know, made pro- 
digious efforts in 1843, when they were under the apprehension 
that a State measure of education would interfere with the volun- 
tary efforts of ‘‘the friends of Religious Liberty.” We hold 
that the progress of the education of the people ought not to 
depend upon such paroxysms of fear, such merely instinctive 
exertions for the upholding of special interests. There is a 
large deficiency of the means of education. It is a deficiency 
which cannot be rightly appreciated except under an organized 
system. The deficiency most probably exists in places where 
no enthusiasm can be got up in support of ‘the legitimate 
authority of the Church,” or in resistance to what have been 
called ‘‘ its intended usurpations.” The deficiency for the most 
part exists in the capital, and in scattered agricultural districts. 
But wherever be the oe in the numerical amount of 
schools, it cannot be remedied without an organizing power. New 
Educational Returns might show that there was no aggregate nu- 
merical deficiency of accommodation for scholars ; and yet there 
might be an absolute want of schools in particular localities. . 
There is one great head of the “ insufficiency of the present 
system of education ” which is far too large a subject to be here 
fully entered upon: that subject is, the very unsatisfactory 
character of the education given in the schools for gratuitous 
instruction. Itis pretty universally admitted that the Moni- 
torial system is a failure, as regards all the higher essentials of 
education. The Rev. Henry Moseley has stated this fact very 
clearly in his Report to the Council on Education, 1845 :— 
“The systems of Bell and Lancaster were introduced at a period 
when public opinion on the subject of education was not so far 
advanced as it now is, and when the public aid was not, to the 
same extent, contributed for its support. If tothe other diffi- 
culties opposed at that time to the introduction of popular edu- 
cation, the expense of — it had been superadded, the 
spirit of antagonism then abroad would probably have been 
successful. It was, therefore, hoped to make it self-supporting ; 
and although this expectation has been but in very few cases 
realized, yet the method of Dr. Bell (the monitorial system) 
has been found by experience to be pre-eminently a chea 
method of instruction; and could no other reason be alleged, 
this. is sufficient to’ account for its adoption by those eminent 
persons who then so perseveringly and so successfully laboured 
in its cause, and for the hold which it has so long had upon the 
education of the country. It isa reason which now, however, 
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that a due value is set upon popular instruction, has lost much of 
its authority. I believe that.the opinion which I have here ex- 


pressed is held substantially by the great body of the friends of edu- 


cation, and that the public mind, so far as it is interested in this 
matter at all, is fully ripe for a change.” Now this opinion, so 
substantially held by the friends of education, cannot be carried 
forward into a system of action, even though the public mind 
is fully ripe for a change, without the substitution of a large 
body of intelligent teachers, duly qualified for the great work 
of instruction, in the place of ill-paid and inefficient local school- 
masters, who do little more than enforce the clamorous autho- 
rity of the monitors. This is to change a cheap system for a 
dear, an easy system for a complicated, an idle system for one 
full of vital energy. It cannot be effected without the operation 
of a great body of schoolmasters and apprenticed teachers, dul 
trained for the task of raising up an intelligent, orderly, reli- 
ious population out of the ignorance, disorder, and irreligion 
at belong as much, if not more, to an education which is 
little better than nominal than to no education at all. “How 
are these teachers to be found, how set in action, upon the 
voluntary principle alone? With an efficient aid from the 
State we believe that principle may accomplish all that can be 
desired, gradually, and therefore most efficiently. Our progress 
has been really great; let the principle not be superseded under 
which we have progressed. Our progress has left us a long 
way off the attainable point ; let the principle which has sur- 
mounted the difficulties of the roughest road, by persevering 
zeal, be helped on at a quicker pace now that its paths are 
comparatively smooth. It is not for us, in this place, to ~ 
any exposition of our imperfect opinions as to the proper mode 
in which the State should work i aid of the voluntary principle. 
We content ourselves with adopting the words of a writer in the 
publication of the Central Society of Education, whom we have 
already quoted, asa fit conclusion for this paper: “The first 
inquiry is, what the State can do—what it cannot do? The 
Next is, out of what it-can do, how much it ought to do, what it 
should order, what it should forbid—what it should discourage, 
what it should encourage—what it should direct and superintend, 
what it should leave free and uncontrolled? The third in- 
uiry is, how it must effect that which it has resolved to do? 
tis the business of the philosophic legislator to answer the first 
two questions. It is the business of the practised statesman to 
give effect to the conclusions of the legislator; and to answer 
the third question by combining the various elements of im- 
rovement which an energetic people and a progressive society 
cons long been accumulating and now offer, ready to be fashioned 
by his hands ; and while he gives to every member of the State 
that freedom of action which is necessary for its just develop- 
ment, to watch over the healthy condition of the whole body 
with untiring vigilance and paternal care.” ee 
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II.—GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 


Ir is remarkable that there should not exist in the language any 
complete account of the different public offices, the heads of 
which compose the executive government of the country. Even 
the information upon the subject that is to be found scattered 


very meritorious attempt, however, has just been made to lay 
the foundation of an accurate and comprehensive account of 
the government offices in a volume compiled by Mr. F. S. 
Thomas, of the Record Office, entitled « Notes of Materials for 
the History of Public Departments,’ which has been privatel 
rinted within the last few months. Mr. Thomas has here col- 
ected and arranged in chronological order, both from printed 
books and manuscript records, a great number of curious notices 
respecting the Treasury (including the Exchequer), the offices 
of the Secretaries of State, the Signet Office, the State Paper 
Office, the Board of Trade, the Woods and Forests, and the 
Public Record Office. Most of the facts in the present article 
will be drawn from Mr. Thomas’s pages; but we shall confine 
ourselves to what are commonly called the offices of government, 
passing over for the present that portion of the volume which 
relates to the State Paper and Record Offices. 

First, however, it will be desirable that we should say a few 
words respecting the true nature and origin of what we are in 
the habit of calling the Ministry and the Cabinet. 

Mr. Hallam, in his Constitutional History (Chap. xv.), gives 
the following account :—“ According to the original constitu- 
tion of our monarchy, the king had his Privy Council, com- 
posed of the great officers of state, and of such others as he should 
summon to it, bound by an oath of fidelity and secrecy, by whom 
all matters of weight, whether as to domestic or exterior policy, 
were debated, for the most part in his presence, and determined, 
subordinately of course to his pleasure, by the vote of the major 
part. It could not happen but that some counsellors more emi- 
nent than the rest should form juntos or cabals, for more close or 
private management, or be selected as more confidential advisers 
of their sovereign ; and the very name of a Cabinet Council, as 
distinguished from the larger body, may bé found as far back as 
the reign of Charles I. But the resolutions of the Crown, 

whether as to foreign alliances or the issuing of proclamations 
and orders at home, or any other overt act of government, were 
not finally taken without the deliberation and assent of that body, 
whom the law recognized as its sworn and notorious counsellors, 
This was first broken in upon after the Restoration, and especi- 
ally after the fall of Clarendon, a strenuous assertor of the rights 
and dignity of the Privy Council. ‘The King, as he complains 
(Life, 319), ‘had in his nature so little reverence and esteem for 
antiquity, and did in truth so much contemn old orders, forms, 
and institutions, that the objection of novelty rather advanced 
than obstructed any proposition.’ He wanted to be _ on 
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the French plan, for which both he and his brother, as the same 
historian tells us, had a great predilection, rather than obtain a 
power little less arbitrary, so far at least as private rights were 
concerned, on the system of his three predecessors. The delays 
and the decencies of a regular pone the continual hesitation 
of lawyers, were not suited to his temper, his talents, or his de- 
signs. And it must indeed be admitted that the Privy Council, 
even as it was then constituted, was too numerous for the prac- 
tical administration of supreme power. Thus by degrees it be- 
came usual for the ministry or Cabinet to obtain the King’s final 
approbation of their measures before they were laid, for a merely 
formal ratification, before the Council........ During the reign 
of William this distinction of the Cabinet from the Privy Council, 
and the exclusion of the latter from ail business of State, became 
more fully established.” 

Probably the earliest notice that we have of the actual exist- 
ence of a Cabinet in England is in the Second Book of Claren- 
don’s History of the Rebellion, where, in describing the state 
of things at the time when the Great Council of Peers was as- 
sembled at York by Charles I., in September, 1640, after telling 


us that the bulk and burthen of State affairs lay principally upon 


the shoulders of the Archbishop of Canterbury (Laud), the Earl 
of Strafford, and the Lord Cottington, “some others being joined 
to them, as the Earl of Northumberland for ornament, the Lord 
Bishop of London for his place, being Lord High Treasurer of 
England, the two Secretaries, Sir Henry Vane and Sir Francis 
Windebank, for service and communication of intelligence,” 
while ‘‘ the Marquis of Hamilton, indeed, by his skill and inte- 
rest bore as great a part as he had a mind to do, and had the 
skill to meddle no farther than he had a mind ;” he adds, “‘ These 

ersons made up the Committee of State (which was reproach- 

ully after called the Juncto, and enviously then in the Court the 
Cabinet Council), who were upon all occasions, when the Secre- 
taries received any extraordinary intelligence, or were to make 
any extraordinary dispatch, or as often otherwise as was thought 
fit, to meet; whereas the body of the Council observed set days 
and hours for their meeting, and came not else together except 
specially summoned.” So, in his Life (p. 85), he tells us that 
when, after the death of Lord Falkland at the battle of Newbury, 
in 1643, the Lord Digby was made Secretary of State in his 


- room, ‘‘he was no sooner admitted and sworn Secretary of 


State and Privy Counsellor, and consequently made of the Junto 
which the King at that time created, consisting of the Duke of 
Richmond, the Lord Cottington, the two Secretaries of State, 
and Sir John Colepepper, but the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Clarendon, then Mr. Hyde, himself) was likewise added ; to the 


trouble, at least the surprise, of the Master of the Rolls, who 
could have been contented that he should have been excluded 


from that near trust, where all matters were to be consulted 


“before they should be brought to the council-board.” The intro- 
duction of this method of government by a Cabinet was one of the 
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novelties against which the popular feeling was directed in the 
first years of the Long Parliament. Thus we find the Committee 
of the House of Commons which sat at Grocers’ Hall after the 
attempt to seize the five members, in January, 1642, complain- 
ing, in their Second Remonstrance, of “the managing the great 
affairs of the realm in Cabinet Councils, by men unknown and 
not | pares trusted.” It is evident that the Cabinet Council 
itself is here objected to, as well as its composition. . 

In speaking of the earliest mention of a Cabinet Council as 
being to be found in the time of Charles I., Mr. Hallam must. 
be understood to mean as part of the system of government in 
England. It has been sometimes stated that the Cabinet Council 
was so called from having been usually held in that reign in the 
cabinet or closet of Queen Henrietta. But in truth, whatever 
may have been the case with the thing, the name was familiar 
enough in England long before this date. To prove this we 
need only refer to a passage in one of Bacon’s Essays, the 20th, 
entitled ‘ Of Counsel,’ first published in 1612, where he observes 
that, to avoid certain inconveniences, “the doctrine of Italy, and 
aes es of France, in some Kings’ times, hath introduced Ca- 

inet Councils; a remedy worse than the disease.” As for the 
thing, it was no doubt derived directly by us from France, 
where the supreme government of the kingdom had long been 
conducted by what was called the Conseil du Cabinet, or counsel 
of the (King’s) closet. The word Cabinet, from the Italian 
Gabinetto, indicates whence France had borrowed the institution. 
In France, as came also to be the case in this country, the Cabinet 
Council, although in reality only a portion of the Privy Council, 
or Council of State, stood out in ai marked pre-eminence that 
it was very often designated simply the Council. 

It is worthy of note that the French Cabinet Council was ori- 
ginally that E pismo or sub-division of the Privy Council which 
was occupied with foreign affairs; it was the Conseil des Affaires 
Etrangéres. And so it was among ourselves. In the early part 
of the reign of Charles IT. the whole Privy Council was divided 
into three or four committees; the first and chief of which was 
the Committee for Foreign Affairs; and that particular com- 
mittee, in which all the most important transactions of the State 
were usually debated and considered before being submitted to 
a general meeting of the Council, was specially known as the 
Cabinet or the Cabal. Thus Clarendon, in the Continuation of 
his Life (p. 27), tells us that after the Restoration “ the Trea- 
surer (Southampton), Marquis of Ormond, the General (Monk), 
with the two Secretaries of State, were of that secret committee, 
with the Chancellor (Clarendon himself), which, under the notion 
of Foreign Affairs, were appointed by the King to consult all 
his affairs before they came toa public debate.’’ So, speaking 
ofa certain statement of accounts in the year 1669, Pepys tells 
us (iv. 243) that it had passed “the King and his Cabal (the 
Committee for Foreign Affairs, as they are called).” It is 
sometimes supposed that the term Cabal was first taken from 
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the five chief counsellors, Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, 

Ashley, and Lauderdale, who managed affairs from about 1670 
to 1673, and the initial letters of whose names make up the word. 

But that was merely an accidental coineidence ; the term Cabal, 

derived, through the medium of the French Cabale, from the 

Cabala, or secret doctrine, of the Jews, was used in England to 
designate the small body of persons having in their hands the 
supreme direction of the affairs of State even before the Resto- 
ration. It probably carried with it at first something of an 
offensive sense; but that meaning would seem to have been 
wearing away when it was revived and fixed by the unpopularity 
of the ministry of 1670. The word, we believe, has never since 
been applied except to convey an imputation of objectionable 
as well as secret combination; and it has in later times been 
more commonly used to designate any self-constituted knot of 
factious intriguers than a ministry or Cabinet. 

We are accustomed to consider the Cabinet, or Cabinet 
Council, as being formed or constituted by the assemblage of 
the persons, or certain of them, who hold the offices of the 
Ministry—as if it were his appointment as minister that made 
an individual a member of the Cabinet ; but the original under- 
standing was probably different. In France, at least, it was the 
nomination of an individual by the King as a member of the 
Cabinet, or Council of Foreign Affairs, that made him a ministre 
d'état, or minister of state. A minister meant, constitutionally, 
a member of the Cabinet. 

Among ourselves, it can hardly be said that there is any office 
of state, however high, the holder of which is necessarily a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, although the: holders of those of principal 
importance have always, or almost always, been such in modern 
times. But there are several offices with regard to which it has 
been the custom sometimes to give the holders a seat in the 
Cabinet, sometimes not. When the late Lord Hill was Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army, he had no seat in the Cabinet, 
either when it was composed of his own political friends or of. 
persons of the a party ; when the office was. assumed by 
the Duke of Wellington, a personage of greater political im- 
parianen. it was held by his Grace with a seat in the Cabinet so 

ong as his friends. were in power; but now, again, that we have 
a Whig ministry, the Duke, though still at the Horse Guards, is 
in, the Cabinet no longer. So at the close of the late government. 
of Sir Robert Peel, the Paymaster of the Forces was not a mem-- 
ber of the Cabinet; in the present government, Mr. Macaulay,. 
the holder of that office; is. The matter is commonly arranged: 
and settled according to what are accounted to be the claims of 
the individual rather than of the office. On some rare occasions 
persons have sat in the Cabinet while holding offices which have 
never been considered as of a ministerial character. One of the 
members, of the Whig Cabinet of 1806-7 was Lord Ellenborough, 
the Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench. At other times 
some members of the Cabinet have held no office of any kind. 
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The late Lord Sidmouth sat in the Cabinet for two years before 
1824, when he retired from public life, without any office, having 
resigned the Secretaryship of the Home Department, after 
holding it for ten years, in 1822. The present Earl of Carlisle 
sat for some time without any office in the Grey Cabinet. One 
or two of the offices, indeed, the oceupants of which are gene- 
rally members of the Cabinet, are little more than nominal— 
such, for instance, as the Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster. The existence of such offices is attended with the con- 
venience of enabling an individual to be made available in the 
Government whom his age or other circumstances may. preclude 
from being burthened with the duties of any particular depart- 
ment. From all this it will be perceived that the Cabinet does 
not consist of any fixed number of persons. The members com- 
monly range from eleven or twelve to fifteen or sixteen. ‘The 
Cabinet Council,” says Roger North, in his Zife of his brother, 
the Lord Keeper Guilford, speaking of the times of Charles IT., 
“consisted of those few great officers and courtiers whom the 
King relied upon for the interior dispatch of his. affairs. And, 
as offices of the law, out of clerkships, spawn other: offices, so 
this Council was derived from the Privy Council, which ori- 
ginally was the same thing, and derived out of the Magnum 
Concilium, by that name mentioned in the rolls of parliament ; 
and the same out of parliament, authorized by King Henry VII., 
was known by the place where it sat, namely, the Star Chamber. 
Assemblies, at first reasonably constituted of a due number and 
temper for dispatch of affairs committed to them, by improvi- 
dent increase came to be formal and troublesomé, the certain 
consequence of multitude, and thereby a new institution becomes 
necessary ; whereupon it is found easier and safer to substitute 
than to dissolve. Thus the Cabinet Council, which at first was 
but in the nature of a private conversation, came to be a formal 
Council, and had the direction of most transactions of the Go- 
vernment, foreign and domestic. The Spaniards have peculiar 
Councils, called Juntos, assigned to each great branch of the 
royal power, which prevents such sub-emergent Councils as 
these.” But both in England, as we have seen, and also in 
France, the Cabinet Council actually originated in the very state 
of things here described as subsisting in Spain: it was at first 
only one of these juntos, or committees, into which the Council 
was divided. And indeed it may be still considered as pro- 
perly that section or committee of the Privy Council which is in- 
trusted with the exercise of the executive authority of the crown. 
The Judicial Committee, commonly called the Court of Privy 
Council, is another such section, exercising the functions be- 
longing to the Council as a court of justice; the Board of Trade, 
to be afterwards noticed, isa third, appointed to superintend the 
commercial and manufacturing interests of the country. 

In the Act of Settlement of the Crown upon the House of 
Hanover, passed in 1700 (the 12 and 13 Will. III. c. 2), it was 
enacted that, from and after the time such settlement should 
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take effect, all matters and things relating to the well governing 
of the kingdom, which were ‘properly cognizable in the Privy 
Council by the laws and customs of the realm, should be trans- 
acted there, and all resolutions taken thereupon signed by such 
of the Privy Council as should advise and consent to the same. 
This regulation was intended to check the practice of not only 
originating but finally deciding affairs of state in a Cabinet or 
other small body selected from the Council, which had been 
made extremely unpopular by the excess to which it had been 
carried by William, who in some of the most important trans- 
actions of his reign had taken only one or two of his ministers 
into his confidence ; but the clause was repealed in 1705 (by the 
4 Ann. c. 8), before it had ever come into operation. In regard 
to the practice that has since subsisted, Mr. Hallam writes :— 
“ The plans of government are discussed and determined in a 
Cabinet Council, forming indeed part of the larger body, but un- 
known to the law by any distinct character or special appoint- 
ment. I conceive, though I have not the means of tracing the 
matter clearly, that this change has prodigiously augmented the 
direct authority of the Secretaries of State, especially as to the 
interior department, who communicate the King’s pleasure, in 
the first instance, to subordinate officers and magistrates in cases 
which, down at least to the time of Charles I., would have been 
determined in Council. But proclamations and orders still ema- 
nate, as the law requires, from the Privy Council; and on some 
rare occasions, even of late years, matters of domestic polic 

have been referred to their advice. It is generally naasaoed, 
however, that ‘no Councillor is to attend except when summoned, 
so that, unnecessarily numerous as the Council has become, in ~ 
order to gratify vanity by a titular honour, these special meet- 
ings consist only of a few persons besides the actual ministers of 
the Cabinet, and give the latter no apprehension of a formidable 
resistance.” Ina note Mr. Hallam adverts to the well-known 
instance of the Dukes of Argyle and Somerset presenting them- 
selves in the Council-chamber at Kensington, without having 
been summoned, on the morning of Friday the 30th of June, 
1714, when Queen Anne lay on her deathbed. It hardly ap- 
pears, however, that the two Dukes asserted any right to be 
present. Tindal’s account is that, when they entered, the Lord 
Chancellor, the Dukes of Shrewsbury and Ormond, the three 
Secretaries of State, the Bishop of London, and some others— 
in fact, the ministers, and perhaps one or two other privy 
councillors whom they had summoned —were in a committee, or 
were holding an ordinary Cabinet Council; and then. he goes 
on :—“‘ It is easy to imagine that some of them were surprised at 
their coming in; but, after they had acquainted the Board with 
the reasons which brought them thither, the Duke of Shrews- 
bury returned them thanks for their readiness to give the 
Council their assistance in that critical juncture. Then they 
took their places.” A privy councillor, we may remark, is dis- 
charged from his office at the royal discretion ; so that, even if 
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he have a right to attend meetings of the Council without being 
summoned, its exercise is impracticable. | 

We need hardly say that the cabinet and ministry now-a-days 
consist always of members who are all of one political party. 
This, however, was not so strictly the case formerly. Even at 
so late a date as towards the close of the reign of George II., it 
sometimes happened that the servants of the Crown were divided 
into factions, and might be seen in the Houses of Lords and 
Commons, night after night, LSrpoac opposing one another 
upon the highest points of the policy of the day, and in the most 
unreserved language. If we go back still farther, to the reign 
of William III., we find ministries and cabinets deliberately 
constructed upon the principle of the arch, or that of a balance 
to be maintained by the antagonism of two opposing parties. 
Instead of sometimes a Whig and sometimes a Tory ministry, as 
is the modern system, King William used to take so many Whigs 
and so many Tories, and set them to wrangle with or out- 
manceuvre one another in the same cabinet. But the most remark- 
able scheme of this kind was that adopted by Charles IT. in 1679, 
on the advice of Sir William Temple, when a new Privy Council, 
with the powers of what we should now call a Cabinet, was formed, 
consisting of thirty individuals, fifteen of them the chief officers 
of the Crown and household, the other fifteen selected from 
among the leading members on both sides of the Houses of 
Lords and Commons. Ina proclamation announcing this novel 
arrangement, his majesty stated that he had resolved to lay aside 
the use he might have hitherto made of “any single ministry, 
or private advices, or foreign committee for the general direction 
of his affairs,” and hereafter to govern his kingdom by the con- 
stant advice of the new Council, “ together with the frequent 
use of his great Council of Parliament, which he takes to be the 
true ancient constitution of this state and government.” The 
scheme, however, entirely failed. 

One word must be added on the office of the Premier or Prime 
Minister. This is an office as little known to our legal constitu- 
tion as is the Cabinet Council; and the term is perhaps of still 
later introduction or establishment among us. It is French 
(Premier Ministre) as well as the term Cabinet. A rig 
minister, it is true, who has sometimes been sole minister, has 
existed in every period of the history of the monarchy. Legally 
and constitutionally, however, no one Privy Councillor has as 
such any pre-eminence over another, nor when they meet in 
Council does the vote of the one who may hold the highest office 
count for more than that of the one holding the lowest, or no 
office at all. The prime minister is merely the member of the 
Cabinet possessing the chief confidence of the Crown, or whom 
the sovereign has chosen to intrust with the principal direction 
of affairs. But this is a matter of understanding, and nothing 
more; there is no express appointment of any member of the 
ministry as Prime Minister. And the distinction is attached to 
the person, not to any particular office. It has been _- usual 
Cc 
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in modern times that the Prime Minister should hold the office 
of First Lord of the Treasury, sometimes alone, sometimes con- 
joined with that of Chancellor of the Exchequer; but he may 
be the holder of any other office, or of no officeatall. Lord: 
Chatham was Prime Minister for some time, while holding the 
office of Keeper of the Privy Seal. We have now become quite 
reconciled: to both the thing and the name (it is always in such 
cases the name that scares people the longest) ; but little more 
than acentury ago we find Sir Robert Walpole resenting the title 
of Prime Ministeras an imputation. Ina speech in replyto a 
motion for his removal, on the 13th of February, 1741, after-he 
had been nearly twenty years at the head of affairs, he is reported 
to have said, “ Having first conferred upon me a kind of mock 
dignity, and styled me the Prime Minister, they [the supporters 
of the motion] carry on the fiction which has once heated their 
imaginations, and impute to me an unpardonable abuse of that 
chimerical authority which only they have thought it necessary 
to bestow.” It was more common formerly than it is now to 
designate the Prime Minister simply the Minister. 


The first public department of which Mr. Thomas’s volume 
gives an account is the Treasury. The Treasury he defines as 
being “that department of government which has the entire 
control and management of the public revenue and expendi- 
ture.” ‘To this department,” he adds, “are referred all matters 
involving public expenditure, and from hence every public 
accountant must have ample authority for the disposal of the 
moneys intrusted to,him ; the commissioners for auditing the 

blic accounts being a constant check against misapplication, 
i taking care that such public accountant applies the same 
under sufficient authority. So, also, the Comptroller-General 
of the Exchequer is a check on the Treasury, it being his duty 
to take care that the warrants issued from the Treasury to him 
are in accordance with the authority of Parliament before he 
issues his warrant to the Bank of England, where the public 
money is now paid in and issued out, instead. of the ancient 
course of the receipt of the Exchequer.” 

The office of the Treasury, like several others.of the govern- 
ment offices, forms a part of the palace of Whitehall, or the new 
palace at Westminster, the limits of which are declared by 
stat. 28 Hen. VIII. c. 12 (4.p. 1536) to extend from the Thames 
onthe East to the Park Wall on the West, and from Charing 
Cross on both sides of the way to Westminster Hall, and the 
gate of what was called the Little Sanctuary, which stood to the 
west of the Abbey, so as to include the old palace at Westminster © 
as a member and parcel of it. The palace of Whitehall was 
formerly called York Place, from having been the town- residence 
of the Archbishops of York, one of whom, Walter de Grey, 
purchased it in 1248 from the Convent of Black Friars, to:which 
it had: been bequeathed by Hubert de Burgh, the Justiciary of 
England, and famous minister of Henry III., five years: before. 
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It is supposed to have derived its name of Whitehall from the 
additions built by Cardinal Wolsey, who was the last Archbishop 
of York by whom it was inhabited, and upon whose fall, in 1530,. 
it came into the possession of the Crown. “ Henry the Eighth,” 
says Mr. Thomas, “ made divers additions, among which were 
the tennis-courts, bowling-alleys, and a cockpit. It was the 
Cockpit that Charles the Second (when. on his Restoration he put 
the 7 sadam in commission) assigned to the Lords Commis- 
sioners for their chambers; and in this locality their chambers 
have ever since remained. The present Treasury Chambers are 
on or adjoining to the spot where the Cockpit formerly stood.” 
For further information upon this subject the reader may be 
referred to a paper by Mr. Weir in the 5th volume of ‘ London ; 
edited by Charles Knight,’ 1844. What was called the Cock- 

it, however, in latter times, was a separate building from the 
Treasury, occupying nearly the site on which the Board of Trade 
now stands. It existed, we believe, till after the commencement 
of the present century; and for a great part of the reign of 
George III. it used to be the custom. for the King’s Speech to be 
read in the Cockpit the day before it was delivered at the opening 
of the session of parliament. The discontinuance of this practice 
was at first much complained of by the Opposition. The Cockpit 
was the residence of Cromwell for some time before he assumed 
the supreme power; having been assigned to him while he was 
pursuing his conquest of Ireland by the House of Commons, 
which on the 25th of February, 1650, passed a resolution to the 
effect, ‘‘ That the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland have the use of the 
lodgings called the Cockpit, of the Spring Garden, and St. 
James's House, and the command of St. James’s Park.” 

The Treasury used to be presided over by a great officer of 
state styled the Lord High Treasurer, who was constituted such 
by the sovereign’s delivery to him of a staff; and who was also 
Treasurer of the Exchequer, to which office he was appointed 
by letters patent. From the time of Elizabeth, however, the 
Lord High Treasurer began to discontinue acting personally in 
the latter capacity; although there is evidence that he still 
occasionally did so down to the removal of the Exchequer te 
Oxford by Charles I. in February 1643. 

The office of Lord Treasurer was for the first time put in 
commission—that is to say, was appointed to be exercised b 
Lords Commissioners—by James I., in June 1612, after the 
death of the Earl of Salisbury. The last Lord Treasurer was 
the Duke of Shrewsbury, who was appointed, in remarkable 
circumstances, on Friday the 30th of July, 1714, two days be- 
fore the death of Queen Anne. It was at the meeting of the 
Cabinet, already noticed, at which the Dukes of Argyle and 
Somerset presented themselves so unexpectedly. After the 
two Dukes had taken their seats, one of the Council, ‘lindal 
proceeds to relate, represented how necessary it was, in case 
the Queen died, that the place of Lord Treasurer (from which 
Harley, Earl of Oxford, had been:suddenly removed three days 
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before) should be filled ; “ to which,” he adds, ‘‘ the whole Board 
assenting, the Duke of Shrewsbury was proposed and unani- 
mously approved, as the fittest person for that high trust. Sir 
Richard Blackmore, Dr. Shadwell, Dr. Mead, and the other 
physicians who were examined, having assured the Council 
that the Queen was sensible, the Chancellor, with the Duke of 
Shrewsbury and some other Lords, were ordered to attend her, 
and lay before her the unanimous opinion of the Council; upon 
which she said, they could not recommend a person she liked 
better than the Duke of Shrewsbury; and, giving him the 
Treasurer’s staff, bid him use it for the good of the people. The 
Duke would have returned the Lord Chamberlain’s staff, but she 
desired he should keep them both; so the same person was at 
once possessed of three of the highest places of trust, honour, and 
rofit under the crown of Great Britain, being Lord Treasurer, 
rd Chamberlain, and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland.” The 
Duke was confirmed in his office of Lord Treasurer by George I. ; 
but soon afterwards, on the 13th of October, 1714, a patent was 
issued, appointing Charles Earl of Halifax and other Commis- 
sioners in his room; and ever since then the office has been in 
commission. 

By the Union with Scotland, which took effect 1st May, 1707, 
the Lord High Treasurer of England became Lord High Trea- 
surer of Great Britain; and the Consolidated Fund Act, passed . 
in 1816, united the British and Irish Treasuries. The Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury for Great Britain and Ireland 
are at present six in number; namely, the First Lord, the Chan, 
cellor of the Exchequer, and four Junior Lords. Jt was provided 
by the Consolidated Fund Act that his Majesty might thereafter 
appoint two commissioners (or Junior Fords) in addition to the 
number which might then by law be appointed. Since 1714 
there have been always two Joint Secretaries of the Treasury, 
who go out, like the Commissioners, on a change of ministry ; 
and since 1805 there has also been a permanent Secretary, called 
Law Clerk and Assistant Secretary, who cannot sit in parlia- 
ment. 

“« The Sovereign,’ Mr. Thomas states, “ occasionally presided 
at the Board of Treasury until the accession of George III., 
when, partly owing to his youth, but probably more in conse- 

uence of the personal interests of the Sovereign being then for 
the first time disconnected from those of the general revenue, 
owing to the establishment of a separate Civil List, the practice 
was discontinued ; but the Royal Throne still remains at the head 
of the table.” 

The office of First Lord of the Treasury, however, is now one 
rather of dignity, authority, and patronage than of the actual 
management of the revenue. The Board of Treasury sits daily ; 
but the business it transacts is now only that of a particular de- 
pee of the public service. ‘The fact,” observes Sir Hen 

arnell (Financial Reform, 1832), ‘which is admitted on all 
sides, that the Treasury has for many years ceased to exercise 
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the control that constitutionally belongs to it over the public ex- 
penditure, makes it even more than probable, that, if it [should] 
resume and rigorously enforce its rights over the departments, 
a great deal of useless expenditure would be put a stop to.” He 
then quotes from a MS. Treasury document a speech of the late 
Marquis of Lansdowne, delivered in the House of Lords on the 
28th of February, 1797, as proving that before the administration 
of Mr. Pitt the Treasury exercised a general and active control 
over the public expenditure. At the time when he spoke, Lord 
Lansdowne complained, “ every office seemed to be the lord of 
its own will, and every office seemed to have unlimited power 
over the purse of the nation, instead of their being, as the spirit 
of the constitution directed, under the constant check of the 
Treasury.” “It used,” his Lordship continued, “to be the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the British administration, that the Trea- 
sury was its heart; it distributed the necessary nourishment to 
the other parts, and every thing flowed from it as the command- 
ing centre; the other departments were necessarily subordinate. 
In point of fact, in former times the heads of the great depart- 
ments for the management of the expenditure attended the 
Board of Treasury with their annual estimates, for the purpose 
of examination and of explanation previously to their being 
submitted to parliament. The estimates were fully considered 


-in all their details ; and the officers who attended were ques- 


tioned and heard previously to the final decision and approba- 
tion of the Board being entered on its minutes. This was all 
consistent with the ancient and constant and uniform system of 
check and control which had been invariably exercised by the 
Treasury over the expenditure of all the departments, in all 
their branches and in all their details.” 

The business of the Treasury Board is described by Mr. Adol- 
phus, in his Political State of the British Empire, published in 
1818, as being ‘‘to consider and determine upon all matters re- 
lative to his Majesty’s Civil List or other revenues; to give 
directions for the conduct of all boards and persons intrusted 
with the receipt, management, or expenditure of the said reve- 
nues; to sign all warrants for the necessary payments thereout ; 
and generally to superintend every branch of revenue belonging 
to his Majesty or the public.” ‘The expense of the Treasury, 
including the Commissariat Department, in 1827, was 80,542/. 

The Commissariat is a department of the Treasury, the busi- 
ness of which is defined in a Treasury Memorandum by the 
Assistant Secretary, dated 6th March, 1844, to be, to raise, keep, 
and disburse, according to fixed regulations, the whole of the 
funds required to carry on the foreign expenditure of the 
country ; that is to say, principally, in time of peace, the expen- 
diture in our colonies and other dependencies. “The Commis- 
sariat officers,” says the Memorandum, “act, in effect, as Sub- 
Treasurers to the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury in the 
foreign possessions of the Crown.” “The Commissariat,” it is 
added, ‘‘also provides, keeps in store, and issues the provisions, 
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forage, fuel, and light for the use of all the different branches of 
the service abroad ; furnishes the troops with the necessary sup- 
plies of water ; provides all land and inland water transport ; 
and, in the absence of a properly authorized. naval agent, takes 
up all the freight required: for the conveyance of troops and 
stores by sea.” Sir Henry Parnell conceives it to be an objec- 
tionable arrangement that “the business of providing bread, 
meat, forage, fuel, and candles for the army and artillery in the 
United Kingdom, and fuel and candles for the troops on foreign 
stations,” should be under the management of the Treasury. 
‘Government,’ he states, ‘“wished to transfer this business-to: 
the Ordnance in 1822, when the providing of other military 
stores was transferred to it; but the then Master-General ob- 
jected to it. The peculiar unfitness of the Treasury to transact 
this kind of business, and the fitness: of the Ordnance, require: 
that the transfer of it should not be longer delayed.” 

The succession of First Lords of the Treasury since the com- 
mencement of the reign of George III. has been as follows :— 
1757, Thomas Holles Pelham, Duke of Newcastle; 1762, May, 
John Stuart, Earl of Bute ; 1763, April, George Grenville, Esq. ; 
1765, July, Charles Watson, Marquess of Rockingham ; 1766, 
Aug., Augustus: Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Grafton; 1770, Feb., 
Frederick North (Lord North) ; 1782, April, Charles Watson, 
Marquess of Rockingham; 1782, July, William Petty, Earl of 
Shelburne ; 1783, April, William Henry Cavendish, Duke of 
Portland ; 1783, Dec., William Pitt, Esq.; 1801, March, Henry 
Addington, Esq.; 1804, May, William Pitt, Esq.; 1806, Feb., 
William Wyndham, Baron Grenville; 1807, March, William 
Henry Cavendish, Duke of Portland; 1809, Dec., Spencer Per- 
ceval, Esq.; 1812, June, Robert Banks Jenkinson, Earl of Liver- 
pool; 1827, April, George Canning, Esq.; 1827, Sept.,. Frede- 
rick John Robinson, Viscount Goderich; 1828, Jan., Arthur 
Wellesiey, Duke of Wellington; 1830, Nov.,Charles Grey, Ear] 
Grey; 1834, July, William Lamb,- Viscount Melbourne; 1834, 
Nov., Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington; 1834, Dec., Sir 
Robert Peel, Baronet; 1835, April, William Lamb, Viscount 
Melbourne; 1841, Sept., Sir Robert Peel, Baronet; 1846, July, 
John Russell, Esq. (Lord John Russell). 

Throughout the same period the First Lord of the Treasu 
has been Premier, with only the following exceptions ;—that til 
September, 1761, while the Duke of Newcastle was First Lord, 
the Premier was Mr. Pitt, holding the office of one of the Secre- 
taries of State; that from Sept., 1761, to May, 1762, while the 
Duke of Newcastle was still First Lord, the Premier was the 
Earl of Bute, holding the office of Secretary of State; that from 
August, 1766, to January, 1768, while the Duke of Grafton was 
First Lord, the Premier was again Mr. Pitt, now Earl of Chat- 
ham, holding the office of Lord Privy Seal; and that from 
February, 1806, to September of the same year, while Lord 
Grenville was First Lord, the Premier was Mr, Fox, holding 
the office of Secretary of State. 
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Moreover, during the whole of this period the First Lord of 
the Treasury, when a commoner, has also been Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, with the exception of the portion of it from 
September, 1841, when Sir Robert Peel took the one office with- 
out the other; an example which has been. followed by his suc- 
cessor, Lord John Russell, the present First. Lord of the Trea- 
sury and Prime Minister. Of the eighty-six years that have 
elapsed since the accession of George III., the office of First 
Lord of the Treasury has been held by peers for nearly forty. 
It has been disjoined, therefore, from that of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for about forty-five years of the eighty-six. 


The minister to whom the actual superintendence of the re- 
venue now principally belongs is the CHANCELLOR OF THE 
Excuequer. In the modern system he is always, as well as the 
First Lord of the Treasury, a member of the Cabinet; but he is 
never a peer; and:no Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is not 
also First Lord of the Treasury, is ever Prime Minister. 

The Exchequer was anciently divided into the Account Side, 
in which the King’s revenue was supervised and managed ; and 
the Receipt Side, to which it was paid in. Out of the Account 
Side, or the Exchequer of Account, has grown the court of law 
called the Court of Exchequer, with the history and present 
constitution of which, however, we have here nothing to do. 
The Receipt of the Exchequer used formerly to be often called 
Inferius Scaccarium, or the Lower Exchequer. The Exchequer 
generally, too, or at least that part of it where the King’s trea- 
sure was told, deposited, and issued, was frequently called the 
Thesaurus, or Treasury. This term therefore was used in two 
senses; both for the place actually containing the King’s trea- 
sure, and for the department of the government presided over by 
the Lord High Treasurer. 

That officer, as has been already mentioned, was always ap- 
pointed by patent Treasurer of the Exchequer; and in ancient 
times he used to attend personally at that establishment. Some- 
times part of his duties there was devolved upon an officer called 
the Treasurer’s Lieutenant, who was in fact the Treasurer’s de-. 
puty, or the Vice-Treasurer. The Lord High Treasurer: also: 
used to attend and sit with the other Barons on the Account. 
Side, or in what is now called the Court of Exchequer. 

Most of the functions anciently appertaining to the Lord 
Treasurer in connexion with the Exchequer have now devolved 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer. There is some doubt, 
however, whether that officer may not have been originally ap- 
pointed to take the place and perform the duties at the Exche- 
quer of the Lord Chancellor or King’s Chancellor, after the 
separation of the Exchequer’ from the Chancery, which is sup- 
posed to have taken place about the beginning of the reign of 

ohn. The Chancellor of the: Exchequer certainly existed in. 
the reign of Henry III.. In the thirty-first year of Edward I. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was also the Treasurer's Lieu-. 
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tenant; but at other times the two offices, when both existed, 
were held by different persofis. In one instance, in 1622, the 
Lord Treasurer was commissioned to act as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is now always 
also Under Treasurer of the Exchequer; but the two offices 
are held by separate patents. The existence of the office of 
Under Treasurer can be clearly traced as far back as to the reign 
of Henry VI. In one instance, in 1660, the Lord Treasurer was 
appointed to act also as Under Treasurer. The patent on this 
occasion set forth that the payment and issuing money out of the 
Receipt of the Exchequer was, in sundry cases, usually made by 
the orders and under the hands of the Treasurer and Under 
Treasurer, and that sundry other acts were usually done by the 
Treasurer and Under Treasurer jointly ; and, there being no 
Under Treasurer at that time, it directed the Treasurer to exe- 
cute the duties of both offices during the vacancy. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer is always one of the Lords 
of the Treasury, when the office of Lord Treasurer is put in 
commission, except only when the Lord Chief Justice of. the 
King’s Bench is appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer pro 
tempore during a ministerial interregnum, or on some other par- 
ticular emergency. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, also, was 
entitled to sit, as well as the Lord Treasurer, with the Barons of 
the Exchequer, when they sat, in what was called the Exchequer 
Chamber, as a Court of Equity. ‘ As late as Michaelmas term, 
1735,” Mr. Thomas states, ‘Sir Robert Walpole sat as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in the case of Naish v. the East India Com- 
pany, in which the Barons were equally divided in opinion, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer decided, after a hearing of 
three days, and the decision is reported to have given general 
satisfaction.” The Equity jurisdiction of the Court of Exche- 
quer is now abolished, having been transferred to the Court of 
Chancery in 1841. The only occasion on which the Chancellor 
now takes his seat in the Exchequer is on the annual nomination 
of Sheriffs; when, although the due order has been otherwise 
stated, it appears that the actual practice is for him to take his 
seat first of all the Judges who assemble on the occasion; the 
Lord Chancellor following next, then the Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, then the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, then 
the Chief Baron, &c. 

“Jt is difficult,” says Mr. Thomas, “ to describe the present 
various functions of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. In fact, 
he exercises all the powers vested in the Treasury Board, and 
has therefore the entire control and management of ali matters 
relating to the receipt and expenditure of the public money, 
whether arising from taxes granted by parliament, or from other 
sources of revenue in the United Kingdom or the colonies, as 
well as of the private revenue of the sovereign, and also the 
custody of all public property, or property belonging to the 
sovereign. In the execution of these duties he has to frame 
regulations and establishments for conducting the business of all 
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the financial departments in the country, and also to control the 
expenditure and fix the salaries and expenses not only of those 
departments, but of all other departments in which there is an 
expenditure of public money. He has also to decide, within the 
limits of the law, on all questions between the sovereign and the 
subject arising from the receipt and expenditure of public 
money, &c. &c. Besides the high functions performed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in connexion with the Treasury 
Board, it is also his duty to keep the Seal of the Court, and to 
affix the same to all instruments requiring to be sealed: the 
ministerial duty is performed, agreeably to ancient usage, by an 
officer called the ler; and this office is in the gift of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The office of Sealer and Under- 
Secretary to the Chancellor is held by the same officer: the 
office of Principal Secretary to the Chancellor was abolished in 
1830. When leases of Crown lands passed under the Exchequer 
Seal, the Sealer was in the habit, before affixing the Seal of the 
Court, to examine and ascertain that the instrument brought to 
be sealed corresponded with the dockets previously entered in 
the Secretary’s office... .. All conveyances and leases of Crown 
lands are now made under the hands and seals of the Commis- 
sioners of Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues.” 

There are two seals used in the office: the one, the Great 
Seal of the Court of Exchequer, which is not used more than ten 
or twelve times in the year, and then jointly with the other seal, 
except on what are called Seal Days, when the Great Seal is 
separately used in passing the accounts in Court; the other, a 
small one, called the Initial Seal, from its containing formerly 
the initials of the name of the Chancellor for the time being, but 
now the letters C. E., substituted five or six years ago, when 
Mr. F. T. Baring was Chancellor, which is affixed to all writs 
issuing from the office of Pleas, and the office of the Queen’s | 
Remembrancer ; and “ is,” says Mr. Thomas, “in daily use, 
and seldom idle during official hours.” The fees received at the 
Exchequer Seal Office went to the Chancellor till 1831, when he 
was placed on a fixed salary, and the fees directed to be carried 
to the Treasury Fee Fund. 

Another duty which the Chancellor of the Exchequer performs 
is to = in the absence of the Lord Chancellor, at the Court 
for what is called the Trial of the Pix, which is held at the Re- 
ceipt of the Exchequer. The Pix is the box in which the coins 
are contained that have been selected for trial or assay before the 
coinage of which they make part is allowed to be issued from the 
Mint. It is sealed with three seals, and secured with as many 
locks, the keys of which are kept by the Master of the Mint, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Queen’s Assayer ; and the 
trial is conducted in presence of such members of the Privy 
Council as may be summoned, and of a jury of twenty-one free- 
men of the Goldsmiths’ Company, nominated by the wardens of 
the Company. The coins are compared with the trial plates, 
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‘* which are kept,” says Mr. Thomas, “ in the ancient Treasu 
in. the chapel of Edward the Confessor, in the cloisters of West- 
minster Abbey, the keys of which, and of the box in which 
the trial plates are deposited, are now in the custody of the 
Comptroller of the Exchequer and the Lords of the Treasury.” 
The accounts of Public Accountants, when audited by the Com- 
missioners for Auditing Public Accounts, are also declared before 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

It would occupy too much space to detail at length the 
history of the various changes which have been made from time 
to time in the system of the Exchequer, and in the manner in 
which the accounts of the public revenue have been kept, and 
payments made into and out of that establishment. Formerly, 
when money was paid in, the entry, after being made in a boo 
was transcribed upon a slip of parchment called a Bill; and 
then from that a stick or rod of hazel or some other wood was 
prepared with certain notches cut upon it indicating the sum in 
the Bill. This was called striking or levying a Tally. The 
Tally was then cleft from the head to the shaft through the 
notches, and one of the two parts retained by the Chamberlains 
of the Exchequer, while the other, called a Counter-tally, or 
Foil, was given to the party paying in the money, and was his 
discharge in the Exchequer of Accompt. The Tallies were not 
abolished, and indented Cheques substituted as receipts, till 1783. 
At the same time the offices of the Chamberlains were abolished, 
but not determined ; and it was not till 1826 that the last of the 
Chamberlains resigned. Finally, in 1834, the entire ancient 
constitution of the Receipt of the Exchequer was put an end 
to; and instead of the Auditor, Four Tellers, Clerk of the Pells, 
and subordinate officers, the following new officers were ap- 
pointed :—namely, a Comptroller-General of the Receipt and 
Issue of his Majesty’s Exchequer, an Assistant-Comptroller, a 
Chief Clerk, and such number of Clerks and Assistants:as should 
be regulated and established from time to time by the Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury. Up to this time the accounts at the 
Exchequer had been kept in Latin and in Roman numerals; it 
was not till now that this cumbersome and barbarous method 
was dispensed with even in receipts and vouchers. 

Constitutionally, it may be added, the Exchequer is regarded 
as subordinate to the Treasury. An act passed in 1697 (Stat. 8. 
and 9 Will. III. c..28), entitled ‘ An Act for the Better Observa- 
tion of the Course anciently used in the Receipt of Exchequer,’ 
contains a clause providing that “this Act, or any thing 
herein contained, shall not extend to lessen or diminish the law- 
ful power, order, rule, or government, which the Commissioners 
of the Treasury, and the Treasurer for the time being, have and 
ought to have over the officers and ministers of the said Receipt, 
or any other lawful power which the said Commissioners of the 
Treasury, or Treasurer for the time being, have and ought to 
have in the execution of their places or trusts respectively.” 
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Perhaps the next most important administrative office in the 
Government, after those of the First Lord of the Treasury and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is that of the SECRETARIES OF 
Sratg. There are at present three Secretaries of State: the 
Secretary for the Home Department, the Secretary for the 
Foreign Department, and the Secretary for the Colonies; but, 
to adopt Mr. Thomas’s words, “whatever be the number of 
Secretaries, they constitute but one officer, and are co-ordinate 
and equal in rank and authority. Each is competent to execute 
any part of the duties of the Secretary of State, the division of 
duties being mere matter of arrangement.” 

The earliest mention of the King’s Secre occurs in 1253, 
the 37th year of the reign of Henry III. The duties of the 
King’s Secretary, however, in those early times, were very dif- 
ferent from those of the modern Secretaries of State; and, at 
first at least, probably referred more to matters in which the 
King was personally interested than to the public concerns of 
the country. Although the appointment, too, was no doubt 
always an honourable and distinguished one, and seems to have 
frequently led to higher preferment, the King’s Secretary was not 
uniformly a member of the Council till the reign of Henry VI. 
Two Secretaries, styled the King’s Principal Secretaries, were 
first appointed by Henry VIII. in 1539 or 1540. One of them 
he appears to have usually retained near his person when out of 
London ; the other was left to act with the Privy Council. A 
third Secretary was appointed by Edward VI. in 1553; but in 
the early part of the reign of Elizabeth there was only one.. 
It was not till 1574 that a second was again appointed. The titie 
Secretary of State does not occur till the énd of the reign of 
Elizabeth: the earliest mention that has been found of it is ina 
document of the year 1601, in which Robert Cecil is styled “ Our 
Principal Secretary of Estate.” After this, three Secretaries 
were ee appointed for a time—as, for instance, in 1616 
and 1617; but the regular number continued to be two til] the 
reign of Anne, when, in February 1708, upon the Union with 
Scotland, a third was appointed, who was considered Secretary 
of State for Scottish Affairs. This third Secretary, however, was. 
discontinued in 1746; and from that time there were — only 
two Secretaries of State till February 1768, when a third was. 
once more appointed, who was regarded as Secretary of State 
for the Colonies; but in 1781 the office of Colonial or Third 
Secretary was abolished, leaving only two Secretaries of State 
as before. These had long been known as Secretary for the 
Northern and Secretary for the Southern Departments—the 
Northern Department comprehending (at least at. this time) 
Denmark, Flanders, Germany (the Principalities and States, as 
well as the Empire), Holland, Poland with Saxony, Prussia, 
Russia, Sweden, and the Baltic ; the Southern Department com- 
juubcnding France, Portugal, Switzerland, Spain, Italy, the 

arbary States, and Turkey, to which were now added the 
Colonies and Plantations, which had hitherto been superin- 
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tended by a separate Secretary. But in the next year (1782) a 
new arrangement was made: the Northern was styled the 
Foreign Department, the Southern the Home Department; and 
the duties of the two Secretaries became what these new names 
indicated. This continued to be the state of things till July 
1794, when a third Secretary was appointed to take charge of 
the War Department, the Hermite, of which, since the com- 
mencement of the war with France in the preceding year, had 
been transacted at the office of the Home Secretary. In 1801 
the Home Office was further relieved by the transference of the 
business of the Colonies also to the office of the War Secretary, 
who was now styled the Secretary for the Department of War 
and the Colonies; and this is the arrangement that still subsists, 
except that the Secretary for the Department of War and the 
Colonies is now commonly called the Colonial Secretary, or 
Secretary for the Colonies, simply. He must not be confounded 
with the Secretary-at-War, who is not one of the Principal 
Secretaries of State. 

The three Principal Secretaries of State are always Privy 
Councillors and members of the Cabinet ; and one of them at 
least is always in the House of Commons, most commonly two. 
When two Secretaries were first 1 Paper in the reign of 
Henry VIII., the warrant directed that when the King or the 


Speaker should be present in the Upper House, both Secretaries 
should be present, but that at other times they should be alter- 


nately one week in the Upper and the other in the Lower 
House, unless when some special matters were to be treated of 
in the Lower House, in which case they should both be present. 
In the Statute of Precedence (the 31 Hen. VIII. c. 10), passed 
the same year, it had been enacted, that if the Secretary should 
be under the degree of a Baron he should have a place in the 
Upper House of Parliament upon one of the woolsacks ; and it 
is still held that the Secretaries of State, even when Commoners, 
have the right of sitting in the uppermost part of the sacks in 
the House of Lords. 

The Secretaries of State are constituted or appointed by the 
Sovereign delivering to them the Seals of Office; and each has 
now also a aay containing his grant of salary. The oldest 
patent that been found, however, is dated in 1558, the last 
year of Queen Mary. ‘ Three seals,” says Mr. Thomas, “ are 
now delivered to each Secretary of State by the King [or Queen] 
on his appointment: namely, the Signet, which contains the 
Royal Arms and Supporters; another seal of a smaller size, 
being an escutcheon of the King’s Arms only ; and a still smaller 
seal, called the Cachet, which is similarly engraved. The 
Signet, being constantly required in the Signet Office for war- 
rants to the Privy Seal, probably caused the existence of the 
second seal above mentioned, which always remains in the 
Secretary of State's offices, and is affixed to the instruments 
which receive the Royal Signature, and which, but for the reason 
just stated, would pass under the Signet. The Cachet is only 
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used for sealing the King’s [or Queen’s] Letters to Sovereign 
Princes.” 

On the authority of the First Report on Fees (1786), Mr. 
Thomas states that “the business of the Secretary of State’s 
Office for the Home Department comprises whatever relates to 
the internal government of Great Britain and Ireland (by cor- 
respondence directly with the Lord Lieutenant, or through the 
Irish Secretary), Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, Sark, the Isle of 
Man (Revenue and Admiralty excepted); also Crown Grants, 
Army Commissions, Church Preferments in the Sovereign’s 
gift, approbations of Lord Lieutenants, appointments in the 
Militia, and business relative to Criminals, pass through this 
office, and are laid by the Secretary of State before the Sovereign 
for signature or approbation.” 

The business of the Secretary for the Foreign Department 
consists in the superintendence of all the relations of the country 
with Foreign States. Treaties, Leagues, Ratifications, and other 
instruments passing between the Sovereign and other States, 
which are now prepared in this office, were formerly prepared 
by the Prothonotary of the Court of Chancery, and enrolled in 
that Court; but the Treaty Rolls in Chancery, which commence 
in the reign of Edward I., end in 1625, the twenty-second year 
of James I. 

A Colonial Office, under the name of the Council of Foreign 
Plantations, was established by Charles II. in December 1660. 
In September 1672 the Council of Foreign Plantations was 
united with the Council of Trade, which had been established in 
November 1660; and the united Board was called the Council 
of Trade and Plantations. This Council was suppressed in De- 
cember 1675; but in December 1695 it was revived by King 
William, who appointed, by patent, Commissioners for pro- 
moting Trade generally, and for inspecting, managing, &c., the 
Plantations in America and elsewhere ; and such Commissioners 
continued to be appointed from time to time, notwithstandin 
the establishment of the office of Secretary of State for the 
Colonies in 1768. The Council of Trade and Plantations was 
abolished, along with the Colonial Secretaryship, in 1781. The 
management of the affairs of the Colonies, it has been already 
stated, was then transferred to the Home Office, where it con- 
tinued till 1801. It formed a subordinate branch, and was con- 
ducted, in what was called the Office for Plantations, by an 
Under Secretary and three Clerks. The duties of the Colonial 
branch of the present Department of War and the Colonies ex- 
tend over all the foreign possessions of the Crown except the 
East Indies. “In the War Department of the Office,’ Mr. 
Thomas states, “ are made out all Military Commissions, all re- 
movals of Troops; also the Military Order of the Bath is specially 
under the control of this Secretary; and from his office all Pro- 
motions are Gazetted. In time of war the Correspondence with 
the Commanders of Armies engaged in the war belongs to this de- 
partment, as well as to plan and arrange all Military Operations 
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abroad—the Secretary-at-War and Commander-in-Chief having 
merely to provide the mean8 of carrying them into execution.” 

The Salary of each of the Secretaries of State, which had been 
fixed in 1795 at 6000/. per annum, was reduced in 1831 to 50002. 

Attached to the Office of Secretary of State is the Signet 
Office, through which all instruments pass that require the 
King’s Signet on their way to the Office of the Secretary of 
State (in most instances that of the Home Department), where 
the Signet is kept and the Signet Seal affixed to them. There 
used to be four Clerks of the Signet; but in 1832 authority was 
given to the Lords of the Treasury to abolish the office of any of 
them as vacancies should arise; and one of the four clerkships 
has since been abolished accordingly. 

The State Paper Office is regarded as a branch of the Office of 
the Secretary for the Home Department. An Office for keep- 
ing State Papers, &c., appears to have been first established in 
1578. The State Papers were removed to the present office, in 
St. James’s Park, in 1833. 


Next in importance among the administrative offices of go- 
vernment may be reckoned the Boarp oF TRADE AND PLANTA- 
TIONS, Which is a Committee of the Privy Council, now presided 
over by a President and Vice-President, who in point of fact are 
the only working members of the Board. The President of the 
Board of Trade is usually a member of the Cabinet. He and 
the Vice-President have each a salary of 20007. per annum. 

After the abolition, as already mentioned, of the Board of 
Trade and Plantations in 1781, while the business of the Colonies 
was transferred to the office of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, the superintendence of the affairs of Trade 
was managed by a Committee of the Privy Council ; but it was 
not till August, 1786, that a regular establishment was formed 
for that purpose. The general business of the Board is of a very 
miscellaneous character. Mr. Thomas’s account is as follows :— 
“All matters relating to the interests of Trade which come 
before the several departments of the government are usually 
referred to the Board of Trade, either for the information of its 
members or for the purpose of obtaining their advice. Thus, 
for example, there are frequent communications with the Fo- 
reign Office on the subjects of the negociation of'Commercial 
Treaties, of difficulty arising out of them, and of the proceedings 
necessary to give effect to them’; with the Treasury, on the alte- 
rations made or contemplated in the laws of the Customs, on 
cases of hardship to individuals arising from the operation of 
those laws, and on points connected with them which require 
solution ; and with other Departments on matters of interest in 
a commercial point of view. The preparation also of Bills and 
of Orders in Council for carrying out the intentions of the Go- 
vernment on these subjects frequently falls to the care of this 
Board. The correspondence of the Board with private indivi- 
duals on the subjects of which it has cognizance is likewise ex- 
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tensive.” Every Private Bill passing through Parliament is 
submitted to the,Board of Trade; and, in cases where the public 
interest is affected, it frequently interferes to procure the modi- 
fication or rejection of certain clauses. All applications made 
to the Queen in Council by committees or individuals seeking 
Charters or Letters Patent, and all cases of parties desiring to 
establish Joint Stock Banks, are referred to this Board to be re- 

orted on. And so likewise are all Acts passed by Colonies 

ving Legislative Governments before they are laid before her 
Majesty ; but in regard to these the Colonial Secretary, through 
whom they are transmitted, recommends what should be done, 
and his recommendation is always followed as a matter of course. 
Still, all Acts of this class must receive the formal sanction of 
the Board of Trade before being assented to by the Crown. 
Such also of the Ordinances of what are called Crown Colonies 
(that is, those having no Legislative Assemblies) as relate to 
matters of Trade are usually submitted to this Board either by 
the Colonial Secretary or by the Lords of the Treasury. 

The Board of Trade contains the following subordinate de- 
partments :—1. The Corn Returns Department; 2. The Statis- 
tical Department (established in 1832); 3. The Railway Depart- 
ment (originally constituted in 1840, enlarged in its powers in 
1844, and again modified and its functions considerably cur- 
tailed in 1845). The following offices also are stated to be more 
or less under the superintendence of the Board of Trade :—1. 
The School of Design ; 2. The Office for the Registry of Designs ; 


3. The Office for the Registration of Joint Stock Companies; 
4, The Coal Whippers’ Office. 


Another minister who is sometimes, but less frequently, a 
member of the Cabinet, is the Cuizr CoMMISSIONER OF THE 
Woops, Forests, AND LAND REVENUES ‘OF THE Crown. The 
Land Revenues of the Crown were originally collected by the 
Sheriffs of Counties, and by other accountants, called Escheators, 
appointed by the Crown, who paid their rents into the Ex- 

equer. Surveyors of Crown Lands appear to have been first 
appointed early in the reign of Edward I., or about 1276. In 
1512, in the beginning of the reign of Henry VIII., Sir R. 
Southwell and B. Westby, one of the Barons of the Exchequer, 
were appointed by letters patent General Surveyors and Ap- 
provers of the King’s Lands, &c. In 1515 certain other persons 
were directed by statute to be appointed the King’s General 
Surveyors, and declared to be Chief Auditors and to have pre- 
eminence above all other Auditors. At this time, it —s. by 
the Act, there were at least thirty-two Receivers of the King’s 
rents and profits, of whom five were called General Receivers. 
In 1535 a court was erected by statute, called the Court of Aug- 
mentations of the Revenues of the King’s Crown, for the ma- 
nagement of the lands of the endowed monasteries not having 
revenues of above 200/. a-year, all-of which had been given b 
Parliament to the King, and also of all lands already purchased, 
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or which should in future be | pceing pone by the King. Up to 
the Royal Forests, at least from 
the grant of the Charta de Foresta, in 1295, the ninth year of 
Henry I1I., had been in the two Itinerating Justices, or Justices 
in Eyre, as they were called (from the old French eyre, a journey), 
the one for the North, the other for the South of the Trent. A 
Court of General Surveyors of the Lands belonging to the Crown, 
under the survey of which certain of the Crown Woods, Forests, 
and Lands were placed, was first erected in 1541 by stat. 33 
Hen. VIII., c. 39. But both this Court and the Court of Aug- 
mentations were dissolved in 1546; and in their stead-a new 
Court of Augmentations was erected, under whose survey were 
placed all the Lands, &c., which had been superintended by the 
two abolished courts, as well as all Lands, &c., in England, 
Wales, Calais, and the Marches thereof, which might thereafter 
come to the King by any act of parliament, or by gift, grant, 
surrender, bargain, or sale, or by forfeiture or attainder, or by 
escheat. In 1554, however, the first year of Queen Mary, the 
Court of Augmentations was abolished, and the business annexed 
to the Exchequer, the letters patent issued under authority of 
the statute directing that all honors, manors, lands, &c., in the 
Survey and Order of the Augmentations, and arrears, should be 
levied henceforth by the sheriff of the county where the lands, 
&c., lay, or by any other person appointed by the Lord Trea- 
surer and the Court of — to pay the revenue at the 
Receipt of the Exchequer. Still a Surveyor of the Woods, at 
least for the South, or, as it was often expressed, for this side 
of Trent, was retained; as were also particular Surveyors of 
the Lands of each county. In 1611, the ninth of James I., the 
office of Surveyor-General of all honors, castles, lordships, manors, 
lands, tenements, woods, &c., belonging to the Crown was 
granted to Charles, Duke of York (afterwards Charles I.) ; and 
in the beginning of the next reign, besides such a Surveyor- 
General of Lands, there appear to have been Surveyors of Woods 
both on this side and beyond Trent. The number of Auditors in 
the Court of Exchequer, which had been originally six, and had 
been increased to seven when the auditing of the Land Revenue 
was assigned to that court, was in 1706 reduced to three; 
namely, one for the four counties of Chester, Derby, Lincoln, 
and Nottingham, another for all the remaining counties of 
England except Monmouth, and a third for the Principality of 
Wales with Monmouth. In 1792 the rents in those several divi- 
sions were collected and accounted for by thirteen Receivers, 
of which eleven were for the English counties and two for North 
and South Wales. In 1786 Commissioners had been appointed 
to inquire into the State and Condition of the Woods, Forests, 
and Land Revenues of the Crown; and in their Seventeenth 
eet, made in 1793, they state that the two offices of Surveyors 
of Woods on the North and South of Trent had then for many 
years been united; that the Surveyor-General of Woods was 
constituted by letters patent Surveyor-General of all his Ma- 
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jesty’s Woods and Forests, Parks and Chaces, and of Lands of 
the ancient inheritance of the Crown, on the South of Trent, 
and was appointed by the same patent to the like office for the 
North of Trent, a separate salary being paid for each office ; that 
formerly there had been generally two Surveyors of Woods and 
Forests, in conjunction with whom the Surveyor-General of 
Crown Lands acted in the business of their department, that 
officer himself being under the immediate superintendence and 
control of the Treasury ; but that at the beginning of the then 
current (or eighteenth) century, when the greater part of the 
estates had been granted away, and the Civil List Act of Queen 
Anne had rendered the lands of the Crown inalienable except 
for certain terms, less attention appeared to have been given to 
the Land Revenue; so that the co-operation of the Surveyor- 
General of the Crown Lands in the management of the Forests 
was discontinued, and the Woods and Forests were left to the 
management of a single officer without any effectual control, as 
the demised estates of the Crown were to the Surveyor-General 
of the Crown Lands. In 1794 some improvements in the system 
of managing the Land Revenue were established by the stat. 34, 
Geo. III., c. 75, under the authority of which the Surveyor- 
General received an establishment of officers and made a report 
every three years. In 1803, also, certain new regulations were 
made in the Office of the Surveyor-General of Woods by stat. 43, 
Geo. III., c.31 ; which, however, was repealed, and other ar- 
rangements made, in 1806, by stat. 46, Geo. III., c. 142. At 
last, in 1810, by stat.50, Geo. III., c. 65, the Offices of Surveyor- 
General of the Land Revenues of the Crown, and Surveyor- 
General of the Woods, Forests, Parks, and Chaces, were united 
under a Board of Commissioners, called the Commissioners of 
His Majesty’s Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues, the number 
of whom, it was enacted, should be not less than two nor more 
than three. This is substantially the system that still exists. 
In 1816 the stat. 56, Geo. III., c. 16, gave additional powers to 
the Commissioners, by abolishing the then Receivers of Rents, 
&c., of the Land Revenue, and empowering the Commissioners 
to appoint others accustomed to act as Surveyors of Lands or 
Land Stewards, or otherwise skilled in the management of Lands. 
In 1817 the Offices of Wardens, Chief Justices, and Justices in 
Eyre, North and South of Trent, were abolished by stat. 57, 
Geo. ITI., c. 61, and their powers vested in the First Commis- 
sioner of Woods and Forests upon the termination of the then 
existing interests. In 1821, by another Act, the right of pre- 
paring Leases of Crown Lands, &c., was taken from the Clerk 
of the Pipe in the Court of Exchequer, and the Commissioners 
were empowered to prepare them under authority from the 
Treasury. In 1828 the management of the Irish Land Revenue 
was vested in the Commissioners. The Laws relating to the 
Woods, Forests, &c., were consolidated in 1830 by the stat. 10, 
Geo. IV., c.50; which was amended in 1845 by the 8 and9 
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or which should in future be cide pi by the King. Up to 
this time the superintendence of the Royal Forests, at least from 
the grant of the Charta de Foresta, in 1295, the ninth year of 
Henry III., had been in the two Itinerating Justices, or Justices 
in Eyre, as they were called (from the old French eyre, a journey), 
the one for the North, the other for the South of the Trent. A 
Court of General Surveyors of the Lands belonging to the Crown, 
under the survey of which certain of the Crown Woods, Forests, 
and Lands were placed, was first erected in 1541 by stat. 33 
Hen. VIII., c. 39. But both this Court and the Court of Aug- 
mentations were dissolved in 1546; and in their stead a new 
Court of Augmentations was erected, under whose survey were 
placed all the Lands, &c., which had been superintended by the 
two abolished courts, as well as all Lands, &c., in England, 
Wales, Calais, and the Marches thereof, which might thereafter 
come to the King by any act of parliament, or by gift, grant, 
surrender, bargain, or sale, or by forfeiture or attainder, or by 
escheat. In 1554, however, the first year of Queen Mary, the 
Court of Augmentations was abolished, and the business annexed 
to the Exchequer, the letters patent issued under authority of 
the statute directing that all honors, manors, lands, &c., in the 
Survey and Order of the Augmentations, and arrears, should be 
levied henceforth by the sheriff of the county where the lands, 
&c., lay, or by any other person appointed by the Lord Trea- 
surer and the Court of cee Fae to pay the revenue at the 
Receipt of the Exchequer. Still a Surveyor of the Woods, at 
least for the South, or, as it was often expressed, for this side 
of Trent, was retained; as were also particular Surveyors of 
the Lands of each county. In 1611, the ninth of James I., the 
office of Surveyor-General of all honors, castles, lordships, manors, 
lands, tenements, woods, &c., belonging to the Crown was 
granted to Charles, Duke of York (afterwards Charles I.) ; and 
in the beginning of the next reign, besides such a Surveyor- 
General of Lands, there appear to have been Surveyors of Woods 
both on this side and beyond Trent. The number of Auditors in 
the Court of Exchequer, which had been originally six, and had 
been increased to seven when the auditing of the Land Revenue 
was assigned to that court, was in 1706 reduced to three; 
namely, one for the four counties of Chester, Derby, Lincoln, 
and Nottingham, another for all the remaining counties of 
England except Monmouth, and a third for the Principality of 
Wales with Monmouth. In 1792 the rents in those several divi- 
sions were collected and accounted for by thirteen Receivers, 
of which eleven were for the English counties and two for North 
and South Wales. In 1786 Commissioners had been appointed 
to inquire into the State and Condition of the Woods, Forests, 
and Land Revenues of the Crown; and in their Seventeenth 
Report, made in 1793, they state that the two offices of Surveyors 
of Woods on the North and South of Trent had then for many 
years been united; that the Surveyor-General of Woods was 
constituted by letters patent Surveyor-General of all his Ma- 
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jesty’s Woods and Forests, Parks and Chaces, and of Lands of 
the ancient inheritance of the Crown, on the South of Trent, 
and was appointed by the same patent to the like office for the 
North of Trent, a separate salary being paid for each office ; that 
formerly there had been generally two Surveyors of Woods and 
Forests, in conjunction with whom the Surveyor-General of 
Crown Lands acted in the business of their department, that 
officer himself being under the immediate superintendence and 
control of the Treasury ; but that at the beginning of the then 
current (or eighteenth) century, when the greater part of the 
estates had been granted away, and the Civil List Act of Queen 
Anne had rendered the lands of the Crown inalienable except 
for certain terms, less attention appeared to have been given to 
the Land Revenue; so that the co-operation of the Surveyor- 
General of the Crown Lands in the management of the Forests 
was discontinued, and the Woods and Forests were left to the 
management of a single officer without any effectual control, as 
the demised estates of the Crown were to the Surveyor-General 
of the Crown Lands. In 1794 some improvements in the system 
of managing the Land Revenue were established by the stat. 34, 
Geo. III., c. 75, under the authority of which the Surveyor- 
General received an establishment of officers and made a report 
every three years. In 1803, also, certain new regulations were 
made in the Office of the Surveyor-General of Woods by stat. 43, 
Geo. III., c. 31; which, however, was repealed, and other ar- 
rangements made, in 1806, by stat. 46, Geo. III., c. 142. At 
last, in 1810, by stat.50, Geo. III., c. 65, the Offices of Surveyor- 
General of the Land Revenues of the Crown, and Surveyor- 
General of the Woods, Forests, Parks, and Chaces, were united 
under a Board of Commissioners, called the Commissioners of 
His Majesty’s Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues, the number 
of whom, it was enacted, should be not less than two nor more 
than three. This is substantially the system that still exists, 
In 1816 the stat. 56, Geo. III., c. 16, gave additional powers to 
the Commissioners, by abolishing the then Receivers of Rents, 
&c., of the Land Revenue, and empowering the Commissioners 
to appoint others accustomed to act as Surveyors of Lands or 
Land Stewards, or otherwise skilled in the management of Lands. 
In 1817 the Offices of Wardens, Chief Justices, and Justices in 
Eyre, North and South of Trent, were abolished by stat. 57, 
Geo. ITI., c. 61, and their powers vested in the First Commis- 
sioner of Woods and Forests upon the termination of the then 
existing interests. In 1821, by another Act, the right of pre- 
paring Leases of Crown Lands, &c., was taken from the Clerk 
of the Pipe in the Court of Exchequer, and the Commissioners 
were empowered to prepare them under authority from the 
Treasury. In 1828 the management of the Irish Land Revenue 
was vested in the Commissioners. The Laws relating to the 
Woods, Forests, &c., were consolidated in 1830 by the stat. 10, 
Geo. IV., c.50; which was amended in 1845 by the 8 and 9 
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lished the Auditors of Land Revenue, and directed all the 
Tg accounts tg be audited by the Commissioners of Audit, and esta- 
Eg blished the Office of Land Revenues, Records, and Inrolments, 
§ for the inrolment of all leases and other deeds formerly inrolled 
i by the said auditors, and of all covenants, &c., entered into by 
ue the Commissioners. This Act also united to the office of the 
F Commissioners of Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues the office 
| of Surveyor-General of Works and Buildings. Mention is 
| Be found of Surveyors of the King’s Works so early as in the first 
a years of the reign of Edward J. In later times there are man 
notices of the Surveyor of the Victuals and Works in Nort 
Wales, the Clerk and Surveyor of the King’s Works, the Comp- 
troller of the King’s Works in England, &c. In 1613 Ini 
Jones obtained the reversion of the office of Surveyor of the 
Works of the Tower, &c. Jn 1661 Sir John Denham, the poet, 
was appointed his Majesty’s Surveyor-General of Works. At 
the commencement of the reign of George I., it appears that the 
Board of Works consisted of a Surveyor, a Comptroller, a Master 
Mason, and a Master Carpenter. Orders, however, were now 
issued directing that the Board should consist of the Surveyor, 
Comptroller, and Paymaster of his Majesty’s Works, of the 
Secretaries of the Treasury, of the Surveyor-General of Crown 
Lands, and of the Surveyor-General of Woods on both sides of 
the Trent. Soon after, the care and inspection of the Gardens 
and Waters belonging to the Royal Palaces were assigned to a 
new Officer, styled the Surveyor of his Majesty’s Gardens and 
Waters, who was instructed to act in conjunction with the 
Board of Works. In 1717 the Keeper of the King’s Private 
Roads and Bridges and Conductor of the Royal Progresses was 
made a member of the Board of Works, and the business of his 
office was united to that of the Board. The Board as thus con- 
stituted, however, was dissolved the following year, and the 
arrangement which had subsisted in the reign of Anne restored. 
From this time the office of Surveyor-General of Works ceased 
to be held by a préfessional person, and was executed by deputy. 
Soon after the accession of George III. the offices of Surveyor of 
the Royal Gardens and Surveyor of the Private Roads also 
ceased to be held by professional persons. Two Architects were 
now added to the Board of Works. In 1667 a new set of regula- 
tions was issued, by which the Board was made to consist of the 
Surveyor-General, the Comptroller, the Master Mason, the 
Master Carpenter, and the two Architects. In 1781, by stat. 22, 
Geo. III., c. 82, the Board was suppressed, and it was directed 
that all his Majesty’s Buildings which had been under its ma- 
nagement should henceforth be under the direction of some one | 
person, to be constituted and app by his Majesty, during 
pleasure, Surveyor or Comptroller of his Majesty’s Works. It 
was this office which was united to the Office of the Commis- 
sioners of Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues, in 1832. The 
Royal Gardens, however, by the Act of 1781 (Mr. Burke’s 
famous Economical Reform Act) had been placed under the 
direction of a Surveyor or Comptroller of the King’s Gardens, 
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-being by profession a gardener or improver of grounds; and 
that arrangement, we believe, still subsists. 

The above are all the Public Departments, commonly so 
called, to which Mr. Thomas’s Notes refer. Two-thirds of his 
volume are occupied with the State-Paper Office and the Record 
Office. Upon those portions of it we have not entered; but, 
adopting our own arrangement, we have given such an abstract 
of the remainder as comprehends most of the facts therein 
stated likely to prove popularly interesting, and as will put the 
general reader in possession of all that he will probably care to 
know about the origin, history, and present state of the several 
Government Offices treated of. Mr. Thomas’s seventy folio 
columns, however, or thereby, from which our abstract has been 
made, contain, of course, many particulars in the highest degree 
curious and important in an antiquarian point of view, which it 
has been impossible to notice within our much narrower limits; 


and whoever would study the subject in all its extent and details 
must resort to the original volume. 


Another important department of the Government is the 
ApmiRALty. Anciently the office of Lord High Admiral was 
always held by an individual. [t was first put in commission 
in November 1632. At the Restoration the Duke of York was 
appointed Lord High Admiral. In 1684 Charles II. took the 
office into his own hands; and James II., on his accession in the 
following year, also declared himself Lord High Admiral. The 
office was again held in commission from the Revolution till the 
accession of Anne in 1702, when her husband Prince George of 
Denmark was appointed Lord High Admiral, with a Council of 
. four persons to assist him: he held the office till his death in 

November 1708, when the Earl of Pembroke was appointed his 
successor, with a similar Council. The Earl resigned in No- 
vember 1709; and the office was again held in commission from 
that time till May 1827, when, on the formation of the Canning 
Ministry, the Duke of Clarence (afterwards William IV.) was 
appointed Lord High Admiral, but without a seat in the 
Cabinet. His Royal Highness held the office till September 
1828, since which time it has been again held in commission. 
There used formerly to be seven Commissioners: at present the 
number is only six. The patent appoints them Commissioners 
for executing the office of Her Majesty’s High Admiral of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the domi- 
nions, islands, and territories thereunto belonging, and that of 
Her Majesty’s High Admiral of Jamaica, Barbadoes, St. Christo- 
pher, Nevis, Montserrat, Bermudas, and Antigua.in America, 
and of Guinea, Binny, and Angola in Africa, and of the islands 
and dominions thereof, and also of all and singular Her Majesty’s 
other foreign plantations, dominions, islands, and _ territories 
whatsoever, and places thereunto belonging, during Her Ma- 

esty’s pleasure; and gives them, or any two or more of them, 

ull power and authority to do, exercise, and perform all and 

every act, matter, and thing of right belonging or aiper ening 
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to the office of High Admiral, whether concerning the superin- 
tendence of the navy or “ the fight and jurisdiction” attached to 
the office. The Judge of the Court of Admiralty, however, who 
used to be the deputy of the Lord High Admiral, has now a 
commission from the Crown under the Great Seal. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty, who occupies an official residence in 
Whitehall, is always a member of the Cabinet, and it is he who 
principally exercises the powers of the office; but the places of 
the other Commissioners, or Junior Lords, as they are called, are 
by no means sinecures. Two of them at least are always pro- 
fessional men. The First Lord hasa salary of 4500/.; the Junior 
Lords have each 1000/. a-year, and they have also official resi- 
dences. The business of the civil department of the Navy used 
to be managed at what was called the Navy Pay-Office in 
Somerset House; but that office was suppressed in 1832, and the 
business transferred partly to the Admiralty, partly to the Office 
of the Paymaster-General. 

The government of the Army, under the Sovereign, who is 
constitutionally supreme head or Generalissimo of all the na- . 
tional forces, both by land and sea, is in the ComMANDER-IN- 
Cuier. He is occasionally, though rarely, a member of the 
Cabinet ; and in administering the affairs of the army he acts, 
of course, in compliance with the directions and in conformity 
with the views of the Ministry for the‘time being, whose confi- 
dence therefore he must in his official capacity enjoy ; but when 
not in the Cabinet he is scarcely to be considered as himself a 
minister. Sometimes he does not even belong to the same poli- 
tical party with the existing ministers. The late Lord Hill, for 
example, retained his post of Commander-in-Chief through all 
the changes of Ministry that took place between 1828 and 1842; 
and now the Duke of Wellington continues to hold the office 
under a Whig Ministry, having previously held it under a Tory 
one. The Office of the Commander-in-Chief is at the Horse 
Guards in Whitehall. 

The officer by whom the regular communication is kept up 
between the War-Office and the Ministry is the SecRETARY-AT- 
War, who may therefore be regarded as the Civil Officer of the 
Army. He is occasionally a member of the Cabinet, and is 
always a Privy Councillor, and distinctly one of the Ministers. 
His office is at the Horse Guards. 

The PaymastTER-GENERAL is also sometimes, though more 
rarely, in the Cabinet. In his particular office his duties are 
merely ministerial, consisting in the making of bee under 
warrants from the Treasury or the Secretary-at-War ; but in his 
capacity of a member of the Cabinet, of course, he enjoys what- | 
ever consideration and influence his personal qualifications and 
political position may entitle him to. 

The Master-GENERAL OF THE ORDNANCE has also sometimes 
had a seat in the Cabinet. The business of the Ordnance Office, 
which consists in the supply of military stores to both the arm 
and the navy, is conducted partly at the office in Pall-Mall, 
partly in the Tower. 
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Another minister who is frequently a member of the Cabinet 
is the PresipENT OF THE Boarp oF Conrtrot for the Affairs of 
India, often called the India Board. The Board of Control was 
established in 1784, and was originally composed of six Privy 
Councillors, together with the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the Principal Secretaries of State; but it is not now necessary 
that all the members should be Privy Councillors. The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control may be regarded as a Secretary of 
State for the Affairs of India. The office of the Board is in 
Cannon Row, which is within the limits of Whitehall. 

The Lorp-LiguTENANT OF IRELAND, though always a noble- 
man and a Privy Councillor, is never now a member of the 
Cabinet, nor is he considered as even one of the Ministers. The 
direction of affairs rests principally with the officer styled the 
Lorp-LIEUTENANTS CHIEF SECRETARY, but who is in reality 
Secretary of State for Ireland. The Irish Secretary is sometimes 
in the Cabinet, and is always a member of one or the other House 
of Parliament, more usual y of the House of Commons. -He has 
offices both in Dublin and in London. 

There have been some instances in which the Master 
WorkeEr, commonly called the Master, oF THE Mint, has been 
a Cabinet Minister; and he is always considered a member of 
the Administration. 

The present Duke of Richmond sat in the Cabinet as Post-. 
MASTER-GENERAL from November 1830 to May 1834; but 
none of his predecessors, we believe, had ever done so. The 
office of Postmaster-General used, until within these few years, 
to be held by two joint commissioners, who were incapacitated 
from sitting in the House of Commons; nor has the office ever 
been considered as a political one, although always held by ad- 
herents of the Ministry for the time being. 

The three great officers of State, the Lorp CHANCELLOR, the 
Lorp PRESIDENT OF THE Council, and the Lorp Privy Seat, are 
uniformly members of the Cabinet ; as is also the CHANCELLOR OF 
tHE Ducny or LancastER, who formerly used to preside in the 
Court of the Duchy, held in Westminster Hall; but whose office, 
although the Court still subsists, is now practically a sinecure. 


III.—RECURRENCE OF ECLIPSES AND FULL 
MOONS. 


We request the attention of the reader to an astronomical matter 
which, so far as the ‘ British Almanac’ is concerned, has a par- 
ticular relation to the years 1846 and 1847. 

This work made its first appearance as an almanac for 1828. 
At the beginning of 1846, eighteen years had elapsed since its 


commencement, and nineteen years at the beginning of 1847. 


Those who have kept up the set from the commencement may 
now begin to verify by their almanacs the astronomical recur- 
rence of rt pee and new and full moons: on the periods of 
a few words. 
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Look at the eclipses for 1828 and 1846, and also for 1829 and 
1847. They stand as follows:— 


1828. 1846. 
Sun eclipsed Aprill4 .- . Sun eclipsed April 25 
” Oct 5 Oct. 20 
1829. 


1847. 

' Moon eclipsed’ Mar. 20 + Moon eclipsed Mar. 31 

Sun _,, April 3 - Su. April 15 
Moon ,, Sept. 13 - Moon ,, Sept. 24 
Sun_,, Sept. 28 . . Sun _,, Oct. 9 

So it would seem as if whatever eclipse there may be, there is 
the like in eighteen years and eleven* days. But, first, re- 
member that, in the periods above given there are only four 
leap years; in other periods of equal length there are five. 
Thus if there had been an eclipse in January 1828, there would 
have been five leap years (or five intercalary days) between it 
and the similar eclipse of 1846. In this case the ova would 
have seemed to be of eighteen years and ten days. The truth is, 
that in a great majority of cases (not all) the eclipses do recur: 
after periods of eighteen years, ten or eleven days, and one-third 
of a day, on the average. The short popular explanation of this 
is as follows. 

Take an eclipse of the sun, which happens whenever the moon 
comes into the same part of the heavens as the sun. This can 
only be when there is a new moon at the moon’s node,* that is, 
when the moon is in the plane of the ecliptic. Suppose such a 
thing to happen very accurately, that is, let the sun’s and moon’s 
centres be both in a line drawn through the centre of the earth : 
so that the new moon takes place when the moon is exactly at her 
node. There would then be a total eclipse of the longest dura- 
tion. Now suppose the motions of the bodies to go on, the 
several eclipses of the sun taking place whenever new moon 
rin so near to the moon’s node that any part of the moon’s 

ly hides any part of the sun. A long series of eclipses of 
various degrees would, it might be supposed, occur, until in 
rocess of time the first eclipse was again brought about: that 
is to say, until the new moon took place, when the moon was 
again exactly at her node. Such would be the case, but the 
period would be of enormous length. There is however a short 
period of 223 moons, or 18 years, ten or eleven days (according 
to the leap years), and one third, nearly, in which the re-esta- 
blishment of the circumstances is very nearly, but not quite, 
effected. Ifthe eclipse be perfectly central at the beginning of 
such a period, there will be an eclipse, but not of so decided a 
character, at the beginning of the next period. Let one period 
more elapse, and there will still be an eclipse, but less in 
amount than even the last, and so on, until the eclipse which 
marks the beginning of the period becomes a mere contact, 
after which the commencements of the subsequent periods 
* From April 3 to April 15 is twelve days; but it is to be remembered thet from late 


on the third to early on the fifteenth may be little more than eleven day s- 
T See the Article on the Moon’s Orbit in the Companion for_1834. 
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will show no eclipse at all. But while corresponding eclipses 
of successive periods are thus becoming of smaller and smaller 
amount, and, as it were, gradually going out, others are coming 
in, and gradually increasing in effect, as follows. Suppose an 
orrery, with a revolving earth and moon, properly placed, made 
to revolve with considerable rapidity. A person whose eye was 
accurate enough to enable him to state each eclipse as it happens 
would see in the successive periods a great many moments at 
which there were narrow misses of eclipses, the moon coming 
very nearly between the earth and sun. If he watched any one 
miss of an eclipse, as we may call it, and waited for the corre- 
sponding circumstances of the next period, he might, and often 
would, see a narrower miss than the former one. At last there 
would be no miss at all, or a slight eclipse would take place, 
which would grow greater and greater in amount in still further 

eriods. Between eclipses which go out, and those which come 
in, the number is kept up; being about 70 in all, 29 of the 
moon, and 41 of the sun, in each period. The lunar eclipses 
— be described in the same way, with the ful] moon instead of 

e new. 

Accordingly, it is not to be expected that every period will 

altogether agree with the next in its eclipses, still less that it 
will agree with distant periods. The reader who has the com- 
plete set of the almanacs may ascertain, as they arrive, the 
eclipses which go out and those which come in. 
, This period is mentioned by Ptolemy, Pliny, and others: and 
Geminus attributes the knowledge of it to the Chaldeans. Some 
have supposed it to be the same as a period known to have been 
employed by the Chaldeans, which was called the Saros: this 
is doubtful; but the period of eighteen years has been often 
called the Saros in modern times. 

The period of nineteen years, which was introduced by Meton 
among the Greeks, and which, under the name of the Metonic 
cycle, and the cycle of the golden number, has been described 
in the articles on Easter (see the Companion for 1844), is a per- 
fectly distinct thing from the preceding, though sometimes 
confounded with it. It is founded upon this, that 235 moons 
last 6939 days, 163 hours, very nearly. Now 19 years with five 
leap years is 6940 days, and with four, of course, 6939. The con- 
sequence is, that after 19 years, the new and full moons begin to 
fall on the same days of the months as in the preceding nineteen 
years, or at most one day before or behind. This will be seen by 
putting down a few of the new and full moons for 1828 and 1847 


1828. 1847. 

Full Moon e Jan. « Jan. l 
New ,, » Jan. . Jan. 17 
Full _,, « Feb 1 . Jan. 31 
New ” ° e Feb, 15 e e Feb. 15 
Fall e Mar. 1 e Mar. 2 
New ,, . Mar. 15 . Mar. 16 

> Fall Mar. 31 . Mar. 31 
&e, &e. &e. 


A. De Morcan. 
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IV.—RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


ALTHOUGH the year 1846 has been more than usually fruitful 
in topics of general interest relating to the subject of this article, 
the enormous extent of its parliamentary business, the digest of 
which occupies so many of the following pages, precludes us 
from entering upon them. Passing over al that has been said 
and written on the subject of Government supervision, we may 
refer to the Act 9 and 10 Vict., cap. 105, bor constituting a 
Government Board of Railway Commissioners, of which Board 
Edward Strutt, Esq., M.P. for Derby, has been appointed chair- 
man. The appointment of a Royal Commission for inquiring 
into the question of gauge was noticed in our last volume, 
pp. 70, 71. That Commission, after hearing much important 
evidence, and conducting some experiments upon both broad 
and narrow gauge lines, made a long report in February, 1846, 
which, as well as the evidence upon which it was founded, is 
worthy of the most attentive perusal.* In this document the 
Commissioners come to the conclusion, that while the broad 
gauge has some advantages in the case of very high speed, such 
as is required for express trains, there is no decided preference 
due to either gauge as regards the safety, accommodation, and 
convenience of passengers ; and the narrow gauge possesses the 
greater convenience for the transport of goods, and is more 
suited to the general traffic of the country; and further, that 
they had not been able to discover any advantage in the main- 
tenance of way, the cost of locomotive power, or other working 
expenses, to compensate for the greater outlay in construction 
- required for the broad gauge. They therefore recommend the 
narrow as the national gauge; and, regarding uniformity as 
highly essential in order to avoid the evils which arise from a 
break of gauge, or change from one gauge to another, they 
suggest the propriety of reducing the width of the broad gauge 
lines (of which, down to July 31, 1845, there were only 274 
miles at work, while there were 1901 miles of the narrow 
gauge) to the proposed national standard ; a change which they 
estimated might be effected at an outlay of about 1,000,000/. 
This report was referred to the Railway Department of the 
Board of Trade, by whom a minute was passed on the 6th of 
June embodying recommendations which were subsequently 
confirmed by the Gauge Regulation Act (9 and 10 Vict., cap. 57), 
by which, while the narrow gauge is recognized as the national 
standard, the broad gauge lines are to be left unaltered, and 
the various new branches or extensions connected with them, 
within a certain district of country, are to be laid upon the 
broad gauge also. By this compromising adjustment of the 
question, which many who have studied the subject deeply feel 

* Readers who might be ‘deterred from studying this deeply interesting and na- 
tionally important question in the ponderous folio Report and its Appendices, will 
find a very useful digest, prefaced by an able introductory chapter, in Mr. Samuel 


Sidney’s handsome volume, entitled ‘ The Scare Meee Prospects of the Railway 
System, illustrated by the evidence given before the Gauge Commission.’ 
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can be only a temporary expedient, the number of points at 
which a break of gauge will occur must be greatly multiplied ; 


while in several instances it is intended to lay both gauges upon — 


certain portions of such lines as run between the broad and nar- 
row trunk lines, This plan will involve heavy expense, and, it 
is to be feared, considerable danger. In connection with the 
above, we may refer to two other public Acts affecting railways, 
the Deodands Abolition and Accidents Compensation Acts, 
which are noticed in the ‘Abstracts of Public Acts,’ in a sub- 
sequent part of this volume. 

On the 17th of November, 1845, shortly after the fever of 
speculation referred to in our last volume had reached its climax, 
the ‘Times’ newspaper startled the world with an immense 
tabular statement, compiled by Mr. Spackman, of ‘The Rail- 
way Interest of the United Kingdom,’ according to which 
the capital invested in completed railways then amounted to 
70,680,8772.; that already expended, and yet to be expended, 
upon lines then in course of construction, to 67,359,325/. ; and 
that required to carry out the projected lines of which the 
particulars were before the public, 620 in number, to about 
563,203,000/.; in addition to all which 643 companies are men- 
tioned which had not registered their prospectuses, and of which 
the capital could not be estimated. nN vast proportion of these 
Were mere paper projects, and of those which were bond Jide, 
very many were competing with each other, so that there is an 
evident fallacy in the assumption that the aggregate capital 
represented the liabilities of the railway interest. The figures 
are, nevertheless, worthy of preserving, both as affording an 
indication of the extent to which the speculative mania was 
carried, and as showing, by comparison with the really large 
amount of capital authorized by the Acts of the session of 1846, 
how greatly the fears echoed and re-echoed by the newspaper 
press exceeded the real cause of alarm. Of the schemes which 
it was really intended to prosecute, many were unable to complete 
their surveys in time, yet between 500 and 600 railway bills were 
actually brought before parliament, although, as shown by the. 
following table, only 272 were passed, and many of these ina 
reduced or modified form. A parliamentary return shows that 
of the capital subscribed for the railway bills of 1846, 121,255,3740, 
was subscribed in sums of 2000/, and upwards. 

In compiling the following table the greatest care has been 
taken to insure correctness; but the want of uniformity in the 
mode of reporting bills, the numerous cases in which branches 
have been struck out, and capital altered, after passing the 
select committees, and various other circumstances, aggravated 
by the late period at which the session closed and its results 
were in print, render it almost impossible to attain perfect 
accuracy.. From the manner in which our information has been 
obtained, we have reason to believe that the following is by far 
the most accurate account yet published of the railway results of 
the session of 1846 ; and it shows the length of new _— autho- 
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rized to be about 4790 miles, including some which are mere 
deviations of lines already aufhorized, and a few cases in which, 
similar lines having been granted to two companies, one line is, 
for a certain distance, to be made to serve both purposes. The 
estimated cost of these lines, as indicated by the amount of 
share-capital, when such is to be raised, and in cases where no 
ei is given to raise money, by the estimate of expense laid 
efore parliament, is about 91,165,550/.; in addition to which 
most of the companies have the power to borrow to the amount 
of one-third of the capital, which would be, on the above amount, 
about 30,388,516/.; making an aggregate power to raise; in 
round numbers, 121,500,000/. We have omitted from the above 
computation the capital allowed in some amalgamation Acts for 
the purchase of existing lines, but have included various large 
sums to be raised for the completion or improvementyof existin 
undertakings, and for the construction of extensive stations an 
other costly works in connection with them. Without making 
any deduction on this account, it would appear that the average 
estimated cost of the new lines is mtg. sed over 19,000/. per 
mile, an amount considerably exceeding that shown by a similar 
calculation for the works sanctioned in 1845. With regard 
to the alphabetical order, we may observe that the lines are 
usually sate under the title given to the bill during its progress 
through parliament, cross references being in such cases in- 
serted to direct the reader who may look for them under another 
title. Where, owing to a change of name being sanctioned in 
the Acts, a different course has been adopted, cross references 
are also introduced to avoid difficulty. A remarkable feature to 
be observed in the table is the comparatively small proportion 
of the new lines which are granted to new or independent 
companies. In some cases we may have failed to notice the 
connection of new lines with established companies, such con- 
nection not being always indicated even in the Acts themselves ; 
but we may state on the authority of the ‘ Railway Chronicle’ 
of June 6th, 1846, that out of 210 bills, of which a classified list 
is there given, only 61 were granted to new or independent 
companies, all the others being directly promoted by existing 


corporations as branches or extensions of, or auxiliaries to, their 
own lines. 


Alphabetical List of Acts relating to Railways passed in the Session of 
1846. 


“ 1, Atrdrie and Bathgate Junction-——The act is “For making a railway 
from Airdrie to Bathgate, with a branch to Whitburn and Blackburn, to be 
called the Airdrie and Bathgate Junction Railway.” Length, main line, — 
nearly 143 m.; branch to Whitburn, 34 m.; branch to Blackburn nearly 
2} m.; total, 20m. Share-capital, 300,000/.; loans, 100,000/. Power 
given to sell the line to the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway Company. 


2. Alford Valley—* For making a railway from Kintore to Alford, to 
be called the Alford Valley Railway.” Length nearly 16 m.; capital, 
100,000/. ; loans, 33,3337. 
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3. Ambergate, Nottingham, and Boston and Eastern Junction—“ For 
making a railway from or near the Ambergate station of the Midland Rail- 
way, through Nottingham, to Spalding and Boston, with branches therefrom, 
and for enabling the Company to purchase the Nottingham and Grantham 
Canals.” Length, main line to Spalding, exclusive of the Midland and 
Nottingham and Lincoln railways,594 m.; Boston Extension, 193 m,; 
Sleaford branch, 9 m.; canal branch, 1 m.; Boston Harbour branch, 
4 m.; total, 89} m, Capital, 1,900,000/. ; loans, 633,000/. Negociations 
are pending for the sale of the line to the Eastern Counties Company. 


4, Andevor (commonly written Andover) Canal— For authorizing the 
sale of the Andevor Canal and other property of the Company of Pro- 
prietors of the Andevor Canal Navigation.”’ This is placed among Acts 
relating to railways because its powers were sought with a view to trans- 
ferring the canal to the Manchester and Southampton Railway Company, 
who, however, lost their Bill in 1846, 


§. Arbroath and Forfar—“ To enable the Arbroath and Forfar Railway 
Company to raise an additional sum of money; and to amend the Acts 
relating to the said Company.” Gives power to raise an additional capital 
of 40,000/., and to lease the line to the Aberdeen Railway Company. 


- Ardrossan. See Glasgow, Kilmarnock, and Ardrossan, No. 84. 


~ 6. Ashburton, Newton, and South Devon—“ For making a railway from 
Ashburton, in the county of Devon, to join the South Devon Railway, near 
Newton Abbott.” Length 10} m.; capital, 130,000/. ; loans, 43,333/, 


Aylesbury. See London and Birmingham, No. 136, 


I, Ayrshire and Bridge of Weir—“ For making a railway from John- 
stone to the Bridge of Weir, with a branch to Kilbarchan, to be called the 
Ayrshire and Bridge of Weir Railway.” Main line, from the Glasgow, 
Paisley, Kilmarnock, and. Ayr Railway, to the owners of which line this 
has been sold, to the Bridge of Weir, 3 m.; east fork at Johnstone, 1 m. ; 
branch to Kilbarchan, 1 m.; total 5 m.; capital, 125,000/.; loans, 41,600. 
A proposed extension to Port Glasgow was rejected in Committee, 


8. Ballochney— To enable the Ballochney Railway Company to 
improve the gauge of their rails.” 


9, Belfast and County Down—“ For making a railway from Belfast to 
Downpatrick, with branches to the towns of Holywood, Newtownards, 
Bangor, and Donaghadee, all in the county of Down.” Length, main line, 
24% m.; branches, 203 m.; total, 453 m. Capital, 500,000/.; loans, 
166,666. 

_ Berks and Hants. See Great Western, No. 109. 


10. Birkenhead, Lancashire, and Cheshire Junction—“ For making a 
railway from the Chester and Birkenhead Railway to the Manchester and 
Birmingham Railway, with branches therefrom, to be called the Birkenhead, 
Lancashire, and Cheshire Junction Railway.” Length, main line from 
Chester and Birkenhead Railway at Hooton to Stockport, 383 m.; branches 
74 m.; total, 46m. Capital, 1,500,000/.; loans, 500,007. 


yoo ony and Gloucester. See Bristol and Birmingham, No. 25, 
and Midland, No. 165. 


ll. Birmingham, Lichfield,and Manchester—“ For making a railway 
from Birmingham to Lichfield, to be called the Birmingham, Lichfield, and 
Manchester Railway.” From the Grand Junction Railway at Aston, near 
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Birmingham, to the Trent Valley Railway at Lichfield ; length, 144 m.; 
capital, 260,000/.; loans, 80,0007. Sold to the London and North- 
Western Railway Company. 


12. Birmingham and Oxford Junction—“ For making a railway from 
Birmingham, to join the lines of the proposed Oxford and Rugby and 
Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton Railways, and to be called the 
Birmingham and Oxford Junction Railway.” Length, main line, 324 m.; 
Stratford branch, 10} m.; total 423 m. (exclusive of the Birmingham Exten- 
sion, for which see No. 13); capital, 700,000/.; loans, 233,330/. This and 
the next line, though sanctioned by two distinct Acts, constitute one under- 
taking, with a united capital of 1,000,000/., and power to borrow 330,3302. 
It has been promoted by the Great Western Railway Company, who have 
power to purchase or lease it, and who have already purchased the Oxford 
and Rugby line. Under the Gauge Regulation Act of 1846, both this line 
and the Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Dudley Railway (No. 14 in 
this Table), with which it is intended to amalgamate, must be laid upon 
the narrow gauge; but as the break of gauge which this arrangement would 
involve at Fenny Compton, the point of junction with the Oxford and 
Rugby line, would impair the utility of this undertaking as a competing line 
between London and Birmingham and the surrounding districts, the Great 
Western Company yet hope to obtain permission for laying these lines upon 
the broad gauge. See Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, No. 203. 


13. Birmingham and Oxford Junction; Birmingham Extension— 
“ For making a railway into Birmingham in extension of the proposed 
Birmingham and Oxford Junction Railway.” Length, rather less than 
1} m.; capital, 300,0007.; loans, 100,0007. See note to No. 12. 


14. Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Dudley—“ For making rail- 
ways from Birmingham to Wolverhampton and Dudley, to be called the 
Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Dudley Railway.” To join the 
Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton (broad gauge) line of 1845. 
Main line, 11 m.; branch to Dudley, 34 m.; total length, 143 m. 
Capital, 700,000/.; loans, 233,333]. See note to No. 12. A portion of 
this line is to be used in common by this and the South Staffordshire Junc- 
tion Railway Companies. See No. 239. 


15. Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Stour Valley—“ For making a 
railway from Birmingham to Wolverhampton, and to the Grand Junction 
Railway in the parish of Bushbury, with a branch to Dudley.” The Bir- 
mingham, Wolverhampton, and Stour Valley Railway Company brought 
two distinct schemes before Parliament in 1846, one of which, that sanc- 
tioned by this Act, was distinguished as the “ Birmingham, Wolverhamp- 
ton, and Dudley lines;” and the other, which was withdrawn, as the “ Stour 
Valley line.” This undertaking consists of a main line of 15} m., and a 
branch of 3} m. to Dudley, making 18} m. in the whole, for which a share- 
capital of 1,110,000/., and loans to the amount of 370,000/., are authorized. 
The Act contains powers for selling the undertaking to the London and 
Birmingham (now London and North-Western) Railway Company, the 
Shrewsbury and Birmingham Railway Company, and the Birmingham . 
Canal Company (which latter body is, by two Acts of the past Session, 
amalgamated with the Dudley Canal Company, and placed in a position 
somewhat analogous to amalgamation with the London and North-Western 
Railway Company), which companies are united in its management. 


16. Blackburn, Clitheroe, and North- Western Junction—“ For making 
a railway, with branches therefrom, in the county of Lancaster and West 
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Riding of the county of York, to be called the Blackburn, Clitheroe 
and North-Western Junction Railway.’’. Length, main line, from Black- 
burn, by Clitheroe, to the North-Western Railway (No. 201 in this table), 
at Long Preston, near Settle, 23 m.; branch to join the Leeds and Brad- 
ford Extension Railway (No. 54 in our table of last year), nearly 9 m.; 
branch to Old Banks line works, 3 m. ; total, 323m. Capital, 600,000/. ; 
loans, 200,000/. The Act confers powers to lease the liue to, or amalga- 
mate it with, the Blackburn, Darwen, and Bolton. 


17. Blackburn, Darwen, and Bolton —“ To enable the Blackburn, 
Darwen, and Bolton Railway Company to alter the line of part of their 
railway.” Length, rather over $m. Affords a shorter junction with the 
Manchester and Bolton and other lines at Bolton. New capital, 100,000/. 
A projected branch to Bury was struck out of the Bill. See No. 16. 


18. Blackburn and Preston—“ For making certain branches from the 
line of the Blackburn and Preston Railway, in the county of Lancaster ; 
and for amending the Acts relating thereto.” The principal branch is one 
of about 12 m. to the North Union Railway at Bamber Bridge. The others 
are very short branches at Blackburn. Total length, about 24 m.; capital, 
30,0002. ; loans, 10,0007. (See p. 104.) 


19. Blackburn and Preston and East Lancashire— To unite and con- 
solidate the Blackburn and Preston Railway Company with the East Lan- 
cashire Railway Company.” 

Bodmin and Wadebridge. See Cornwall, No. 44. 


20. Boston, Stamford, and Birmingham—* For making a railway from 
tlie line of the Syston and Peterborough Railway, in the parish of Help- 
stone, near to the town of Stamford, to the line of the Wisbech branch of the 
Lynn and Ely Railway at or near to the town of Wisbech, to be called 
the Boston, Stamford, and Birmingham Railway.” Length, 22 m.; 
capital, 252,0002. ; loans, 84,0007. 


21. Bridgewater and Taunton Canal, Railway, and Harbour—“ To 
enable the Bridgewater and Taunton Canal Company to make a railway 
from Bridgewater to the Bristol Channel at or near Stolford, in the county 
of Somerset, with branches therefrom, and to make a harbour at or near 
Stolford.” Main line 93 m., and three short branches; making a total of 
rather less than 11m. Estimated cost, 340,000/.; but the Act does not 
confer power to raise any money. See Chard Canal, No. 38. 


22. Brighton and Chichester ; Littlehampton Branch—* For making 
a branch railway from the Brighton and Chichester Railway to the town of 
Littlehampton, in the county of Sussex.” Length, 1} m. A branch to 
Bognor was originally included in the Bill. Capital (provided for both 
branches), 45,000. ; loans, 15,000/. 


23. Brighton and Chichester ; Steyning Branch—* For making a branch 
railway from the Brighton and Chichester Railway to the town of Steyning, 


in the county of Sussex.” Length, 4} m.; capital, 44,000/.; loans, 
14, 6660. 


24. Brighton, Lewes, and Hastings ; Deviations and Branches—“ For 
making railways from the Brighton, Lewes, and Hastings Railway to East- 
bourne, to Hailsham, and to Seaford and Newhaven, and certain deviations 
from the line of the said railway, all in the county of Sussex.” The de- 
viations are on the Keymer branch of last session; the Eastbourne branch, 
from Polegate station, is nearly 42 m. long; the Hailsham branch, from the 
same place, nearly 3 m.; and the Seaford and Newhaven branch, from 
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Southeram Corner, near Lewes, 84 m.; makinga total of about 16 m. 
Capital, 182,000/.; loans, 60,600). 


25. Bristol and Birmingham and Midland —“To consolidate the 
Bristol and Gloucester and Birmingham and Gloucester Railway Com- 
panies with the Midland Railway Company,” 


26. Bristol and Exeter; Crewkerne Branch—“For making a railway 
from the Yeovil branch of the Bristol and Exeter Railway to or towards 
the town of Crewkerne, iv the county of Somerset ; and for amending the 
Acts relating to the Bristol and Exeter Railway.” Length, 83 m. ; esti- 
mated cost, 120,000/. See also Cornwall, No. 44; and Portbury, No. 204. 


Bristol and Gloucester. See Bristol and Birmingham, No. 25. ~ 


27. Bristol and South Wales—“ For making a railway communication 
between the city of Bristol and the proposed South Wales Railway, in the 
county of Monmouth, with a branch railway therefrom.” Includes a 
ferry across the Severn. Length, from Bristol to the New Passage, 114 m., 
and from the opposite shore to the junction with the South Wales Rail- 
way, including a branch towards Chepstow, nearly 1 m.; branch from the 
tenth mile to the Old Passage or Aust, 24 m. ; total, nearly 15 m. ; capital, 
250,000/.; loans, 83,333/, To be laid on the broad gauge. 


“ 98. Buckinghamshire ; Oxford and Bletchley Junction—“ For making 
arailway from Oxford to the London and Birmingham Railway at 
Bletchley, in the county of Buckingham.” Length, 29} m.; capital, 
595,001. ; loans, 198,000/. See explanatory note to No, 29. 


-29. Buckinghamshire ; Buckingham and Brackley Line—“ For making 
a railway from the Oxford and Bletchley Junction Railway to Buckingham 
and Brackley.” This line, which is about 104 m. long, is the only portion 
sanctioned by parliament of a line from Tring to Banbury, brought 
forward by the Buckinghamshire Railway Company in conjunction with 
their Oxford and Bletchley line, and with another projected line from 
Aylesbury to Harrow. The reduced capital to be raised under this bill is 
200,000/., with power to borrow 66,666/. The total length of the lines for 
which powers have been obtained by the Buckinghamshire Railway Com- 
pany, is something over 40 m.; their total share-capital 795,000/.; and 
sat power to borrow 264,666/ Both bills contain powers for leasing or 
selling the lines to the London and Birmingham Railway Company. 


30. Caledonian; Carlisle Deviation—“To enable the Caledonian 
Railway Company to deviate the line of the said railway in the vicinity of 
Carlisle.” Length, nearly 1} m.; new capital, 75,0002. ; loans, 25,000/. 


31. Caledoniun; Clydesdale Junction Deviations—“To enable the 
Caledonian Railway Company to deviate certain portions of the Clydesdale 
Junction Railway.” Length, rather morethan 3 m. ; new capital, 16,0004. ; 
loans, 5,300, 

32. Caledonian; Glasgow Terminal Branches—“To enable the Cale- 
donian Railway Company to form certain branch and terminal railways 
in the vicinity of Glasgow.” The total length of these branches, as the bill 

d the committees of both Houses of Parliament, was about 2} m.;. 
Prot’a short portion of the proposed works, including a bridge over the 
Clyde, was withdrawn in deference to the Lords of the Admiralty. The 
‘educed capital is 350,000/, with power to borrow 116,600/. 


33. Caledonian ; Glasgow, Garnkirk, and Coatbridge Branches—* To 
enable the Caledonian Railway Company to make branch railways from 
the Castlecary branch of the Caledonian Railway to the Glasgow, Garn- 
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kirk, and Coatbridge Railway.” Length, 14 m. ; capital, 50,000/.; loans, 
16,0007. See also No. 83. 

34. Caledonian; Glasgow, Garnkirk, and Coatbridge Purchase— 
“To effectuate the sale by the Glasgow, Garnkirk, and Coatbridge Railway 


Company of the said railway to the Caledonian Railway Company ; and 
for other purposes therewith connected.” 


35. Caledonian ; Polloc and Govan and Clydesdale Junction Amalga- 
mation—“ To amalgamate the Polloc and Govan and Clydesdale Junction 
Railways with the Caledonian Railway.” 

See also Glasgow, Barrhead, and Neilston Direct, No. 80; Glasgow, 
Kilmarnock, and Ardrossan, No. 84; and Glasgow Southern Terminal, 
No. 90. 


36. Caledonian and Dumbartonshire Junction—* For making a railway 
from Glasgow to Dumbarton and Lochlopmond, and with branches to 
Helensburgh and other places, to be called the Caledonian and Dumbar- 
tonshire Junction Railway.” Length, main line, 203 m. ; branches, 123 m. ; 
total, 33} m. Capital, 600,000/. ; loans, 200,000/. 


Cambridge and Oxford. See Hitchin and Royston, No. 113. 


37. Cameron’s Coalbrook Steam Coal and Swansea and Loughor—* To 
authorize the construction of a railway from Maln-y-Manach to Rhydyde- 
fydd, in the county of Glamorgan, to be called Cameron’s Coalbrook Steam 
Coal and Swansea and Loughor Railway.’? Length, 5 m.; capital, 
24,0002; loans, 80007. This is part only of the scheme brought before 
parliament, and the capital was reduced accordingly. At Rhydydefydd it 
joins the termination of the old Oystermouth tramway, along which it was 
designed to run for some distance, 


38, Chard Canal—“To enable the Chard Cana] Company to convert 
into a railway the portion of the Chard Canal from Creech Saint Michael 
to Ilminster, all in the county of Somerset.” Length, 8 m.; estimated 
cost, 130,000/.; no power to raise money. This and the line to be formed 
by the Bridgewater and Taunton Canal Company (See No. 21) form parts 
of a contemplated railway to connect the Bristol and English Channels. 


39. Clonmel and Thurles—* For completing a railway communication 
between the town of Clonmel and the Great Southern and Western Railway 
at or near the town of Thurles.’ Main line, from the Waterford and 
Limerick Railway at Clonmel to the Great Southern and Western Railway 
at Cashel, 154 m.; branch to the Slievardagh collieries, 10} m.; total, 
253m. Capital, 400,0007.; loans, 133,0002 Sold to the Great Southern 
and Western Railway Company. 


Clydesdale Junction. Seg Caledonian, Nos. 31 and 35. 


40. Cockermouth and Workington Extension— For making a railway 
from the borough of Cockermouth to the town of Keswick, all in the county 
of Cumberland, to be called the Cockermouth and Workington Extension 
Railway.” Length, nearly 144 m.; capital, 200,000/.; loans, 60,000/. 

41. Colchester, Stour Valley, Sudbury, and Halstead—“ For making a 
railway from the Eastern Counties Railway at Marks Tey, near Colchester, 
to the town of Sudbury, in the county of Suffolk, and the town of Halstead, 
in the county of Essex, witha branch railway from the Eastern Union Rail- 
way to the Hythe at Colchester.” Length, main line to Sudbury, nearly 
12 m.; line to Halstead, 53 m.; Hythe extension and short junctions, 1} 
m.; total 19} m. Capital, 250,000/.; loans, 83,000/. The company has 
purchased almost all the shares in the Stour Navigation. 
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42. Cork, Blackrock, and Passage—“ For making a railway from the 
borough of Cork through Blackroek to the town of Passage West.” Length, 
63 m.; capital, 130,0002.; loans, 43,0002, 


43. Cork and Waterford—“ For making a railway from Cork to Water- 
ford, with brauches therefrom.” Main line, 78 m.; branch to Fermoy, 
18 m.; branch to Tramore, 1} m.; total, 97} m.; capital, 1,500,000/. ; 
loans, 500,000/. 


44. Cornwall—“ For making a railway and other works from Plymouth 
to Falmouth, and other places in the county of Cornwall, to be called the 
Cornwall Railway.” Length, main line, from Falmouth to Eldad, 
63} m.; line to Padstow, 153 m.; branches to the Liskeard and Caradon 
Railway, and to the quays at Truro and Penryn, about 13 m. ; total, about 
71m. Capital (partly subscribed by the Great Western, Bristol and 
Exeter, and South Devon Corapanies), 1,600,000/. ; loans, 533,333]. To 
be laid on the broad gauge ; but provision is made for adding a narrow 
gauge line between Truro and Falmouth if hereafter required. The act 
authorizes the purchase or leasing, should it be deemed desirable, of the 
Bodmin and Wadebridge and Liskeard and Caradon Railways, and the 
Liskeard and Looe Canal. ; 


45. Coventry, Nuneaton, Birmingham, and Leicester—“ For making a 
railway from the Trent Valley Railway near Nuneaton to the Midland 
Railway in the parish of Wigston Magna, in the county of Leicester, to be 
called the Coventry, Nuneaton, Birmingham, and Leicester Railway.” 
Length, 15 m,; capital, 270,000/.; loans, 90,0007. The act sanctions only 
a part of the original project, the continuation from Nuneaton to Coventry 
being provided for by a line granted to the London and Birmingham Rail- 
way Company (No. 139 in this table), to whom the owners of this line 
have since made arrangements for selling their undertaking. 


46. Cromford Canal—“ Authorizing the sale of the Cromford Canal 
and other property of the Cromford Canal Company.” See Manchester, 
Buaton, Matlock, and Midlands Junction Railway, No. 161. 


47, Deeside—“For making a railway from Ferryhill near Aberdeen 
to Aboyne, to be called the Deeside Railway.” Length, 29 m.; capital, 
220,000/.; loans, 73,3337, The act confers powers to lease the line to the 
Aberdeen Railway Company, 


48, Direct London and Portsmouth—“ For making a railway from the 
Croydon and Epsom Railway at Epsom to the town of Portsmouth, to be 
called The Direct London and Portsmouth Railway.’’ Length, 60} m.; 
capital, 1,500,000/.; loans, 500,000/. Amalgamated with the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast. Though projected as an atmospheric line, the 
act allows the use of locomotive power, which it now appears probable may 
be preferred. See Reading, Guildford, and Reigate, No. 205. . 


49. Dublin, Belfast, and Coleraine Junction—“ For making a Railway 
from Armagh to Portrush, with branches to Randalstown and Ballymoney.” 
Main line, 70 m.; branch to Randalstown, 13 m.; branch to Ballymoney, | 
43 m.; total, 87 m.; capital, 642,400/ ; loans, 214,133/. 


‘ §0. Dublin, Dundrum, and Rathfarnham—* For making a railway from 
Dublin to Dundrum and Rathfarnham, to be called the Dublin, Dundrum, 
and Rathfarnham Railway.” Length, Dublin to Dundrum, rather over 
3m. branch to Rathfarnham, rather over 23 m.; total, nearly 5} m.; 
capital, 200,000/.; loans, 66,0002. 
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‘51. Dublin and Kingstown ; Extension—“For extending the line of 
the Dublin and Kingstown Railway to the Bridge of Bray, in the county of 
Dublin.” Length, 7} m.; capital, 300,000/.; loans, 100,000/. See also 
Waterford, Wexford, Wicklow, and Dublin, No. 255. 


_ Duffryn-Llynvi and Porth-Cawl. See Llynvi Valley, No. 134. 


52. Dunblane, Doune, and Callander—“ For making a railway from 
the Scottish Central Railway at Dunblane by Doune to Callander, to be 
called the Dunblane, Doune, and Callander Railway.” Length, 103 m.; 
capital, 80,000/.; loans, 26,666/, Power is given to lease the line to the 
Scottish Central Railway Company. 


53. Dundee and Arbroath ; Extensions—“To enable the Dundee and 
Arbroath Railway Company to make a railway from their line at Broughty 
to Broughty Ferry Castle, and another railway from their line at Geordie’s 
Burn to the Arbroath and Forfar Railway at Almeriecloss.’’? Length under 
13 m.; estimated cost, 25,000/.; no power given to raise money. 


Dundee and Newtyle. See Dundee and Perth, No. 54. 


54. Dundee and Perth; Deviation and Extension—“To enable the 
Dundee and Perth Railway Company to alter their line at Inchyra and 
Lairwell, and to extend the same towards the Penitentiary at Perth.” 
Length of deviations nearly 34m. No power to raise money. The act 
gives power to lease or purchase the Dundee and Newtyle Railway. 


wa and Sunderland. See Newcastle and Darlington Junction, 
o. 185. 


55. East and West India Docks and Birmingham Junction—“ For 
making a Railway from the East and West India Docks to join the London 
and Birmingham Railway at the Camden Town Station, to be called the 
East and West India Docks and Birmingham Junction Railway.” Length, 
8 m.; capital, 600,000/.; loans, 200,0007. Promoted by the London and 
Birmingham Railway Company. 

56. East and West Yorkshire Junction—“For making a railway from 
Knaresborough to or near to the city of York, to be called the East and West 
Yorkshire Junction Railway.’ Joins the Great North of England about 
134 m. from York ; length barely 15} m.; capital, 200,000/.; loans, 66,6002. 


57. East Lancashire; Deviations and Branches—“To enable the 
East Lancashire Railway Company to alter the line and levels of such rail- 
way, and to make branches therefrom; and for other purposes relating 
thereto.” Bacup branch, 4} m. long; Crawshaw Booth branches, 13 m.; 
total, 6m. The deviations amount to about 81m. The new capital, part 
of which is for laying a double track on a portion of the original line, is 
300,0002.; loans, 100,000/. See also Blackburn and Preston, No. 19, and 
Liverpool, Ormskirk, and Preston, No. 133. 


58. East Lincolnshire—“ For making a railway from Great Grimsby by 
Louth and Alford to Boston, all in the county of Lincoln, to be called the 
Railway.” Length, 48 m.; capital, 600,000/.; loans, 

> 


59. East of Fife—“<¥For making a railway from the Edinburgh and 
Northern Railway at Markinch to Anstruther Easter, with a branch to the 
Kirkland Works, to be called the East of Fife Railway.” Length, main line, 
nearly 18 m.; branch, }m.; capital, 253,500/.; loans, 84,5002. Another 
‘branch, to join the Edinburgh and Northern line at Thornton, was with- 
drawn during the progress of the bill. 
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60. Eastern Counties ; Stations Enlaryement—“To enable the Eastern 
Counties Railway Company to @nlarge their stations: in London and at 
—apernl and for other purposes.” See p. 103. Additional capital, 
946,000/, 

61. Eastern Counties; Epping Extension.—“To enable the- Eastern 
Counties Railway. Company to.make a railway from Epping to a. point of 
junction. with the Colchester line of the Eastern Counties Railway at or 
near the Ilford Station thereon.” Length, 10}m.; capital, 220,0002 ; 
loans, 73,3337. This may be regarded as a. substitute for the Epping line, 
of which the greater part was postponed last year. (See ‘Companion’ for 
1846, p. 76. We may notice here that the name of London and Blackwall 
Extension Railway was given in the Act to the line there described.) 


62. Eastern Counties and Thames Junction Branches—“ To enable the 
Eastern Counties Railway Company to make two branch railways from the 
line of the. Eastern Counties and Thames. Junction Railway, one thereof 
terminating at the pepper warehouses belonging to the East India Dock Com- 

y, and the other terminating by a junction with the Eastern Counties 
ailway. Branch to the pepper-warehouses, 3 furlongs and 27 yards; 
second branch to Eastern Counties line 2 furlongs 115 yards; capital, 
40,0007.; loans, 13,333/. See p. 103 of this volume, and p. 95 of the 
Companion ’ for 1846. 

See also Ambergate, Nottingham, &c., No. 3; and Edmonton, 
No. 74; Maldon, Witham, and Braintree, No.155; Newmarket and Ches- 
terford, No. 188; and Wisbech, St. Ives, and Cambridge Junction, No. 266. 


63. Eastern Union; Ardleigh and Colchester Line—“To empower the 
Eastern Union Railway Company to complete the Eastern Union Railway 
from the junction thereof with the line of the Eastern Counties Railway at 
Ardleigh to Colchester.” Length, 2}m. See p. 105. The bill empowers 
the Eastern Union Company to. raise 20,000/.. additional capital, and 
6,666/. by loans. See No. 64. 


64. Eastern Union and Hadleigh Junction—“ For making a railway 
from the Eastern Union Railway in the parish of Bentley to the town of 
Hadleigh, all in the county of Suffolk, eo be called the Eastern Union and 
Hadleigh Junction Railway.” Length,. with two junctions with Eastern 
Union line, 6}m.; capital, 75,000/.; loans, 25,000/. Purchased by the 
Eastern Union Company. 


65. Edinburgh and Bathgate—* For making a railway from the Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow Railway to Bathgate, with branches, to be called the 
Edinburgh and Bathgate Railway.” Main line, from near the Ratho station 
of the Edinburgh and Glasgow line to Bathgate, nearly 11} m.; branch to 
Mid Calder, nearly 24m. ; branch to the Binny quarries, 14 m.; branch 
from Barrack to Whitburn, nearly 54.m.; branch from Bathgate to Whit- 
burn, nearly 3m.; total, about 234m. Capital, 250,0001.; loans, 83,000/. 
Leased to the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway Company. 


66. Edinburgh and Glasgow ; Amendment and Branch—“To enable _ 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway Company to alter the line of the 
Glasgow Junction Railway, and to form a branch to South Queensferry.” 
The branch is nearly 63m. long, and joins the main line at the Gogar 
station, near Broomhouse. The alteration of the Glasgow Junction line 
involves the abandonment of 425 yards of the original line, and the substitu- 
tion of 372 yards of new line. Capital, 150,000/.; loans, 50,000/, A pro- 
jected branch to Port Dundas was struck out during the progress of the bill. 
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The Glasgow Junction line having been i perly described in p. 77 of 
last year’s ‘Companion,’ we may here state that, in the words in the 
Act, it is a line “ from the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway near Pinkston 
Bog to the cut of Junction Canal at or near Broomhill,” and “to the north 
quay of the harbour of Glasgow,” and that the power to make it was given 
to the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway Company. 

See also Airdrie and Bathgate Junction, No. 1 ; Edinburgh and Bath- 
ate, No.65; Glasgow, Airdrie, and Monklands Junction, No. 79; Monk- 
and and Kirkintilloch, No. 177; Slamannan, No. 231; Slamannan and 

Borrowstouness, No. 232; Stirling and Dunfermline, No. 242; Stirling- 
shire Midland Junction, No, 243; and Wishaw and Coltness, No. 267. 


67. Edinburgh, Leith, and Granton ; Amendment—“To amend and 
enlarge the powers of the Acts relating to the Edinburgh, Leith, and Granton 
Railway.” Additional capital, 53,2801. ; loans, 17,7602, 

68. Edinburgh and Northern; Dunfermline Branch—“To enable the 
Edinburgh and Northern Railway Company to make a railway from their 


line at Thornton to Dunfermline.” Length, nearly 15 m.; capital, 189,750/.; 
loans, 63,2502, 


69. Edinburgh and Northern; Dysart Deviation and Pettyeur Branch 
—* To enable the Edinburgh and Northern Railway Company to alter their 
line of railway near to Dysart, to make a branch railway from Kinghorn to 
the harbour of Pettycur, and for other purposes relating to the said com- 
pany.” Length of deviation nearly 3m.; of Pettycur branch about 600 
yards; new capital, 20,000/.; loans, 66667. 


70. Edinburgh and Northern; Newport Branch—*“ To enable the 
Edinburgh and Northern Railway Company to extend their line of railway 
from Cupar to Newport.” Length, nearly 153 m.; capital, 200,250/. ; loans, 
66,7502. A projected branch to St. Audrew's was struck out of the bill. 

71. Edinburgh and Northern ; Strathearn Deviation“ To enable the 
Edinburgh and Northern Railway Company to make a railway from New- 
burgh to the Scottish Central Railway at Hilton.”? Length, 9 m.; esti- 
mated cost, 112,200/. 


72, Edinburgh and Northern ; Tay Ferry—“To enable the Edinburgh 
and Northern Railway Company to purchase the Ferry across the river Tay 
between Ferry-Port-on-Craig and Broughty.” 


73. Ely and Huntingdon— To amend the Ely and Huntingdon Rail- 
way Act.” Additional capital, 120,000/.; loans, 40,000/. 

74. Enfield and Edmonton—* For making a railway from the Northern 
and Eastern Counties Railway at Edmonton to the town of Enfield in the 
county of Middlesex.” Length, barely 3 m.; capital, 36,000/.; loans, 
12,0004 The act contains powers for selling the line to the Eastern Coun- 
ties Railway Company.. 

Epping. See Eastern Counties, No. 61. 

Erewash Valley. See Midland, Nos. 168 and 169 


75. Exeter and Exmouth—“ For making a railway from Exeter to Ex- 
mouth, to be called the Exeter and Exmouth Railway.” Length, with a 
short branch at Topsham, 10} m.; capital, 160,000/.; loans, 53,0004. , 

76. Fleetwood, Preston, and West Riding Junction—* For making a 
railway from Preston in the County Palatine of Lancaster to Clitheroe in 
the same County Palatine.” Length, nearly 16 m.; capital, 270,000/.; 
loans, 90,0007, “ Projected branches to Burnley and Padiham, and a conti- 
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nuation from Clitheroe to Elslack, were struck out during the progress of the 
bill, and the capital was reducetl accordingly. Power given to purchase or 
lease the Preston and Longridge Railway. | 


77. Furness; Extensions and Branches—“To enable the Furness Rai!- 
way Company to extend their line to Broughton and to Ulverstone, and to 
make certain branches therefrom; and to amend the act relating thereto.” 
Length, extension from Sandside to Broughton, 34 m.; extension from 
Dalton to Ulverstone, 4 m.; branch to Whitriggs Iron Mines, 1 m.; branch 
to Butts Iron Mines, under 3 m.; total,9m. New capital, partly for com- 
pleting the original line, 100,000/.; loans, 33,600/. 

Galway and Kilkenny. See Kilkenny and Great Southern and West- 
ern, No. 120. 


78. General Terminus and Glasgow Harbour—“ For making a railway 
from the Polloc and Govan Railway to the River Clyde and Harbour of 
Glasgow, with branches, to be called the’General Terminus and Glasgow 
Harbour Railway.” This is a short terminal railway, of little more than 1 
m., from the Polloc and Govan Railway to the River Clyde and the har- 
bour of Glasgow, with a branch to the joint line of the Glasgow, Paisley, 
Kilmarnock, and Ayr, and Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock railways; and 
another to the Glasgow, Barrhead, and Neilston Direct railway. The total 
length is under 2} m.; capital, 200,000/.; loans, 66,6667. 


79.” Glasgow, Airdrie, and Monklands Junction—“ For making ‘a rail- 
way from Glasgow to Airdrie, with branches to the Clydesdale Junction 
Railway and to Mile End, to be called the Glasgow, Airdrie, and Monk- 
lands Junction Railway.’ Main line, 10} m.; branch to Clydesdale 
Junction, 22 m.; branch to Mile End, nearly 1 m.; connection with Garn- 
kirk Extension Railway, } m.; total, 14} m. Capital, 400,000/. ; loans, 
133,300/. Leased to the Monkland Mineral railways, and transferred with 
them to the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway Company. 


80. Glasgow, Barrhead, and Neilston Direct ; Branches—“ To enable 
the Glasgow, Barrhead, and Neilston Direct Railway Company to make 
branch railways to Thornliebank and Househill; and to amend the Act re- 
lating to such railway.” Length, Thornliebank branch, 5 furlongs 44 
yards ; Househill branch, 6 furlongs 66 yards; total, under 14 m.; capital, 
35,000/.; loans, 11,6567. This line, together with the Glasgow Southern 
Terminal, No. 90, is to be leased to the Caledonian. See also Glasgow, 
Kilmarnock, and Ardrossan, No. 84; and Glasgow, Strathaven, and Lesma- 
hagow Direct, No. 91. ; 


* 81. Glasgow and Belfast Union—“ For making a railway from the 
Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr Railway near the Manse of New- 
ton to the town of Girvan, with a branch to the town of Maybole, to be 
called the Glasgow and Belfast Union Railway.” Main line, 214 m.; 
branch, nearly | m.; capital, 330,000/.; loans, 110,000/. This is only 
part of a much more extensive project; and it is to be made over to the 
Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr Railway Company. 


82. Glasgow, Dumfries, and Carlisle— For making a railway from 
the Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr Railway near Cumnock to the 
Caledonian Railway near the crossing of the River Sark, to be called the 
Glasgow, Dumfries, and Carlisle Railway, with branches.” Main line, 
nearly 65 m.; Canonbie branch, 84 m.; Annan Harbour branch, under 1} 
m.; Crawick branch, 16} m.; total, 903 m; capital, 1,300,0007.; loans, 
433,3007. The act provides for the working of a portion of the line, from 
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Annan to Gretna, by the rival Caledonian company ; and also for the amal- 
gamation of this line with the Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr. 


83. Glasgow, Garnkirk, and Coatbridge Extension —“ To enable the 
Glasgow, Garnkirk, and Coatbridge Railway Company to extend the ter- 
minus of their railway in Glasgow.” Length, 173 yards; additional capi- 
tal, 20,0002, See also Caledonian, Nos. 33 and 34, 


' 84. Glasgow, Kilmarnock, and Ardrossan—“¥or making a railway 
from the Glasgow, Barrhead, and Neilston Direct Railway to the town of 
Kilmarnock, with certain branches therefrom, to be called the Glasgow, 
Kilmarnock, and Ardrossan Railway, and to purchase the Ardrossan Railway 
and Harbour.” Main line, from Crofthead to Kilmarnock, 14} m. ; 
Ardrossan branch, nearly 103 m.; branch from it to the Kilmarnock and 
Ayr line, } m.; Irvine branch, 33 m.; branch from it to Perceton colliery, 
1 m.; total, about 293 m,; capital, 750,0002. ; loans, 250,000/. Projected 
in connection with the Caledonian, and in opposition to the Glasgow, 
Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr Railway. The company has purchased the 
Ardrossan Railway and harbour. | 


85. Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock ; Harbour Branch—* To enable 
the Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock Railway Company to make a branch 
railway to the River and Frith of Clyde at or near Greenock, and a pier or 
wharf. in connection therewith.” Length, 352 yards; capital, 25,0004. ; 
loans, 8333/. 


86. Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock; Polloc and Govan Branch— 
“To enable the Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock Railway Company to 
make a branch railway to the Polloc and Govan Railway; and to amend 
the acts relating to the said railway.’’ Length, 330 yards ; capital, 15,000/.; 
loans, 50002, 

87. Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr; Deviation and Branches 
—*To enable the Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr Railway Com- 
pany to alter their line near Kilmarnock, and to make branches to Linwood, 

winlees, and the Kilmarnock and Troon Railway.” The deviation, of 
nearly 14 m., is on the Cumnock Extension of last session (see ‘Compa- 
nion’ for 1846, p. 77); the Linwood Mills branch, rather over 1 m.; the 
Swinlees branch, 2} m.; and the Troon branch, nearly 1 m. ; total, 5% m.; 
capital, 60,000/.; loans, 20,0U0/. 


88. Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr ; Irvine Branches—“ To 
amend the acts relating to the Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr 
Railway; and to authorize the formation of branches from Busby to Irvine, 
and from Irvine to the harbour thereof, with a subsidiary branch to Perceton 
Coalworks.” Principal branch, 5} m.; Irvine Harbour branch, ? m. ; 
Perceton branch, nearly # m.; total, 7 m.; capital, 80,000/.; loans, 
26, 666/. 


89. Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr ; Strathaven Branch— 
“To enable the Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr Railway Company 
to make a branch from their railway near Blair to Strathaven ; and to amend 
the acts relating to such railway.” Length, rather over 18 m.; capital, 
230,000/. ; loans, 76,000/, 

See also Ayrshire and Bridge of Weir, No.1; Glasgow and Belfast 
Union, No. 81; Glasgow, Dumfries, and Carlisle, No. 82; and Kilmar- 
nock and Troon, No. 121. | 


90. Glasgow Southern Terminal—* For making a railway from the 
Glasgow, Barrhead, and Neilston Direct Railway to the Caledonian Rail- 
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way.” Length, rather over 1 m.; capital, 40,000/.; loans, 13,3337. This 
undertaking, which is part of a larger scheme brought before parliament, 


has been made over to the Glasgow, Barrhead, and Neilston Railway 
Company. See No, 80. 


91. Glasgow, Strathaven, and Lesmahagow Direct—“For making a 
railway from and out of the Glasgow, Barrhead, and Neilston Direct Rail- 
way near to Pollokshaws to the town of Strathaven.’ Length, 15} m. ; 
capital, 350,000/. ; loans, 116,666/. 


92. Gloucester and Dean Forest—“ For making a railway from Glou- 
cester to the Monmouth and Hereford Railway, and to the South Wales 
Railway at Awre, to be called the Gloucester and Dean Forest Railway.” 
Length, main line, 153 m., and branches 2} m.; capital, 320,000/. ; loans, 
105,000/. To be leased or sold to the Great Western Railway Company. 


93. Grand Junction ; Branches—* For enabling the Grand Junction Rail- 
way Company to make certain branch lines of railway, to be called the 
Huyton and Aston Branch, the Huyton, Prescot, and Saint Helens Branch, 
the Warrington and Kenyon Branch, the Warrington and Parkside Branch, 
and the Edgehill and Huyton Branch; and for amending the former Acts 
relating to the said Company.’ Huyton and Aston branch, 12 m., and Run- 
corn branch from it, nearly 1 m.; Huyton, Prescot, and St. Helens branch, 
54 m.; Warrington and Kenyon branch, nearly 5 m.; Warrington and Park- 
side branch, 44 m.; Edgehill and Huyton branch, 4} m.; total about 32} 
m. Capital, 1,150,000/ 


94. Grand Junction ; Huyton and Warrington Branch—* For enabling 
the Grand Junction Railway Company to make a branch line of railway 
from Huyton to Warrington; and for amending the former Acts relating to 
the said Company.” Length, 12 m.; capital, 130,000/. ; 

See also London and Birmingham, No. 135; and North Union, No. 198. 

95. Gravesend and Rochester Railway and Canal—“To authorize the 

rchase of the Gravesend and Rochester Railway and Canal by the South- 

tern Railway Company.” See p. 101. 


" 96. Great Grimsby and Sheffield Junction; Deviation and Branch— 
“ For making certain new lines and deviations in the line-of the Great 
Grimsby and Sheffield Junction Railway, and for constructing a branch 
therefrom to the town of Caistor, all in the parts of Lindsey in the county 
of Lincoln.” Deviations, 44 m.; branch, 22m. New capital, partly for 
the original line, 290,0002 ; loans, 96,000/, 


97. Great Grimsby and Sheffield Junction ; Extension and Branch— 
“ For enabling the Great Grimsby and Sheffield Junction Railway Company 
to make an extension from the Market Rasen branch from the Great Grimsby 
and Sheffield Junction Railway to communicate with the city of Lincoln, 
and also a branch to the town of Barton-upon-Humber, and other works 
connected therewith.” Lincoln extension, 16 m.; Barton branch (New Hol- 
land), nearly 4 m.; total,20 m. Capital, 265,000/.; loans, 88,000/, 


98. Great Grimsby and Sheffield Junction; Extension—“To authorize 
the Great Grimsby and Sheffield Junction Railway Company to make an 
extension from their line of railway in the parish of Bole, in the county of 
Nottingham, to the town of Newark-upon-Trent, in the same county,” 
Length, 203 m. Capital, 260,000/. ; loans, 86,0004. 


99. Great Grimsby and Sheffield Junction ; Humber Ferries—<“ For esta- 
g a steam communication across the river Humber in connexion with 
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the a and Sheffield Junction Railway.” Capital, 40,000/. ; 
See also Sheffield, Ashton-under-Lyne, and Manchester, No. 215, 


100. Great Leinster and Munster ; Amendment—“ For extending and 
altering some of the provisions of the Acts relating to the Great Leinster and 
Munster Railway.” The original act of the Great Leinster and Munster 
Railway Company was obtained in 1837, for a line from Dublin, by Carlow, 
to Kilkenny, but, owing to financial difficulties, it was never carriéd into 
effect, although additional powers were obtained by an amendment act in 
1841. The Great Southern and Western line of 1844 (see p. 114 of this 
volume) has superseded that portion of the original line which extended from 
Dublin to Carlow; and the object of this act is to confer renewed powers for 
making a line from Carlow to Kilkenny, of 25} m., with a branch of 1} m. 
to Milford. The original capital of the company was 800,000/., with power 
to borrow 265,000/.; but by this act it is reduced to 600,0007., with power 
to borrow 260,000/ The new line from Carlow to Kilkenny is estimated to 
cost.290,000/.; but by another act (No. 101) the company are empowered 
to make.an extension line from Kilkenny to Clonmel, at an estimated cost 
of 300,000/, The Wexford, Carlow, and Dublin Junction line, projected 
in connection with the Great Leinster and Munster, was also sanctioned by 
an act of 1846 (No. 259 in this table), and the two companies are now:amal- 
gamated under the name of the Irish South-Eastern Railway Company. 


101. Great Leinster and Munster ; Extension—“ To enable the Great 
Leinster and Munster Railway Company to extend their railway to Clon- 
mel.” Length, 314 m. See note to No. 100. 


102. Great North of England; Bedale Branch—“ For enabling the 
Newcastle and Darlington Junction Railway Company to make a railway 
from the line of the Great North of England Railway to Bedale.” Length, 
7 m.; capital, 88,500/.; loans, 29,5002. - 


103. Great North of England ; Boroughbridge Branch—“ For enabling 
the Newcastle and Darlington Junction Railway Company to make. a. rail- 
way from the line of the Great North of England Railway to or near to 
Boroughbridge.” Length, 53 m.; capital, 70,800/.; loans, 23,600/, 


104. Great North of England ; Leasing and Sale—“For enabling the 
Great North of England Railway Company to lease and also to sell their 
railway to the Newcastle and Darlington Junction Railway Company ; and 
to autborise the raising of additional money by the said last-mentioned Com- 
pany for those and other purposes.” Capital to be raised, 4,000,0007. No 
a to borrow. Under this Act the name of the Newcastle and Dar- 

ington Junction Railway Company is changed to the York and Newcastle 
Railway Company. 
See also Newcastle and Darlington Junction, No. 187. 


105. Great North of Scotland—“For making a railway from ‘Aberdeen 
to Inverness, with branches to Banff, Portsoy, Garmouth, and Burghead, to 
be called the Great North of Scotland Railway.” Length, main line, 1073 
m.; branches, 304 m.; total, 138}m. Capital, 1,500,0007.; loans, 500,0001. 
See No. 106. 

106. Great North of Scotland ; -Eastern Extension—“For making a 
railway from Dyce to Fraserburgh, with a branch to Peterhead, to be called 
the Great North of Scotland (Eastern:Extension) Railway.” Length, main 
line, 363 m.; branches, 103; total, 47} m. Capital, partly subscribed .by 
the Aberdeen Railway Company, 400,000/.; loans, 133,333/, To be leased 
to the Great North of Scotland Railway Company, No. 105.; 
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107. Great Northern—“ For making a railway from London to York, 
with branches therefrom providing for the counties of Hertford, Bedford, 
Huntingdon, Northam Rutland, Nottingham, and the three divisions 
of the county of Lincoln, a railway communication with London and York, 
to be called the Great Northern Railway.” This is the undertaking which 
was brought before the public as the London and York Railway; but the 
Great Northern Railway Company has been formed by the amalgamation of 
the London and York with the rival Direct Northern Railway Company. 
The works sanctioned by this Act comprise a main line of nearly 186 m., 
from King’s Cross, London, by Hitchin, Biggleswade, Huntingdon, Peter- 
borough, Grantham, Newark, East Retford, Bawtry, Doncaster, and Selby, 
to the Great North of England Railway at or near the York station ;~a loo 
or diverging line of 86 m. from near Peterborough, passing through Spald- 
ing, Boston, Lincoln, and Gainsborough, and rejoining the main line at 
Bawtry ; a branch of nearly 8 m. to Bedford; and some minor branches and 
junctions amounting to about 54.m.; making a total. of about 2854 m. 
The share-capital allowed by the Act is 5,600,000/., and the usual power of 
borrowing one-third in addition to the capital allows the raising of 1,866,666/. 
by loans. As brought before Parliament in 1845 (when the bill, after being 
read a third time in the House of Commons, was left to stand over, for want 
of time, to the session of 1846), there were also branches from Doncaster to 
Wakefield, from Bawtry to Sheffield, and from Bainton to Stamford ; but 
these were struck out during the progress of the bill. In 1846 bills were 
applied for for branches from Doncaster, by Wakefield, to Leeds; to St. 
Alban’s, Luton, and Dunstable ; and from Stamford to oe but the 
last only was sanctioned by parliament. (See No, 241.) The line to. 
Wakefield and Leeds, and some alterations in the works now sanctioned, 
are to be applied for in 1847. See also Sheffield and Lincolnshire Evten- 
sion, No. 219, 


- 108. Great Southern and Western (Ireland); Cork Extension—“ To 
enable the Great Southern and Western Railway Company to extend their 
railway from their present terminus in the city of Cork to the river Lee in 
the same city.” Length, under 1} m.; capital, 100,000/.; loans, 33,3307. 

See also Clonmel and Thurles, No. 39; Limerick, Ennis, and Killaloe 
Junction, No. 129; Mallow and Fermoy, No. 156 ; Mountmellick Junction, 
No. 181; and Templemore and Nenagh, No. 248. 


109. Great Western; Amendment—“To amend and enlarge some of the 
provisions of the Acts relating to the Great Western Railway Company, and 
to confirm the purchase of certain railways by the said Company.” The 
—— confirmed are those of the Berks and Hants, Monmouth and Here- 
‘ord, and Oxford and Rugby lines of 1845. The Act sanctions the increase 
of the share-capital of the Great Western Railway Company to 9,710,000/,, 
and of their Joans to 3,237,000/; making a total of 12,947,0002. 


110. Great Western and Uxbridge—“ For making a railway from the 
Great Western Railway at West Drayton to Uxbridge in Middlesex.” 
Length, rather over 2} m.; capital, 50,010/.; loans, 16,6707. ‘To be sold 
to the Great Western Railway Company. é 

111. Great Western and Wycombe—“ For making a railway from the 
Great Western Railway at Maidenhead, in Berkshire, to the town of High 
Wycombe, in the county of Buckingham.” Length, rather over 9} m.; 
capital, 150,0007.; loans, 50,0002. To be sold to the Great Western Rail- 
met 

80 Birmingham and Oxford, Nos. 12 and 13; Birmingham, Wol- 
verhampton, and "Dudley, No.14;. Bristol and South Wales, No. 27; 
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Cornwall, No. 44; Gloucester and Dean Forest, No. 92; Oxford, Wor- 
cester, and Wolverhampton, No. 203; Portbury, No. 204; South Wales, 
No. 240; West Cornwall, No. 256; West London, No. 257; and Wilts, 
Somerset, and Weymouth, No. 265. 


112. Guildford Extension, Portsmouth, and Fareham—*“ For autho- 
rizing the sale of the Guildford Junction Railway, and for enabling the 
purchasers to maintain the same, and to make and maintain a railway there- 


from to Godalming, and from the London and South-Western Railway © 


at Fareham to Portsmouth.” These two short lines, of about 4m. and 
8 m. respectively, are all that parliament sanctioned of the projected 
Guildford, Chichester, Portsmouth, and Fareham Railway, the por- 
tion struck out of this bill being supplied by the Direct London and Ports- 
mouth, No. 48, from Godalming to Portsmouth. The reduced undertaking, 
for which a capital of 500,000/., and loans to the amount of 166,000/., are 
allowed, has been sold to the London and South-Western Company. 


Hayle. See West Cornwall, No. 256. 


113. Hitchin and Royston—“ For making a railway from Royston to 
Hitchin.” This is the only part sanctioned by Parliament of the Cambridge 
and Oxford Railway, which, as Pease would have been 73 m. long. 
The length of this portion is about 14 m., and the reduced capital 200,0U0/, ; 
loans, 66,0002, The name is properly Royston and Hitchin, but our error 
was detected too late for altering the pichatetient arrangement. 


114. Huddersfield and Manchester Railway and Canal ; Deviation and 
Branch—* For enabling the Huddersfield and Manchester Railway and 
Canal Company to divert their main line of railway in Huddersfield, and to 
make a branch therefrom near Cooper Bridge in the township of Hudders- 
field.” Deviation rather more than } m.; branch, 1} m.; new capital, 
30,000/.; loans, 10,0007. 


115. Huddersfield and Manchester Railway and Canal; Oldham 
Branch—“ For enabling the Huddersfield and Manchester Railway and 
Canal Company to make a branch railway from their main line of railway to 
Oldham.” Length, 4} m.; capital, 158,000/.; loans, 52,6664. 


’ 116. Huddersfield and Sheffield Junction ; Amalgamation—“ To incor- 
porate the Huddersfield and Sheffield Junction Railway Company with the 
Manchester and Leeds Railway Company.” 


117. Hull and Selby ; Leasing and Sale—“For enabling the Hull and 
Selby Railway Company to lease and also to sell their railway to the York 
and North Midland and Manchester and Leeds Railway Companies, or one 
of them; and to authorize the raising of additional money by both or either 
of the last-mentioned companies for those and other purposes.”” Capital to 
be raised, 2,000,000/. No power given to borrow money. 


118. Ipswich and Bury St. Edmund's; Norwich Extension—“To 
amend the Ipswich and Bury Saint Edmund’s Railway Act, 1845; and for 
making a railway from the said Ipswich and Bury Saint Edmund's Railway 
to Norwich, with a branch therefrom.” Length, main line, 31 m.; branch, 
i m.; capital, 550,000/. ; loans, 183,333/. The name of the Ipswich and 
Bury St. Edmund's Railway Company is changed by this Act to the 
Ipswich, Bury, and Norwich Railway Company. 


Irish South-Eastern, See Great Leinster and Munster, No. 100; and 
Wexford, Carlow, and Dublin Junction, No. 259. 
E 
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119. Killarney Junction—“ For making a railway from the town of 
Mallow to the town of Killarney, to be called the Killarney Junction Rail- 
way.” Length, 393 m.; capital, 375,000/. ; loans, 125,000/. 


* 120. Kilkenny and Great Southern and Western—* For making a rail- 
way from Kilkenny to join the Great Southern and Western Railway at or 
near Cuddagh, to be called the Kilkenny and Great Southern and Western 
Railway.” Length, 26 m.; capital, 225,000/.; loans, 75,000/. This is the 
only part sanctioned by Parliament of amuch more extensive scheme, called 
the Galway and Kilkenny Railway. Power given to lease or sell the line 
to the Waterford and Kilkenny Company, 


121. Kilmarnock and Troon—“To enable the Kilmarnock and Troon 
Railway Company to let on lease their railway to the Glasgow, Paisley, 
Kilmarnock, and Ayr Railway Company; and to authorize the said Glas- 
gow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr Railway Company to alter parts of the 
said Kilmarnock and Troon Railway, and to construct certain branch rail- 
ways in connexion therewith.” The length of the line which, under this 
Act, is to be changed from a tramroad into a locomotive railway, is 93 m. ; 
one branch is 1} m., and asecond 2? m.; capital, 75,000/.; loans, 25,000/. 


Lancashire and North Yorkshire. See Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne Junction, No. 132. 


Lancashire and Yorkshire North-Eastern. See Wharfdale, No. 260. 


122. Lancaster and Carlisle; Amendment and Extension—* To enable 
the Lancaster and Carlisle Railway Company to extend and enlarge their 
station, and extend their railway at Carlisle, and for other purposes.” This 
act authorizes an extension of about 4 m., to join an intended common 
station for this, the altered line of the Caledonian Railway, the Maryport 
and Carlisle, and probably at a future period the Newcastle and Carlisle line 
also. It also allows new capital to the amount of 100,000, and 33,333¢. 
by loan. A proposed amalgamation with the Lancaster and Preston Railway 
Company formed one object of the bill, and a separate bill was subsequently 
introduced for this purpose, but withdrawn in consequence of the repudia- 
tion of the agreement by the Lancaster and Preston Company. 


123. Leeds and Bradford; Alteration—“ For enabling the Leeds and 
Bradford Railway Company to alter the levels of a portion of the line of 
— railway im the parish of Bingley, in the West Riding of the county of 
York.” 


124. Leeds and Bradford ; Bradford Junction—“ For enabling the 
Leeds and Bradford Railway Company to make a junction line at Bradford 
in the West Riding of the county of York.” This line is about 1 m. long, 
and runs alongside of the original line of the Leeds and Bradford, to form 
a junction with the West Riding Union Railway (No. 258). Capital, 
30,000/. ; loans, 10,0004 Seep. 111. 


125. Leeds, Dewsbury, and Manchester; Deviations and Branches— 
“‘ For altering, amending, and enlarging the powers of the Leeds, Dewsbury, 
and Manchester Railway Act, 1845, and for authorizing certain deviations 
from the line and levels of the said railway, and for making and maintaining 
certain branches and extensions therefrom.” Length; Deviation at Dews- 
bury, | m.; deviations at Leeds, over 1 m.; Holden Clough branch, 2 m.; 
Birstall branch, nearly 3 m. Capital, 100,000/.; loans, 33,300/. 


126. Leeds and Thirsk ; Knaresborough Branch. Extension—“Toenable 
the Leeds and Thirsk Railway Company to alter and extend the line of part 
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of their railway, and for other purposes.” Length, 4 m., crossing the river 
Nidd into the town of Knaresborough. Capital, 26,000/.; loans, 8600/. 


127. Leeds and Thirsk; North-Eastern Extension—“To enable the 
Leeds and Thirsk Railway Company to make a railway from Northallerton 
to the Stockton and Hartlepool Railway.” Projected as an independent line 
from Wath, on the Leeds and Thirsk line, to Hartlepool; but restricted, 
during the progress of the bill, to the portion between the Great North of 
England Railway (which is to be used from Thirsk to Northallerton) at 
Northallerton, and the Stockton and Hartlepool Railway at Billingham, near 
Stockton. Thus reduced, the main line is nearly 204 m. long; a branch to 
form a junction with the Yarm branch of the Stockton and Darlington Rail- 
way is 4 m.; another to join the main line of the same railway 3 m.; and 
one to join the Clarence railway at Stockton, 330 yards; total, about 22 m., 
Capital, 400,000/. ; loans, 133,000/. 


128. Leeds and Thirsk ; St. Helen’s Branch Deviations— For enabling 
the Leeds and Thirsk Railway Company to make certain deviations in the 
line of the St. Helen’s branch of the said railway.” The report of the select 
committee on this bill describes “the proposed railway,” which is elsewhere 
styled a “deviation or branch,” as ‘‘a complete branch to the Leeds and 
Thirsk Railway, near Horseforth Woodside, at one end, and the Leeds and 
Bradford Railway, near Calverley Bridge, at the other.” Length rather over 
2 m.; capital, 55,0002; loans, 18,3337, 

See also Wharfdale, No. 260. 


Leicester and Swannington. See Midland, Nos. 170 and 171. 


129. Limerick, Ennis, and Killaloe Junction—“ For making a railway 
from the city or borough of Limerick to the borough of Ennis, with 
branches to the towns of Clare and Killaloe, and to join the Great Southern 
and Western Railway.” Main line from Limerick to Ennis, 233.m.; branch 
from Limerick to Killaloe, 124 m.; branch to join the Great Southern and 
Western Railway, + m.; branch from Limerick to Clare, nearly 1m. ; 
total, about 37 m. Capital, 300,000/. ; loans, 100,000/. Power is given 
to lease or sell the line to the Great Southern and Western Company, 


Liskeard and Caradon. See Cornwall, No. 44. 


130. Liverpool and Bury ; Amendment and Branches—* For amending 
the Act relating to the Liverpool and Bury Railway, and for making 
branches therefrom.” Authorizes an extension of nearly 4 m. to Tythe Barn 
Street, Liverpool; a branch from the New Springs branch tothe North Union 
Railway at Whalley, nearly 1 m.; and a branch of rather more than 4 m. 
from the main line to Westhoughton. Some other proposed branches, and 
an extension to the New North Docks at Liverpool, were either withdrawn or 
struck out of the bill. Capital, 300,000/. ; loans, 100,000. 


131. Liverpool and Bury; Amalgamation—*‘To incorporate the Liver- 
pool and Bury Railway Company with the Manchester and Leeds Railway 
Company.” 


_ 132. Liverpool, Manchester, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne Junction—“ For. 
making a railway, to be called the Liverpool, Manchester, and Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne Junction Railway, with a Branch to the town of Hawes.’ Two 
bills were brought before parliament in 1846 for nearly identical lines, 
under the names of the Lancashire and North Yorkshire, and Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Neweastle-upon-T'yne Junction Railways; but in pur- 
suance of the instructions of the House the two bills were consolidated into 
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one, retaining the name of the latter, and so much of its line as constituted 
the branch to Hawes, but adopting the main line of the former project. 
Thus modified, the undertaking consists of a main line of 473 m.; from 
Elslack, on the Leeds and Bradford Railway, to Scorton, on the Richmond 
Branch of the Great North of England Railway, with a branch of rather 
more than 9 m. to Hawes. As this branch, however, is nearly identical in 
direction with part of the Yorkshire and Glasgow Union Railway, which is 
to be carried out under the name of the Northern Counties Union (see No. 
202), provision has been made in the Act, that only one line shall be made 
in the part common to both schemes. The capital of the united company, 
as reduced by the consolidation, is 1,400,000/.; loans, 460,000/. 


133. Liverpool, Ormskirk, and Preston— For making a railway from 
the Liverpool and Bury Railway to the North Union and Blackburn and 
Preston Railways, with branches therefrom, to be called the Liverpool, 
Ormskirk, and Preston Railway.” Main line, from the Liverpool and 
Bury Railway, at Walton-on-the-Hill, to the North Union Railway at 
Penwortham, 22} m.; branch to the Blackburn and Preston Railway, 
nearly 24 m.; branch to Blague Gate Collieries, 3 m.; branch to near the 
junction of Walter Street and Regent Road, Liverpool, nearly 1 m. ; total, 
29 m.; capital, 750,000/.; loans, 250,000/. A branch of 73 m. to South- 
port, an extension to Preston, and a short branch to the Liverpool Docks, 
were struck out during the progress of the bill. Under the powers of the 
Act the undertaking is amalgamated with the East Lancashire Railway. 


Llanvihangel. See Newport, Abergavenny, and Hereford, No. 189. 


134. Llynvi Valley— For making a railway from Llangynwyd to 
Margam, by a company to be called the Llynvi Valley Railway Com- 
pany.” Length, 15 m.; capital, 260,000/.; loans, 66,0007. As it joins 
the South Wales Railway, this line is to be laid on the broad gauge. The 
company has amaigamated with the Duffryn-Liynvi and Porth Cawl (a 
comparatively old established) Railway Company. 


135. London and Birmingham ; Amalgamation—“ To consolidate the 
London and Birmingham, Grand Junction, and Manchester and Birming- 
ham Railway Companies.” The united companies take the name of the 
London and North-Western Railway Company, with an aggregate share 
capital, according to this Act, of 17,242,3101., and loauis to the amount of 
5,747,0001.; making a grand total of 22,989,310/. 


136. London and Birmingham ; Aylesbury Railway Purchase—* For 
vesting the Aylesbury Railway in the London and Birmingham Railway 
Company.’’ Power to borrow 60,0001. 


137. London and Birmingham; Birmingham “Canal Arrangements— 
“ For carrying into effect certain arrangements between the London and 
Birmingham Railway Company and the company of proprietors of the 
Birmingham Canal Navigations, and for granting certain powers to the said 
respective companies.” 


138. London and Birmingham ; Birmingham Extension-—“ For making: 
a railway from the London and Birmingham Railway to or near to Navi- 
gation Street, within the borough of Birmingham.” Length, nearly 1 m.; 
power to borrow 350,000/. 


139. London and Birmingham ; Coventry to Nuneaton—“To empower 
the London and Birmingham Railway Company to make a Branch Rail- — 
way from the London and Birmingham Railway, near Coventry, to the 
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Trent Valley Railway, in the parish of Nuneaton.” Length, 104 m.; power 
to borrow 270,000/. 


140. London and Birmingham; Leamington Extension, §c.—“ To 
empower the London and Birmingham Railway Company to extend their 
line at Leamington, and to enlarge their Stations at Coventry and Rugby ; 
and for other purposes.” Length, 3 m.; power to borrow 85,000I. 


141. London and Birmingham ; Stations Enlargement—“To empower 
the London and Birmingham Railway Company to enlarge their Stations 
in London ; and for other purposes.” Power to borrow 150,000/. 


142. London and Birmingham; Weedon and Northampton Line— 
“To empower the London and Bitmingham Railway Company to make a 
Branch from the said railway to the Blisworth and Peterborough Branch 
thereof.” Length, nearly 6 m. ; power to borrow 125,000/. 

See also Birmingham, Lichfield, and Manchester, No. 11; Birming- 
ham, Wolverhampton, and Stour Valley, No. 15; Buokinghamshire, Nos. 
28 and 29; Coventry, Nuneaton, Birmingham, and Leicester, No. 45; 
East and West India Docks and Birmingham Junction, No. 55; Rugby 
and Leamington, No. 206; Rugby and Stamford, No. 207; Shrewsbury 
and Birmingham, No. 222; Shrewsbury and Hereford, No. 223; Shrop- 
shire Union, Nos. 228-230; South Staffordshire Junction, No. 239; and 
West London, No. 257. 


143. London and Blackwall ; Widening—* For widening the line of 
the London and Blackwall Railway, and for amending the Acts relating to 
the said railway.” Estimated expense, 240,000/.; new capital, 60,000/. ; 
loans, 23 4,000/. 


'- 144, London and Brighton; Amalgamation—“ To consolidate and 
unite the London and Brighton and the London and Croydon Railway 
Companies, and the undertakings belonging to them.” ‘The united com- 
pany takes the name of the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
Company. 


145. London and Brighton ; East Grinstead Branch—“ For making a 
Branch Railway from the London and Brighton Railway to or near to the 
town of East Grinstead, in the county of Sussex.” Lengtb, 6? m.; capital, 
§0,000/.; loans, 26,6661. 


146. London and Brighton; Wandsworth Branch—“ For making a 
Branch Railway from the London and Brighton Railway, in the parish of 
Croydon, to join the South-Western Railway, in the parish of Wandsworth, 
in the county of Surrey.” Length, 6} m.; capital, 140,000/. ;° loans, 
46,6661. (See Act No. 245.) v 

See also Brighton and Chichester, Nos. 22 and 23; and Brighton, 
Lewes, and Hastings, No. 24. 


London, Brighton, and South Coast. See London and Brighton, No. 
144; and Direct London and Portsmouth, No. 48. 


147. London and Croydon; Thames Junction Branch—* To enable 
the London and Croydon Railway Company to construct a Branch to 
Deptford ; and for amending the Acts relating to such Railway.” Length, 
neatly 1 m.; capital, 40,000/.; loans, 13,000]. See also London and 
Brighton, No. 144, - 


London and North-Western. See London and Birmingham, No, 135._ 
148, London and South-Western; Amendment—* ¥or amending the 
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Acts relating to the London and South-Western Railway Company; and 


to authorize the said company to enter into contracts and to complete 
arrangements with certain other railway companies.” 


149. London and South-Western ; Basingstoke and Salisbury—“ To 
enable the London and South-Western Railway Company to make a rail- 
way by Whitchurch and Andover to Salisbury.” To communicate with 
the Bishopstoke and Salisbury branch on the east of the city of Salisbury, 
and with the Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth Railway on the west. Main 


line, nearly 32}m.; branch to the Bishopstoke line, 14m. Estimated 
cost, 700,0007. 


150. London and South- Western ; Chertsey and Egham Branch—*To 
enable the London and South-Western Railway Company to make a branch 
railway to Chertsey and Egham, in the county of Surrey.” From the 
Weybridge station, length, 64 m.; estimated cost, 100,000/. 


151. London and South-Western; Farnham and Alton Branch—“To 
enable the London and South-Western Railway Company to make a branch 
railway to Farnham, in the county of Surrey, and Alton, in the county of 
Southampton.” From the Guildford Junction line, near Guildford ; length, 
19 m.; estimated cost, 300,000/, 


152. London and South-Western ; Hampton Court Branch—* To en- 
able the Loudon and South-Western Railway Company to make a branch 


railway to Hampton Court Bridge, in the county of Surrey.” Length, nearly 
12 m. ; estimated cost, 40,0007. 


153. London and South-Western; London Bridge Extension—“To 
enable the London and South-Western Railway Company to extend their 
railway to the Thames near London Bridge, in the county of Surrey.” 
Length, under 14 m.; estimated cost, 500,0007. 

See also Guildford Extension, Fareham, and Portsmouth, No, 112. 


London and York. See Great Northern, No. 107. 


154. Londonderry and Enniskillen ; Deviation, Extension, and Branch 
—“To enable the Londonderry and Enniskillen Railway Company to alter 
and extend the line of such railway, to make a branch therefrom to the 
town of Omagh, and to amend the act relating thereto.” The deviation 
line is about 22 m.; the Omagh branch, nearly 1 m.; and the extension 
line, 13m. No power to raise money. 


Lowestoft. See Norfolk, No. 192. 


155. Maldon, Witham, and Braintree—“For making a Railway from 
Maldon, through Witham, to Braintree, all in the county of Essex.” 


Length, 12 m.; capital, 200,000/.; loans, 66,0004. Sold to the Eastern 
Counties Company. 


156. Mallow and Fermoy—“ For making a Railway from the town of 
Mallow to the town of Fermoy.” Joins the Great Southern and Western 
Railway (with which the Act gives power to amalgamate) at Mallow. 
Length, 163 m.; capital, 150,000/. ; loans, 50,0004, 


157. Malton and Driffield Junction—“ For making a railway from the 
Scarborough branch of the York and North Midland Railway at Norton, 
near Malton, to the Bridlington branch of the Hull and Sclby Railway at 
Great Driffield, with a branch therefrom.” Main line, nearly 19 m. ; branch 
from Great Driffield to Frodingham Bridge, 5 m.; total length, 24 m. 
Capital, 240,000/. ; loans, 80,000/. Will probably be sold or leased to the 
York aud North Midland Railway Company. 
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158. Manchester and Birmingham ; Bollington Branch—“ To empower 
the Manchester and Birmingham Railway Company to make a Branch 
Railway to Bollington.” Length, 2 m.; estimated cost, 25,0004. No power 
to raise money. ‘This branch is from the Macclestield branch line, and is 
the only one sanctioned by Parliament of several which were embraced in 


the bill. See also London and Birmingham, No. 135, 


159. Manchester, Bolton, and Bury ; Amalgamation—“To incorporate 
the Company of Proprietors of the Manchester, Bolton, and Bury Canal 
Navigation and Railway with the Manchester and Leeds Railway Com- 
pany.” 


160. Manchester, Bolton, and Bury; Amendment—“ To enable the 
Company of Proprietors of the Manchester, Bolton, and Bury Canal Navi- 
gation and Railway to raise an additional sum of money; and to amend the 
acts relating to that Company.” Capital, 120,0002.; loans, 40,0007. 


161. Manchester, Buxton, Matlock, and Midlands Junction—* For 
making a railway from the Manchester and Birmingham Railway at Cheadle, 
in the county of Chester, to or near to the Ambergate station of the Midlands 
Railway in the county of Derby, to be called the Manchester, Buxton, 
Matlock, and Midlands Junction Railway.” Main lime, 42} m.; Norbury 
Collieries branch, 14 m.; Chapel-en-le-Frith branch, nearly 14 m. Capital, 
1,650,0U0/.; loans, 500,0002. The company have agreed to purchase the 
Cromford Canal, under the. authority of the Act No. 46 in this table ; and, 
by permission of the Duke of Devonshire, itis expected that an improved 
line may be obtained in one part, passing through Chatsworth Park. 


162. Manchester and Leeds; Branches, §c.—*To enable the Man- 
chester and Leeds Railway Company to make several branch railways, and 
to authorize the amalgamation of the Preston and Wyre Railway, Harbour, 
and Dock Company with the Manchester and Leeds Railway Company.” 
Bacup branch, 8} m.; Middleton branch, nearly 13 m.; Thornhill branch, 
nearly 3 m.; branch from the Thornhill branch to Whitley, } m. ; Criggle- 
stone branch, 13 m.; total, about 143 m. Capital, 400,060/; loans, 133,0004, 

See also Huddersfield and Sheffield Junction, No. 116; Hull and Selby, 
No. 117; Liverpool and Bury, No. 121; Manchester, Bolton, and Bury, 
No. 159; North Union, No. 198; Sheffield, Rotherham, Barnsley, Wake- 
Sield, Huddersfield, and Goole, No.221; Wakefield, Pontefract,and Goole, 
No, 253; and West Riding Union, No. 258, 


163. Manchester and Lincoln Union Railway, and Chesterfield and 
Gainsborough Canal—* For making a railway from the Midland Railway 
at Staveley to the town of Worksop, and for consolidating into one under- 
taking the said proposed railway and the canal navigation from Chesterfield 
to the river of Trent.’ Length, nearly 133 m.; capital, 350,000/. ; loans, 
116,000/. This is part of a much more extensive scheme, the remainder of 
which is superseded by the rival Sheffield and Lincolnshire Junction line 
(No. 220), of which, by agreement between the companies, this line is 
intended ultimately to form a part. The act gives power to amalgamate. 


Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire. See Sheffield, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, and Manchester, No. 215. 


164. Midland ; Birmingham Extension—“ To empower the Midland 

Railway Company to extend their line at Birmingham; and for other pur- 
poses.” Forming a new junction with the London and Birmingham Rail- 
way. Length, 1} m.; power given to borrow 80,0002. 
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165. Midland ; Birmingham and Gloucester Branch—“ For making a 
railway from the Birmingham and Gloucester Railway, at King’s Norton, 
in the county of Worcester, to Hales Owen, in the same county.” Length, 
5} m.; capital, 130,000/. ; loans, 43,300/. 


166. Midland; Burton to Nuneaton—* To enable the Midland Railwa 
Company to make a railway from Burton-upon-Trent to Nuneaton, with 
branches, and to purchase the Ashby-de-la-Zouch Canal.” Length, main 
line, 23} m.; Swadlincote branch, nearly 2} m.; Wooden Box branch, 
rather over 24 m.; total, 28} m. Capital, for canal purchase, 110,000. ; 
for railway, 599,000/. 


167. Midland ; Clay Cross to Newark—“To empower the Midland 
Railway Company to make a railway from the Midland Railway at Clay 
Cross, to join the Nottingham and Lincoln Railway, with branches.” 
Length, main line, to Nottingham and Lincoln Railway at Rolleston, 26} 
m.; branch to Mansfield and Pinxton Railway, under 3 m.; branch to 
Nottingham and Mansfield line (No. 172 in this table), nearly 13 m.; 
total nearly 284 m. Capital, 580,0002.; loans, 193,333/. 


168. Midland ; Erewash Valley Branches—“ To empower the Midland 
Railway Company to make several branches from the Erewash Valley Rail- 
way.” As enumerated in the Report of the Select Committee on the Bill, 
these branches are eight in number, and amount to an aggregate length of 
about 93m. Capital, 90,0002 ; loans, 30,0004. 


169. Midland ; Erewash Valley Extension— To empower the Midland 
Railway Company to make a railway from Pye Bridge to the Clay Cross 
station of the Midland Railway, and a branch in the parish of Crich,” 
Length, extension line, nearly 8} m.; branch, 1} m. Capital, 230,0002 ; 
loans, 76,6662. 


170. Midland ; Leicester and Swannington Alteration and Branches— 
“For enabling the Midland Railway Company to alter a portion of the 
Leicester and Swannington Railway, and to make certain branches.” Length, 
Leicester branch, 22 m.; Burton-upon-Trent branch, 14 m.; Swadlincote 
Colliery branch, nearly 24 m. ; alteration of main line, nearly 14m. Capital, 
461,0002.; loans, 153,366/. 


171. Midland ; Leicester and Swannington Purchase—“ For vesting the 
Leicester and Swannington Railway in the Midland Railway Company.” 
Capital, 140,000/. 


172. Midland ; —_—- and Mansfield—“ To empower the Midland 
Railway Company to make a railway from Nottingham to Mansfield.” 
Length, 163 m.; power to borrow 275,000/. 


173. Midland ; Oakham Canal Purchase—“To authorize the purchase 
of the Oakham Canal by the Midland Railway Company.” As the traffic 
upon the canal is likely to be almost annihilated by the Syston and Peter- 
borough branch of the Midland Railway, power is given in this Act to 
abandon and disuse the canal. . 


174. Midland ; Syston and Peterborough, Alteration and Branch—“ To 
authorize certain alterations in the line of the Syston and Peterborough 
branch of the Midland Railway, and the formation of certain other branch 
railways in connexion therewith,” Branch at Syston under } m.; branch 
from Barnack to Elton, 6} m.; capital, 85,0001. ; loans, 28,3337. 

See also Bristol and Birmingham, No, 25. ° 
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175. Midland Great Western (Ireland) ; Liffy Branch and Longford 
Deviation—“ To enable the Midland Great Western Railway of Ireland 
Company to make a deviation in the authorized line of the said railway, 
and also a branch railway to the River Liffy.” Deviation, 144 m.; 
Liffy branch at Dublin, 23 m.; capital, 33,000/, ; loans, 11,000/. 


176, Midland Great Western (Ireland); Mullingar to Athlone—“ To 
enable the Midland Great Western Railway of Ireland Company to make 
a railway from Mullingar to Athlone.” Length, nearly 28 m., ; capital, 
400,000/.; loans, 133,000/. 


177. Monkland and Kirkintilloch ; Branches—“To enable the Monk- 
land and Kirkintilloch Railway Company to make branch railways to 
Chapel Hall and the Glasgow, Garnkirk, and Coatbridge Railway.” 
Chapel Hall branch, 2 m. 1100 yds. ; Garnkirk branch, 231 yds.; capital, 
36,0001. ; loans, 12,0007. Transferred, with the present line, to the Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow Railway Company. 


Monmouth and Hereford, See Great Western, No. 109. 


178. Monmouthshire—For making certain branch railways to be con- 
nected with the Newport and Pontypool Railway, aud for incorporating a 
new Company, for carrying on the Monmouthshire Canal Navigation.” As 
reduced during the progress of the bill, the undertaking embraces four 
branches, of the aggregate length of 6} m. Capital (for the railways alone), 
86,000/.; loans, 28,666/. : 


179. Morecambe; Harbour and Railway—* For making a harbour 
and docks at Heysham on Morecambe Bay, in the county of Lancaster, aud 
a railway in connection therewith.” Length, main line, 44 m.; branch, 
2 m.; total, 64 m.; forming a connection between the proposed harbour, 
the town of Lancaster, and the Lancaster and Carlisle Railway, in the 
parish of Bolton. Capital (for railway and harbour), 220,000/.; loans, 
73,0007. To be transferred to the North-Western Company. (See No. 201.) 


180. Morayshire—“ For making a railway from Stotfield and _Lossie- 
mouth Harbour to Elgin, Rothes, and Craigellachie, to be called the 
Morayshire Railway.’ Length, 114 m.; being only part of the original 
scheme ; capital, 65,0002. ; loans, 22,000/. 


181. Mountmellick Junction—“ For making a railway from the Great 
Southern and Western Railway at the Townland of Carne or Curraghane 
to the Town of Mountmellick.” Length, barely 33 m.; capital, 22,5002. ;_. 
loans, 7,500/. May lease or sell to the Great Southern and Western, 


182. Newcastle and Berwick, Branch—* For enabling the Newcastle - 
and Berwick Railway Company to make a certain Branch Railway in the 
County of Northumberland.” To Warkworth harbour, nearly5m. A. 
proposed branch to Bedlington struck out of the Bil). 


183. Newcastle and Carlisle; Extension and Branch—* To authorize 
the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Carlisle Railway Company to extend their 
railway in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to make a branch railway, and for other 
ed cea connected with their undertaking.” Extension to Neville Street,. 


ewcastle, under 4 m.; branch from Haltwhistle to Alston, 17 m. Capital, 
240,000/. ; loans, 80,0004. 


_ 184. Newcastle and Darlington Junction ; Branches— For enabling: 
the Newcastle and Darlington Junction Railway Company to make certain 
branch railways in the county of Durham, and for other purposes,” 
Branch to the Durham and Sunderland Railway, nearly 7 m.; branch to 
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Bishop Auckland and Weardale Railway, 124 m.; two shorter branches, 
nearly 2m.; total, about 214m. Estimated cost, 320,000/ 


185. Newcastle and Darlington Junction; Durham and Sunderland 
Purchase—“ For enabling the Newcastle and Darlington Junction Rail- 


way Company to purchase the Durham and Sunderland Railway and the 
Wearmouth Dock.” 


186. Newcastle and Darlington Junction; Pontop and Souih Shields 
Purchase—* For authorizing the sale of the Pontop and South Shields 
Railway to the Newcastle and Darlington Junction Railway Company.” 


187. Newcastle and Darlington Junction ; Thirsk and Matton Branches 
—“ For enabling the Newcastle and Darlington Junction Railway Com- 
pany to make a Railway from or near Thirsk to Malton, with a branch to 
Hemsley.” Length, main line, 20} m.; branch to Hemsley (or Helmsley), 
over 5 m.; branch to Sessay, 23 m.; branch to New Malton, nearly } m. ; 
total, 283 m. Capital, 300,000/.; loans, 100,0002. 

See also Great North of England, Nos. 102, 103, and 104. 


188. Newmarket and Chesterford—“ For making a Railway from 
Chesterford to Newmarket, with a branch to Cambridge.” Main line, 
163 m.; branch, nearly 64 m.: capital, 350,000/.; loans, 116,666/. 
—— to the Eastern Counties Company, whose line it joins at Chester- 
ord. 


189, Newport, Abergavenny, and Hereford—“ For making a railway 
from Newport to Abergavenny and Hereford, with branches therefrom.” 
Main line, 32 m.; Usk branch, 43 m.; Ragland branch, 6} m. Four 
other short branches swell the total length to rather over 45 m. Capital, 
733,000/; loans, 244,000/. The Act confers power to purchase the Llanvi- 
-hangel Railway, an old mineral line. 
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190. Newry, Warrenpoint, and Rostrevor—“ For making a railway from 
Newry, in the counties of Armagh and Down, to Rostrevor, in the county of 
Down, with a branch to Warrenpoint, in the same county.” Main line, 
83m. ; branch, } m.; capital, 100,000/.; loans, 33,3332, 


"191. Norfolk ; Dereham, Wells, and Blakeney Branch—“ To empower — 
the Norfolk Railway Company to make a railway communication between 
the Dereham branch of the Norfolk Railway and the towns of Wells and 
Blakeney, in the county of Norfolk.” Main line, from near Dereham to 
Wells, 224 m.; Blakeney branch, nearly 63 m.: total, 291m. Capital, 
300,000/. ; loans, 100,000%. 


192. Norfolk ; Lowestoft Purchase—“ For enabling the Norfolk Rail- 
way Cumpany to purchase or lease the Lowestoft Railway, Harbour, and 
Navigation,” 


193. North British; Branches—“To authorize the construction of 
several branch railways and other works in connexion with the North 
British Railway.” Length, Tranent branch, #? m.; Cockenzie branch, 
neatly 1}m.; North Berwick branch, over 44 m.; Dunse branch, rather 
more than 9 m.; total, about 153m. The Act also embraces some altera- 
tions of the Musselburgh and Leith branches of the Edinburgh and Dalkeith 

Railway. Capital, 170,0007.; loans, 56,666/. 


194. North British; Hawick Branches—“ To empower the North 
British Railway Company to construct certain branch railways in con- 
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nection with the Hawick branch of the North British Railway. Selkirk 
branch, rather over 5m.; Kelso branch, nearly 124 m.; Jedburgh branch, 
nearly 73m. ; total, about 25 m. Capital, 343,000/,; loans, 114,333/. 


195. North Staffordshire ; Churnet Valley Line—* For making a rail- 
way from the Manchester and Birmingham Railway at Macclesfield to join 
the Birmingham and Derby line of the Midland Railways, with a branch to 
Stoke-upon-Trent,” Main line from Macclesfield to Willington, nearly 
45 m.; Burton-upon-Trent termination, nearly 4 m.; branch, from Uttox- 
eter, 164 m.; total, nearly 653 m. Capital, 1,200,000/. ; loans, 400,000/. 


196. North Staffordshire; Hurecastle to Sandbach—“ For making a 
railway from Harecastle to join the Manchester and Birmingham Railway 
at or near the Sandbach station thereon.” Length, 8m. Joins the Pot- 
teries line (No. 197) at Harecastle. Capital, 200,0002.; loans, 65,0004. 


197. North Staffordshire ; Potteries Line—“ For making a railway 
from the Manchester and Birmingham Railway at Macclesfield to the Trent 
Valley Railway at Colwich, with branches, Length, main line, 384 m.; 
Crewe branch, 8} m.; Newcastle-under-Lyme branch, under 4} m.; 
Norton Bridge branch, rather more than 33 m. ; total, about 543 m. Capital, 
1,500,000/.; loans, 500,0002. The Company is empowered, by 
visions embraced in the Acts for the three lines above described, to purchase 
the Trent and Mersey Canal. 


198. North Union ; Ama/gamation—* For vesting in the Grand Junction 
Railway Company and the Manchester aud Leeds Railway Company the 
North Union Railway, and all the works, property, and effects appertaining 
thereto.” 


199. North Wales; Amendment—“ To alter and amend the North 
Wales Railway Act, 1845.’ Authorizes a deviation or loop line of 1} m. 
at Carnarvon, and a branch of } m. at Bangor, to join the Chester and 
Holyhead Railway; and confers power to lease or sell the undertaking to 
the Chester and Holyhead Railway Company. 


200. North Wales Mineral; Deviation and Branches—“ To authorize 
the North Wales Mineral Railway Company to make certain branches, and 
also to make a deviation in their present line of railway.” Length of devia- 
tion, 2}.m.; Ffrwd branch, nearly 1} m.; Bryn Mally branch,4 m. Ad- 
ditional capital, 6000/.; loays, 2000/, See also Shrewsbury, Oswestry, 
and Chester Junction, No. 224. 


201. North- Western—“ For making a railway from the Leeds and Brad- 
ford Extension Railway to the Lancaster and Carlisle Railway, with a 
diverging line therefrom to Lancaster, to be called the North-Western Rail- 
way.” Length, main line, 42$ m.; branch, nearly 18} m.; total, 61 m. 
Capital, 1,000,000/,; loans, 366,000/. A branch between Kirkby Lons- 
dale and Milnthorpe was struck out of the Bill. See Morecambe,No. 179. 


202. Northern Counties Union—“‘ For making a railway from the 
Great North of England Railway at Thirsk, in the North Riding of York- 
shire, to the Lancaster and Carlisle Railway at Clifton, in Westmoreland, 
and a railway from Bishop Auckland, in the county of Durham, to the 
Lancaster and Carlisle Railway at Tebay, in Westmoreland, to be called 
the Northern Counties Union Railway.” This undertaking was formed by 
the consolidation of the York and Carlisle and Yorkshire and Glasgow 
Union schemes, and consists of the line proposed by the Yorkshire and Glasgow 
Union Company from Thirsk to Clifton, a length of 69m.; and a portion 
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of the York and Carlisle Railway, between Bishop Auckland and Tebay, a 
length of 50} m.; with the Wath branch, 7 m., and the Auckland branch, 
$ m.; making a total of 127m. As, however, a portion is coincident with 
the Hawes branch of the Liverpool, Manchester, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Junction (No. 132), such part is to be constructed, by mutual agreement, 
for the use of both Companies. Capital, 3,000,000/. ; loans, 1,000,0002. 


Oxford and Rugby. See Great Western, No. 109. 


203. Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton ; Amendment—“ To au- 
thorize certain alterations in the line of the Oxford, Worcester, and 
Wolverhampton Railway; and to amend the Act relating thereto.” Au- 
thorizes a branch of 8 m, to Stratford-on-Avon; one of 44 m. to Witney ; 
and a connecting line of } m. at Droitwich, making a total of about 133m. 
Capital, 220,000/.; loans, 73,000/. The company hold, by lease, the 
Stratford and Moreton Railway, and by this Act they are allowed to pur- 
chase the Stratford-on-Avon and Stourbridge Extension Canals, the first- 
mentioned of which, however, they have agreed to transfer to the Birming- 
ham and Oxford Junction Railway Company. 


Polloe and Govan. See Caledonian, No. 35. 


Pontop and South Shields. See Newcastle and Darlington Junction, 
No. 186. 


204, Portbury Pier and Railway—“ For constructing a pier at Port- 
bury, in the county of Somerset, aud for making a railway from the same 
to the city of Bristol, with a Branch Railway connected therewith.”’ 
Branches out of the Bristol and Exeter Railway. Length, nearly 8} m., 
and branch nearly 1 m.; capital, 200,000/.; loans, 66,6662. Power to 
lease or sell the line to the Great Western or Bristol and Exeter Company. 

Preston and Longridge. See Fleetwood, Preston, &c., No. 76. 

Preston and Wyre. See Manchester and Leeds, No. 162. 

205. Reading, Guildford, and Reigate—“ For making a railway from 
Reading to Guildford and Reigate.” Length, main line 453 m.; and 
two branches at Farnborough, where this line joins the London and South- 
Western, rather over }m. each. Capital, 800,0007.; loans, 266,666/. 
To be leased to the South-Eastern Railway Company. Arrangements are 

roposed for using part of the Direct London and Portsmouth (No. 48), 
by which the construction of 11 m. of this line may be avoided, 

Royston and Hitchin. See Hitchin and Royston, No, 113. 


206. Rugby and Leamington—“ For making a railway from the Lon- 
don and Birmingham Railway, in the parish of Rugby, in the county of 
Warwick, to Leamington in the county of Warwick.” Length, 14} m. ; 
capital, 360,000/.; loans, 120,000/. Originally intended to extend to 
Warwick. Sold to the London and North-Western Railway Company. 


207. Rugby and Stamford—“ To empower the London and Birmingham 
Railway Company to make a Branch Railway from Rugby to the Syston 
and Peterborough Railway near Stamford.”” Length, nearly 35 m. ; capi- 
tal, 600,000/.; loans, 200,000/. 


208. Saint Helens; Extension—“To enable the Saint Helens Canal 
and Railway Company to make a railway from the township of Eccleston 
to the township of Garston, with Branches therefrom ; and Docks at Garston 
aforesaid, all in the county of Lancaster.’ Length, nearly 74 m.; capital, 


240,0007.; loans, 80,000/. 


Saundersfoot. See Tenby, Saundersfoot, and South Wales, No. 249. 
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209. Scottish Central; Alloa Branch—* To enable the Scottish Cen- 
tral Railway Company to make a Branch Railway by Alloa Ferry to Til- 
licoultry.” Length, 43 m.; capital, 115,000/.; loans, 38,3001. 


210. Scottish Central ; Crieff Branch—“ To enable the Scottish Cen- 
tral Railway Company to make a Branch Railway to Crieff, in the county 
of Perth.” Length, nearly 94 m.; capital, 160,000/.; loans, 53,3302. 


211. Scottish Central ; Denny Branch-—“ To enable the Scottish Cen- 
tral Railway Company to make a Branch Railway to Denny in the county 
of Stirling.” Length, 34 m.; capital, 50,000/.; loans, 16,6001. 


212. Scottish Central; Perth Termini and Stations—“To enable the 
Scottish Central Railway Company to make certain Terminal Branches and 
other works at the city of Pert . Length, 24 m.; capital, 80,000/.; loans, 
36,6001. 


See also Dunblane, Doune, and Callander, No. 52. 


213. Scottish Grand Junction—* For making a railway from the town 
of Oban to Crianlarich, in the county of Perth, with a Branch to Lochlo- 
mond ; to he called the Scottish Grand Junction Railway.” Main line, 
39$ m.; branch 6} m.; capital, 350,000/. ; loans, 115,000/. This under- 
taking is part of a more extensive scheme in contemplation, for connecting 
the West Highlands and islands of Scotland with Glasgow. 


214. Scottish Midland Junction; Branches—“To enable the Scottish 
Midland Junction Railway Compagpy to make certain Branch Railways; 
and to amend the Act relating to such railway.” Dunkeld branch, 8} m. ; 
Blairgowrie branch, 5 m.; Kirriemuir branch, over 23 m.; total, nearly 
16 m.; capital, 300,000/.; loans, 100,000/. 


215. Sheffield, Ashton-under-Lyne, and Manchester ; Amalgamation— 
“To amalgamate the Sheffield, Ashton-under-Lyne, and Manchester Railway 
Company, the Sheffield and Lincolnshire Junction, the Sheffield and Lin- 
colnshire Extension, and the Great Grimsby and Sheffield Railway Com- 
panies, and the Grimsby Dock Company.” The united companies take the 
name of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company. 


216. Sheffield, Ashton-under-Lyne, and Manchester; Canals Purchase 
—‘“For vesting in the Sheffield, Ashton-under-Lyne, and Manchester 
Railway Company, the Peak Forest Canal, and the Macclesfield Canal.” 


217. Sheffield, Ashton-under-Lyne, and Manchester ; Dukinfield and 
Glossop Branches—“ For enabling the Sheffield, Ashton-under-Lyne, and 
Manchester Railway Company to provide additional Station Room at Shef- 
field; and also to make a Branch Railway to Dukinfield, and to purchase 
and maintain a Branch already made from their Main Line to Glossop ; 
and for other purposes.” Dukinfield branch, under 1 m.; Glossop branch 
(which was made in auticipation of the Act), 1 m. 132 yards; capital, 
55,0007. ; loans, 18,3331. 


218. Sheffield, Ashton-under-Lyne, and Manchester ; Whaley Bridge 
and Hayfield Branches—“For enabling the Sheffield, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
and Manchester Railway Company to make Branch Railways from or in 
connexion with their Main Line of railway to Whaley Bridge and Hayfield, 
to be called the Whaley Bridge and Hayfield Branches.” Whaley Bridge 


branch, 123 m.; Hayfield branch, 2? m.; capital, 400,000/.; loans, 
133,333. 


219. Sheffield and Lincolnshire Extension-—“ For making a railway 
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from the proposed Sheffield and Lincolnshire Junction Railway to the city 
of Lincoln.” Length, 153 m., from near Retford to Lincoln, of which 
about 6 m., from Saxelby to Lincoln, is common to this and the Great 
Northern (late London and York) line, and is to be made by the Great 
Northern Company, for joint use, Capital, 250,000/.; loans, 83,000/. 
See also Acts Nos. 215 and 220. 


220. Sheffield and Lincolnshire Junction—“ For making a railway 
from Sheffield to Gainsborough, with Branches.” Length, main line, 
333 m.; Woodhouse Mill branch, under 14 m.; Beighton branch, nearly 
1? m.; total about 363 m.; capital, 700,000/.; loans, 233,333. See also 
Acts Nos. 163 (Manchester and Lincoln Union), 215, and 219. 


221. Sheffield, Rotherham, Barnsley, Wakefield, Huddersfield, and 
Goole—“ For making certain liues of railway in the West Riding of the 
county of York, to be called the Sheffield, Rotherham, Barnsley, Wake- 
field, Huddersfield, and Goole Railway.”” Length, main line rather over 
21 m.; Silkstone branch, nearly 2 m.; Dodworth branch, 3 m. ; total, 
26 m. Capital, 800,000/. ; loans, 266,000/. The portion north of Barnsley 
is to be leased to the Manchester and Leeds Railway Company, and the 
remainder to the South Yorkshire Coal, Railway, and Canal Company, 
who failed to obtain their Act in 1846, an Act to sanction this arrangement 
being to be applied for next Session. 


' 222. Shrewsbury and Birmingham—* For making a railway from 
Shrewsbury to Wolverhampton, with a branch, to be called the Shrewsbury 
and Birmingham Railway.”” Main line, 224 m.; Coalbrook Dale branch, 
43 m.; branch or fork to the Abbey Foregate, Shrewsbury, 7} m.; total, 34 
m. Capital, 1,300,000/.; loans, 433,000/. This forms part of a much more 


extensive scheme, the objects of which are to be attained by means of com- 
licated arrangements with the Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Stour 
alley, the Shrewsbury, Wolverhampton, and South Staffordshire Junc- 
tion, and the Shropshire Union lines (see Nos. 15 and 227-230), all of 
which may be regarded as parts of the system of communication connected 
with the London and North-Western Railway. 


Shrewsbury and Chester. See Shrewsbury, Oswestry, and Chester Junc- 
tion, No. 224. 

223. Shrewsbury and Hereford—* For making a railway from Shrews- 
bury to Hereford, to be called the Shrewsbury and Hereford Railway.” 
Length, 503 m.; capital, 800,000/. ; loans, 266,000/. This line was pro- 
moted by parties interested in the London and North-Western Railway, in 
opposition to a line promoted by the Great Western interest. 


224. Shrewsbury, Oswestry, and Chester Junction ; Amalgamation— 
‘¢ For the consolidation of the Shrewsbury, Oswestry, and Chester Junction 
and the North Wales Mineral Railway Companies.” The name of the 
united company is the Shrewsbury and Chester Railway Company. 


225. Shrewsbury, Oswestry, and Chester Junction ; Crickheath and 
Wem Branches—* To authorize the Shrewsbury, Oswestry, and Chester 
Junction Railway Company to make railways to Crickheath and Wem, and 
to raise additional capital for those purposes.’ Crickheath branch, 64 m.; 
Wem branch, nearly 7 m. ; capital, 240,000/.; loans, 80,000/. . 

226. Shrewsbury, Oswestry, and Chester Junction ; Extension and De- 
viations—* To authorize the Shrewsbury, Oswestry, and Chester Junction 
Railway Company to make an extension into Shrewsbury, and certain 
alterations and deviations in their line of railway.” The extension line is 
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under one furlong in length, but the deviations, one of which is at Shrews- 
bury, amount to 84 m. Additional capital, 30,0004 ; loans, 10,000/. 


227. Shrewsbury, Wolverhampton, and South Staffordshire Junction— 
“‘ For making a railway from Shrewsbury to Wolverhampton, to be called 
the Shrewsbury, Wolverhampton, and South Staffordshire Junction Rail- 
way.” Main line, rather over 294 m.; branch at Shrewsbury, nearly 4m. ; 
total, 30 m. Capital, 660,000/.; loans, 220,0007. See note on No. 222. 


228. Shropshire Union Railways and Canal ; Chester and Wolver- 
hampton Line—* For making a railway from the Chester and Crewe branch 
of the Grand Junction Railway at Calveley to Wolverhampton; and for 
other purposes counected therewith.” Length, nearly 46 m.; capital, 
1,000,000/.; loans, 333,3337. The Ellesmere and Chester Canal is to be 
purchased, and part of it converted into arailway. See No. 230. 


229. Shropshire Union Railways and Canal; Newtown to Crewe— 
‘“ For making a railway from Newtown in the county of Montgomery to 
Crewe in the county of Chester, with branches ; and for other purposes con- 
nected therewith.” Length, main line, nearly 60 m.; branches to Elles- 
mere, Wem, and Whitchurch, and one at Crewe, 9} m.; total, rather over 
69 m,; capital, 1,500,000/.; loans, 500,000/. See No. 230. 


230. Shropshire Union Railways and Canal ; Shrewsbury to Stafford 
—‘ For making a railway from Shrewsbury to Stafford, with a branch to 
Stone; and for other purposes.” Main line, rather more than 29 m.; 
branch, 11} m.; total, 40} m.; capital, 800,000/.; loans, 266,666/. The 
Act confers power to purchase the Shrewsbury Canal; but restricts the 
Company from making their line between Shrewsbury and Wellington, 
in case either the Shrewsbury and Birmingham, or Shrewsbury, Wolver- 
hampton, and South Staffordshire Company should obtain their Act. See 
Shrewsbury and Birmingham, No. 222. An arrangement tantamount to 
amalgamation has been made between the Shropshire Union and the London 
and North-Western Companies, 


231. Slamannan ;“ Bathgate and Jawcraig Branches—“ To enable the 

Slamannan Railway Company to make branch railways to Bathgate and 
Jaweraig.” Bathgate branch, nearly 44 m.; Jawcraig branch, 1? m.; 
capital, 70,000. ; loans, 23,3331. Transferred, with the Slamannan line 
itself, to the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway Company. 


232. Slamannan and Borrowstouness—“ To enable the Slamannan Rail- 
way Company to make a railway to Borrowstouness, with branches to the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway.” Main line, from near the northern 
terminus of the Slamannan Railway to the Frith of Forth, and thence to 
the town or harbour of Borrowstouness, 54 m.; two branches to the Edin- 


burgh and Glasgow, about 1} m.; capital, 105,000/.; loans, 35,000U.. 


Transferred, with its parent line, to the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway 
Company. 


233. Sligo and Shannon—“ For making a Railway from Lough Allen 
to Lough Gill, both in the county of Leitrim, to be called the Sligo and 
Shannon Railway.” Length, 13 m.; capital, 100,000/. ; loans, 26,6002. 


234. South Devon; Amendment and Branches—“ For authorizing cer- 
tain alterations in and extensions of the line of the South Devon Railway, 
and the formation of branches therefrom to Torquay and other places,” 
This Act authorises a branch of 5 m. from the main line at Aller, near 
Newton, to Torquay; a deviation of the mainline near Newton; and several 
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alterations in connexion with the towns of Plymouth and Devonport. The 
new capital allowed is 500,000/., with power to borrow 111,666/, See also 
- Ashburton, Newton, and South Devon, No.6; and Cornwall, No. 44. 


* 235. South-Eastern; Ashford Stations, §c.—“To enable the South- 
Eastern Railway Company to construct an additional station at Ashford, 
in the courlty of Kent, and for other purposes.’ Capital for the station, 
100,000]. ; for general purposes, 500,000/.; loans, 200,000/. See p. 101. 
236. South-Eastern ; Greenwich to Gravesend—“ To enable the South- 
Eastern Railway Company to make a railway from the London aud Green- 
wich Railway to Woolwich and Gravesend.’ This is the only portion 
sauctioued by parliament of the North Kent line of the South-Eastern 
Company (see p. 100), and commences by a junction with the Greenwich 
Railway about three quarters of a mile beyond the junction of the Croydon 
and Brighton line, and by an alternative line under Blackheath, selected 
in consequence of the objection raised by the Admiralty to the passage of 
the more direct line from the Greenwich terminusthrough, or rather under, 
Greenwich Park. Length, 224 m.; capital, 1,000,000/.; loans, 333,0002. 


237. South-Eastern ; Rye Harbour Branch—“ To enable the South- 
Eastern Railway Company to make and maintain a railway from the town 
of Rye to the mouth of Rye harbour.” Length, 12 m.; capital, 20,0002. ; 
loans, 6,6001. 


238. South-Eastern ; Tunbridge Wells to Hastings and Rye—“ To 
authorize the South-Eastern Railway Company to make a Railway from 
Tunbridge Wells to join the Rye and Ashford Extension of the Brighton, 
Lewes, and Hastings Railway near Hastings.” Main line to Hastings, 252 
m. ; diverging line to Rye, 53 m.; capital, 640,000/.; loans, 213,3060/. 

See also Gravesend and Rochester, No. 95; and Reading, Guildford, 
and Reigate, No. 205. . 


239. South Staffordshire Junction—“ For making a railway to be called 
the South Staffordshire Junction Railway, with branches.” Main line, from 
the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton Railway at Dudley, to the 
proposed Trent Valley, Midlands, and Grand Junction Railway near Wal- 
sall, 84.m.; Darlaston branch, 14 m.; Birmingham branch, nearly 1 m.; 
Wyrley and Daw-End branches, under # m. each; total, about 12} m. 
Capital, 525,000/. ; loans, 175,000/. This company and the Trent Valley, 
Midlands, and Grand Junction (No. 251), have agreed to amalgamate 
under the title of the South-Staffordshire Railway Company. They are on 
friendly terms with the London and North-Western. See Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton, and Dudley, No, 14. 


240. South Wales ; Amendment and Branches—“ For extending the line 
of the South Wales Railway, and for making certain alterations of the said 
railway, and certain branch railways in connexion therewith.” Extension 
from Chepstow to join the Gloucester and Forest of Dean.Railway (No. 92), 
at Haglow Farm, 12 m.; Swansea branch, over 14 m.; Haverfordwest . 
branch, nearly 53m. ; total new lines, 182m. Deviations at Swansea, Kid- 
welly, Wenalt, or Carmarthen, and Usk (on the Monmouth branch), 233 
m. Capital, 200,000/.; loans, 66,666/. A proposed line from Chepstow | 
to the Cheltenham and Great Western Railway at Standish, crossing the 
Seyern at or near Hock Crib by a bridge or tunnel, was struck out of the 
Bill, so that for the present the only connexion with the Great Western line 
is by way of Gloucester. See also Bristol and South Wales Junction, No. 
27; Llynvi Valley, No. 134; Tenby, Saundersfoot, and South Wales, 
No. 249 ; and Vale of Neath, No, 252, ; = 
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South Yorkshire. See Sheffield, Rotherham, Barnsley, Wakefield, Hud- 
dersfield and Goole, No, 221. , Wakeficid, 


241. Stamford and Spalding—“ For making a railway from the intended 
Great Northern Railway in the parish of Ufford in the county of North- 
ampton, to unite with jthe loop line of the same railway in the parish of 
Crowland in Lincolnshire.” Length, 62 m.; capital, 100,000/.; loans, 
33,0002. Sold to the Great Northern Railway Company. 


242. Stirling and Dunfermline—“For making a railway from Stirling 
to Dunfermline, with branches to Tillicoultry and to Alloa Harbour, to be 
called the Stirling and Dunfermline Railway.” Main line, 203 m.; branches 
from near Alloa to Tillicoultry and the harbour of Alloa, 33m.; total, 
243 m.; capital, 390,000/.; loans, 130,000/. To be leased by the Edin- 
burgh and Guscee Railway Company. 


243. Stirlingshire Midland Junction—“ For making a railway from 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway to the Scottish Central Railway, to 
be called the Stirlingshire Midland Junction Railway.” Main line, 54m:; 
branch to Carron Iron-works, 14m.; branch to Falkirk Iron-works, } m. ; 
total, 72 m.; capital, 150,000/. ; loans, 50,0007. Sold, under the powers of 
the Act, to the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway Company. 


+: Stratford and Moreton. See Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 
0. 203. 


244. Strathtay and Breadalbane—* For making a railway from the line 
of the Perth and Inverness Railway to Aberfeldy, to be called the Strathtay 


and Breadalbaue Railway.” Length, nearly 94 m.; capital, 120,000I. ; 
loans, 40,000/. 


245. Surrey Iron ; Dissolving—“ To enable the Surrey Iron Railway 
Company to sell the lands, houses, and other property of the company, 
together with the navigable communication from the dock of the company 
to the river Thames at Wandsworth in the county of Surrey, and to dissolve 
the said company.” This, one of the oldest of public railways, will be 
entirely superseded by the Wandsworth branch of the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway, for which see London and Brighton, No. 146. 


Swansea and Loughor. See Cameron’s Steam Coal, &c., No. 37. 


246. Taff Vale; Branches—“To empower the Taff Vale Railway 
Company to construct certain branch railways and extensions, and to make 
arrangements for the use of certain wharfs adjoining the Bute Ship Canal.” 
Length, rather over 17 m.; capital, 216,000/.; loans, '72,000/. 


247. Taw Vale; Extension—“ For amending the Acts relating to the 
Taw Vale Railway and Dock, and for making an extension therefrom to 
the Exeter and Crediton Railway, in the county of Devon.” Length, 
nearly 31 m.; capita], 520,000/.; loans, 173,3331. 


248. Templemore and Nenagh—“¥or making and maintaining a rail- 
way from Templemore to Nenagh.” Length, 20} m.; capital, 140,0001. ; 
loans, 46,6667. Power is given to amalgamate with, or lease or sell the 
line to, the Great Southern and Western Railway Company. 


249. Tenby, Saundersfoot, and South Wales—“ For making a railway 
to connect the Saundersfoot Railway with the South Wales Railway, with 
the harbour of Saundersfoot, and with the town of Tenby, to be called the 
Tenby, Saundersfoot, and South Wales Railway ; and for other purposes.” 
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Main line, from the South Wales Railway at Reynalton to Tenby, nearly 
64m.; branch from Saint Issells fo Saundersfoot rather more than 1 m.; 
total,74m. Capital, 140,0007.; loans, 46,0007. Power given to purchase 
the Saundersfoot Railway and Harbour, formed under an Act of 1829, 


250. Thames Haven Dock and Railway—* For extending the time for 
taking lands, and for completing the undertaking called the Thames Haven 
Dock and Railway, authorized to be made by two Acts passed in the seventh 
year of the reign of his late Majesty and the sixth year of the reign of her 


present Majesty.” This Act extends the powers of the company for a further 
period of five years. 


251. Trent Valley, Midlands, and Grand Junction—“For making a 
railway from Walsall, in the county of Stafford, to the Midland railways at 
Wichnor Forge, in Tatenhill, to be-called the Trent Valley, Midlands, and 
Grand Junction Railway.” Length, main line, 16+ m.; branch to join the 
Trent Valley Railway at Lichfield, } m.; capital, 420,000/. ; loans, 140,000. 
Part of a much more extensive projected line, portions of which will be 


supplied by other companies. Amalgamated with the South Staffordshire 
Junction, No. 239. 


252. Vale of Neath—“ For making a railway from the South Wales 


Railway at or near to the town of Neath to Merthyr Tidvil, with branches, 


to be called the Vale of Neath Railway.” Main line, nearly 22} m.; four 
branches, one of which joins the Aberdare Railway, about 5} m.; total, 
28} m. Capital, 550,0002.; loans, 183,3337. To be laid on the same 


gauge as the South Wales Railway, to the proprietors of which it may be 
leased or sold. 


253. Wauhkefield, Pontefract, and Goole; Branches—“'To empower the 
Wakefield, Pontefract, and Goole Railway Company to make three several 
branch railways.” Length, Methley branch, nearly 43 m.; Askern branch, 
10} m.; Oakenshaw branch, over 4 m,; total, 19m, Capital, 250,000. ; 
loans, 83,0007. Power is given to lease or sell these branches to the Man- 
chester and Leeds Railway Company. . 


254. Wakefield, Pontefract, and Goole; Port of Goole—“¥For em 
powering the Wakefield, Pontefract, and Goole Railway Company to con- 
struct a jetty and other works, and to provide a station, coal staiths, and 
other conveniences, at the Port of Goole ; and for other purposes relating to 
the said port.” Capital, 40,000/.; loans, 13,0007, 


255. Waterford, Wexford, Wicklow, and Dublin—“ For making a 
railway and branch railway, to be called the Waterford, Wexford, Wick- 
low, and Dublin Railway.” Main line, from Waterford to Dublin, 111} m. ; 
line from Wexford to join it near Scarawalsh Bridge (where a junction with 
an intended line from Enniscarthy to Carlow is contemplated), nearly 
22 m.; branch to Wicklow, rather over 2 m.; total, 135} m. Capital, 
2,000,000/. ; loans, 666,000/. The act confers power to lease the Dublin 
and Kingstown Railway. 


256. West Cornwall—“ For making a railway from the parish of — 
Kenwyn, in the county of Cornwall, to Penzance in the same county, with 
branches, to be called the West Cornwall Railway.” Main line, nearly 
26 m.; branch from near Redruth to the Cornwall Railway near Ponsa- 
nooth, to complete the railway communication between Falmouth and Pen- 
zance, 5} m.; total, about 314 m. Capital, 500,000/.; loans, 165,000/. 
To be laid on the broad gauge, because of its connection, through the Corn- 
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wall line, with the Great Western. Power given to purchase the Hayle 
Railway. Several projected branches were struck out of the bill. 


257. West London; Improvement and Extension—“To authorize an 
improvement of the line of the West London Railway, and the extension 
thereof to the River Thames.” Length of extension line, under 2m.; de- 
viation, nearly 1 m, Capital, to be raised by the London and Birmingham 


and Great Western Railway Companies, as joint proprietors of the line, 
60,000. 


258. West Riding Union—* For making certain lines of railway in the 
West Riding of the county of York, to be called the West Riding Union 
Railways.” This is a series of lines, projected in connexion with the Man- 
chester aud Leeds Railway Company, to connect Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, 
Huddersfield, Brighouse, Dewsbury, Cleckheaton, Heckmondwike, Stan- 
ningley, Pudsey, Lowmoor, &c., with one another, and with the main line 
of the Manchester and Leeds, with which this company is amalgamated. 
The total length about 454 m.; capital, 2,000,000/. ; loans, 666,666/. 


259. Wexford, Carlow, and Dublin Junction—“ For making a railway 
from Wexford to Carlow.” Length, 29 m.; capital, 450,000/.; loans, 
150,0007. See note on Great Leinster and Munster, No. 100. 


260. Wharfdale—“ For making a railway from Skipton to York, to be 
called the Wharfdale Railway.” Main line, from Skipton to the Leeds 
and Thirsk Railway at Arthington (an extension to York which formed 
part of the original scheme having been struck out in the progress of the 
bill), 21 m.; and two branches, one at Skipton, and one forming a second 
junction with the Leeds and Thirsk lingabout 1 m. ; total, 22m. Capital, 
420,000/.; loans, 140,000/. The original name of this undertaking was 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire North-Kastern Railway. It is proposed to 
lease it to the Leeds and Thirsk Railway Company. 


Whitby and Pickering. See York and North Midland, No. 271. 


261. Whitehaven and Furness Junction; Extension and Deviation— 
“To enable the Whitehaven and Furness Junction Railway Company to 
make a railway in deviation from their line of railway, and to construct au 
extension thereof to a point of junction with the Whitehaven Junction Rail- 
way.” Deviation at Kirksanton, nearly 2m.; Whitehaven extension, 3m. ; 
capital, 25,000/.; loans, 8,333/. Power given to lease the Whitehaven 
Junction (or Whitehaven and Maryport) Railway. 


262. Wilsontown, Morningside, and Coltness ; Bathgate Branch—“ To 
enable the Wilsontown, Morningside, and Coltness Railway Company to 


make a branch railway to the town of Bathgate.” Length, 5$m.; capital, 
55,000/.; loans, 18,0001. 


263. Wilsontown, Morningside, and Coltness ; Caledonian Junction— 
“To enable the Wilsontown, Morningside, and Coltness Railway Company 
to make a branch to the Caledonian Railway.” Length, 8} m.; capital, 
130,0002.; loans, 43,0007. 


264. Wilsontown, and Coltness; Improvement and 


ilsontown, Morningside, and Coltness Rail- 
way Company to improve their line, and to make branch railways to Shotts 


and Climpy.” Shotts branch, nearly 14 m.; Climpy branch, nearly 43 
m.; capital, 100,0007. ; loans, 33,330]. 


265. Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth; Alterations and Branches— 
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“To authorize certain alterations and extensions of the line of the Wilts, 
Somerset, and Weymouth Railway.” Bath branch, 74m.; Weymouth 
extension, nearly 1 m.; Salisbury extension, 24.:m.; Devizes branch (sub- 
stituted for that authorized by the Act of 1845), 83 m.; Laycock deviation 
and Corsham extension, 2} m.; Westbury deviation, 3 m.; Frome devi- 
ation, 63 m.; Radstock branch deviation, } m.; Herringstone deviation, 4 
m. ; total, nearly 363 m.; additional capital, 240,000/.; loans, 80,0007. 


266. Wisbech, St. Ives, and Cambridge Junction—“ For making rail- 
ways from Wisbech to St. Ives and to Fenny-Drayton, to be called the Wis- 
bech, St. Ives, and Cambridge Junction Railway.” Main line, Wisbech 
to St. Ives, 274 m.; branch from St. Ives to the Cambridge and Hunting- 
don Railway at Fenny-Drayton, 13 m.; total, 29 m. ; capital, 475,3601. ; 
loans, 120,000/. Sold to the Eastern Counties Railway Company. 


267. Wishaw and Coltness; Greenhill Branch —“To enable the 
Wishaw and Coltness Railway Company to make a branch railway from 
the Wishaw and Coltness Railway to Murdieston, with a branch to Goodock- 
hill.” The main branch, which commences near the southern termination 
of the Cleland branch of the Wishaw and Coltness Railway, is nearly 
m.; and the branch from it to Goodock-hill, in the parish of Shotts, rather 
over 23 m.; total, 5 m.; capital, 80,0007. ; loans, 26,0007. Transferred, with 
the parent line, to the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway Company. . 


York and Carlisle. See Northern Counties Union, No, 202. 
York and Newcastle. See Great North of England, No. 104, 


268. York and North Midland; East Riding Branches (No. 1)— 
“ For enabling the York and Norffy Midland Railway Company to make 
certain branch railways in the East Riding of the county of York; and for 
other purposes.” York and Beverley Branch, rather over 31 m.; East 
Dock branch, 4 m.; total, 35 m.; estimated cost, 435,000/. 


269, York and North Midland; East Riding Branches (No, 2)— 
“For enabling the York and North Midland Railway Company to make 
certain branch railways in the East Riding of the county of York ; and for 
other purposes.” Selby and Market Weighton branch, 16 m.; Hornsea 
brauch, 103 m.; total, 264 m.; capital, 265,000/.; loans, 88,300/. A 
proposed branch to Driffield was struck out of this bill. 


270. York and North Midland; Leeds Extension—“ For enabling the 
York and North Midland Rai!way Company to make a more direct line of 
railway between York and Leeds.” Length, 17 m.; capital, 360,000/.; 
loaus, 


271. York and North Midland ; Whitby and Pickering Extension— 
“ For enabling the York and North Midland Railway Company to extend 
the line of the Whitby and Pickering Railway to or near Castleton.” 
Length, 103 m. ; estimated expense, 90,000/, 


272. York and North Midland; Widening and Enlargement—“ To 
authorize the widening and enlargement of part of the line of the York and . 
North Midland Railway, or the construction and maintenance of a railway 
adjoining thereto.” Length, 133 m.; estimated expense, 90,0001. 
ner also Hull and Selby, No. 117; and Malton and Driffield Junction, 

o. 157. 


- Yorkshire and Glasgow Union; See Northern Counties Union, No. 
2. 
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In order in some measure to compensate for the extraordinary 
demands upon our space arising out of the parliamentary pro- 
ceedings of the year 1846, our descriptions of completed rail- 
ways will not only be very brief, but will this year embrace only 
such as were opened prior to the lst of October, instead of, as in 
previous years, the lst of November,—later openings, down to 
the time of going to press, being simply announced in the con- 
cluding eae ey of the article, where we have enumerated 
lines to the extent of about 300 miles of which the opening is 
anticipated before the close of the year, although it is probable 
that many of them may not be brought into use so soon as has 
been announced; the extraordinary demands for labour in the 
construction of railways, and still more of locomotive engines 
and carrying stock, rendering it almost impossible, in many in- 
stances, to secure the opening, by a given time, of lines which 
appear to be on the eve of completion. Making allowance for 
such cases of possible re eamnieay it is probable that the 
cer bl openings of 1846 will amount to between 600 and 700 
niles. 

Before proceeding to notice the openings of the past year, or 
rather of the eleven months from November 1, 1845, to October 
1, 1846, we may supply a few corrections of the two preceding 
papers of this series. It might be supposed that the Reports of 
the officers appointed by the Board of Trade to inspect new lines 
of railway prior to their opening to the public would afford 
security against such errors and omissions as, even with the 
greatest vigilance, are liable to occur in compiling our annual 
notices; but unfortunately these Reports are not made public 
early enough to be available. The Railway Department of the 
Board of Trade made no General Report in 1845, and it was not 
until April 1846 that they issued an account of their proceed- 
ings in the years 1844 and 1845; and the Appendix to this docu- 
ment, containing the Reports upon the inspection of new lines, 
is not even at the time we write in the hands of the public. The 
following additions and corrections are therefore based upon the 
figures given in the General Report, which merely show the 
date of inspection and the length of the new lines reported 
upon 

On p. 112 of the ‘Companion’ for 1844 it is stated that the 
Bishop Auckland and Weardale Railway (the Act for which, with 
its course, &c., is noticed on p. 80 of the ‘Companion’ for 1841) 
was opened on the 8th of November, 1843. In the absence of 
more satisfactory information respecting this line, we may ob- 
serve that it appears in the Board of Trade list of lines opened 
in 1844 as the “‘ Bishop Auckland and Weardale Railway Ex- 
tension,” 7 miles 23 chains, or about 7} miles long, and inspected 
on the Ist of January, apparently in anticipation of the com- 
mencement of passenger traffic. The length of this line should 
therefore be added to the 180 miles of new railway treated of in 
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the ‘Companion’ for 1845. For the sake of strict accuracy we 
may add that, among the linés opened in 1844, of which we have 
there given particulars, that from Yarmouth to Norwich is 
iven as 21} miles long, instead of 204 miles, as in our table. The 
eport also notices, among the openings of 1844, that of an ex- 
tension of about half a mile of the Chester and Birkenhead Rail- 
way, at Birkenhead, which was inspected on the 9th of October. 
Including the Warwick and Leamington Branch, which in our 
pers is placed with the openings of 1845, the officers of the 
ilway Department state the aggregate length of new lines 
opened in 1844 as about 1953 miles. _ 

In the account of new lines opened in 1845, the officers of the 
Board of Trade report the length of the Gravesend and Rochester 
Railway (the intended improvement of which, by the South- 
Eastern Railway Company, is noticed in a subsequent page of 
this article) as barely 64 miles; that of the portion of the Chelten- 
ham and Great Western Railway opened in May as 154 miles; 
that of the Glossop Branch of the Sheffield, Ashton-under- Lyne, and 
Manchester Railway, which was inspected on the 10th of June, 
and is referred to in p. 94 of our last volume, although not in- 
serted in the table of openings, as rather over 1 mile; that of the 
main line itself, from Sheffield to the Summit Tunnel, which por- 
tion was inspected on the 12th of July, as nearly 19 miles; that 
of the Norwich and Brandon line, as affected by the Thetford 
deviation, as 372 miles; and that of the Eastern Counties exten- 
sions as 553 miles. The Report also mentions an extension of 
the Gosport Branch of the London and South-Western Railway, 
about one-third of a mile in length, as having been inspected on 
the 21st of September ; and by giving the length of the York and 
Scarborough line as 483 miles, indicates that the branch of about 
64 miles, to join the Whitby and Pickering Railway, was com- 
pleted at the same time as the main line. Since the opening of 
this line the York and North Midland Company, to whom it 
belongs, have laid a second track, and they are also doubling 
and otherwise improving the Whitby and Pickering line itself. 
In addition to these and a few minor corrections, which require 
the addition of about 9 miles to the aggregate length of the lines 
described in our last volume, raising it, in round numbers, to 
250 miles, the Report furnishes the length of three additional lines, 
which we had inadvertently omitted, but of which we now sup- 
ply an account, together with the openings which have taken 
place since November 1, 1845. In the subjoined tabular view 
of new openings, and in the fuller particulars which follow, the 
lines are arranged in chronological order according to the date 
of opening ; and where two or three successive openings of dif-. 
ferent portions of the same line have taken place during the 

riod embraced, all are noticed together under the date of the 

opening :— | 
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Name of Railway. Total length. Nee. ri 1845. 
Miles. Miles, 
Wilsontown, Morningside, and Coltness . fe 8? 
Garnkirk and Coatbridge Extension . . 1 oe 1 
Brighton and Chichester . » « 22$ 
Norfolk (bridge and junction at Norwich) — ee. = 
Sheffield, Ashton-under-Lyne, and Manchester 40 eo 3 
99 Ashton Branch 24 . 2. 

South-Eastern ; Canterbury, Ramsgate, and 

Mar gate line ° 323 . e 304 
Edinburgh, Leith, and Granton . e 4+ e 44 
Ashton, Stalybridge, and Liverpool Junction 64 . . 6 
Eastern Counties and Thames Junction . 2e 8 2 
Preston and Wyre Branches . . . - 8 eo. 8+ 
Blackburn and Preston « 94 94 
Eastern Union . e 17 . 17 
North British, with Haddington Branch . 62 - « 62 
Brighton, Lewes, and Hastings . 33 S82 
Leeds and Bradford, with branch 14% 14% 
Richmond (Surrey) e e e e oe e 6 e a 6 
Dublin and Drogheda; Howth Bran . 5 3 
Midland ; Nottingham and Lincoln line. 33 - « 33 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Extension . 1 1 
Great Southern and Western (Ireland) — 
Great North of England and Richmond . o 9% 
Lancaster and Carlisle - « (about) 69 (about) 20 
East Lancashire; Manchester, Bury, and 


Total s e e 4383 


Premising that several of the above statements of length rest 
upon data of a somewhat doubtful character, owing to departures 
from the original cea in some cases, and to opening tem- 
porary termini and various other circumstances in others, we 
proceed, in the same order, to supply further particulars of the 
several lines, commencing with the 

Guildford Junction Railway.—This line, which is rather less 
than 6 miles long, branches from the London and South-Western 
Railway at Woking, 23 miles from its present London terminus 
at Nine Elms. The Act for its construction was obtained by an 
independent company; but under a subsequent Act of 1845 it 
has been sold to the London and South-Western Railway Com- 
pany, by whom, since its opening in May 1845, it has been 
worked in conjunction with their mainline. The total expendi- 
ture upon this branch, down to the 30th of June, 1846, appears, 


* With the exception, as explained above, of the first three lines. 
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by the last Report of the South-Western Company, to have 
been 79,0661. 17s. 11d. Undér an Act of 1846, noticed in the 
preceding Table, the Guildford line is to be extended about 4 
miles to Godalming, to join the Direct London and Portsmouth. 

Wilsontown, Morningside, and Coltness Railway.—This line, 
which was originally called the Shotts and Wilsontown Rail- 
way, is an extension, 8} miles long, of the Wishaw and Coltness 
Railway (see ‘Companion to the Almanac,’ 1841, p. 68); and, 
like it, is used chiefly for the carriage of minerals. It was made 
under an Act of 1841, and opened in June, 1845. 

Glasgow, Garnkirk, and Coatbridge Railway; Garnkirk and 
Coatbridge Extension.—This is one of the new lines authorised 
by an Act which was obtained in 1844 by the Garnkirk and 
Glasgow Railway Company, by which Act the title of the com- 
yany was altered to the Glasgow, Garnkirk, and Coatbridge. 

nderan ..ct of 1845 the gauge of the whole line is to be altered 
from 4 feet 6 inches to 4 feet 84 inches; and under Acts of 1846 
it is sold to the Caledonian Railway Company, who have, power 
to make an extension and some new branches. The Garnkirk 
and Coatbridge Extension, which is rather more than a mile 
long, was visited by the Inspector-General, preparatory to open- 
ing, on the 30th of June, 1845. | 

Macclesfield Branch of .the Manchester and Birmingham Rail- 
way.—A branch to Macclesfield, almost. identical in its course 
with this line, formed part of the original scheme of the Man- 
chester and Birmingham Railway, as sanctioned by parliament 
in 1837; but as it was not constructed within the time limited 
by the original Act, a new Act, for an improved line, was ob- 
tained in 1844. This branch, which was opened on the 24th of 
November, 1845, diverges from the main line near Cheadle- 
Hulme, about 3 miles south of Stockport, and pursues a pretty 
direct course of nearly 11 miles to Maccleahcla. which is by it 
brought within 19 miles of Manchester. The country traversed 
by the line, which passes through Poynton, near Alderley Edge, 
along the Vale of Adlington, through Prestbury, and approaches 
Macclesfield by the valley of the Bollin, is highly picturesque 
and beautiful. Though laid originally with a single track, a 
second has been completed since the opening. The expenditure 
upon this branch, down to June 30, 1846, appears, from the 
Report of the London and North-Western Railway Company, 
to which, together with its parent line, it has been transferred, 
to have been 166,440U. 2s. 2d. 

Brighton and Chichester Railway.—This line was projected by 
an independent company, under a guarantee from the London 
and Brighton Railway Company, to whom it was intended to 
lease it; but in 1845 it was sold to the London and Brighton 
(now the London, Brighton, and South Coast) Company, for a 
bonus or premium of 12/. 10s. per 50/. share. The line, which 

_ is about 22? miles long, commences at the terminus of the Shore- 
ham branch from the Brighton Railway, 6 miles from Brighton, 
passes over the streets of Shoreham by four bridges, and across 
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the river Adur by a viaduct 550 yards long, comprising 19 
brick arches of 12 feet span, and a timber bridge of 43 bays or 
openings of 20 feet each; and then, in a pretty direct course, 
nearly parallel with the coast, by Worthing, and between Little- 
hampton and Arundel to Chichester, with stations at Lancing, 
8m. from Brighton; Worthing, 11 m.; Goring, 14m.; Ang- 
mering, 164 m.; Littlehampton, 18 m.; Arundel, 20 m. ; 
Yapton, 21 m.; Woodgate (for Bognor), 23} m.; and Drayton 
(for Goodwood), 27 m. In addition to these there are, between 
Brighton and Shoreham, the minor stations of Hove, Portslade, 
Southwick, and Kingston, at the respective distances of 1 m., 
3 m., 4} m., and5 m. from Brighton. The first portion of the 
line, consisting of about 5 miles, between Shoreham and Worthing, 
was opened on the 24th of November, 1845; 9 miles more, to 
Leominster, near Arundel, were opened on the 16th of March, 
and the remainder of the line to Chichester on the 8th of June, 
1846. The extension to Portsmouth and Fareham, under an 
Act of 1845, is in progress; and Acts, noticed in a previous 
page, were obtained in 1846 for branches to Littlehampton and 
Steyning. The only work of particular interest upon the line is 
the bridge over the Arun, below Arundel, which, being the first 
of its kind, deserves special notice. At this point the company 
were bound by their Act toleave a clear water-way for shippin 

of 60 feet, which has been accomplished by a contrivance calle 

a telescope-bridge. The rails, for a length of 144 feet, are laid 
upon a massive timber platform, strengthened with iron, and 
trussed by means of rods extending from its extremities to the 
top of a strong framework of timber rising 34 feet above the 
level of the roadway, in the middle of the platform, which frame- 
work is ornamented so as to appear like an arch. Beneath this 
central framework, and one-half of the platform, are mounted 
18 wheels, upon which the whole structure may be moved back- 
wards and forwards, so as either to be quite clear of the river, or 
to project its unsupported half across it, to form a bridge for the 
passage of the trains. To provide for moving this platform out 
of the way when it is necessary to open the water-way, a second 
portion of the railway, 63 feet long, is laid upon a moveable 
platform which may be pushed aside laterally, while the end of 
the larger platform is pushed longitudinally into ‘its place. Two 
men and a boy are able to open this bridge in about five minutes, 
the operation being performed by means of toothed wheels and 
racks, worked by winches. This a Sate bridge, designed, we 
believe, by J. U. Rastrick, Esq., the engineer-in-chief, is de- 
scribed, with engravings, in the ‘Civil Engineer’s and Archi- 
tect’s Journal’ for September, 1845. At the date of the opening 
only one track was completed, but the second is in progress. 
The expenditure upon this branch, down to June 30, 1846, in- 
cluding the premium paid to the original proprietors, is stated 
in the Report of the. London and Brighton Company as 


y 
307,2291.9s.7d. The distance from London Bridge to Chiches- 
ter, by this route, is about 794 miles. — 
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Norfolk Railway.—The connection between the eastern and 
western divisions of this line, which was stated in the ‘Com- 
panion’ for 1846, p. 97, to be unfinished, was completed early 
in December, 1845, by the opening for traffic of the swing or 
moveable bridge over the Wensum at Norwich. By the last 
Report of the directors it appears that the expenditure upon the 
whole of the main line, from Brandon to Yarmouth, to June 30, 
1846, was 937,083. 1ls. 7d., which, for the total length of about 
59 miles, gives an average cost per mile of nearly 15,8831., 
showing a great increase on the statement quoted in last year’s 
‘Companion. The East Dereham branch, and the Lowestoft 
line, which is to be leased by the Norfolk Railway Company, 
may probably be opened before the close of the year. 

heffield, Ashton-under-Lyne, and Manchester Railway.—The 
completion of this line, with the exception of the Summit 
Tunnel, is recorded in the ‘Companion’ for 1846, p. 93. The 
tunnel itself, which, as there stated, is only wide enough for a 
single track, was opened for traffic on the 22nd of December, 
1845. While smaller than most tunnels in capacity, this is by 
far the longest yet made, being, according to a pamphlet pub- 
lished by Mr. Edwin Chadwick, at the request of the Statistical 
Society of Manchester, ‘On the Demoralization and Injuries 
occasioned by the want of proper Regulations of Labourers en- 
Based in the Construction and Working of Railways,’ 5192 yards 
ong, or only 88 yards short of 3 miles. Its situation is near the 
jeent of junction of the counties of Cheshire, Yorkshire, and 
erbyshire, one end being near the village of Woodhead, in 
Cheshire, and the other in Yorkshire; and it Ss under a 
bleak hilly moor, chiefly covered with dark heath and bog, and 
as barren and dreary as it is possible to conceive. Such is the 
account given by Mr. Roberton, whose description of a visit to 
the works while in progress is quoted in Mr. Chadwick’s 
pamphlet. The tunnel has been formed by means of five vertical 
shafts sunk from the surface of the moor, averaging about 600 
feet in depth ; and around these shafts, and the two ends of the 
tunnel, the huts which formed the temporary homes of the work- 
men employed were chiefly clustered, forming asort of scattered 
encampment between 3 and 4 miles long; the situation being so 
secluded as to render the erection of such temporary residences 
more necessary than is usual in such works. e tunnel was in 
progress about six years, during which time the number of men 
i fluctuated greatly, but is said to have been at one time 
as high as 1500: there were about 900 or 1000, exclusive of 
women and children, at the time of Mr. Roberton’s visit. As 
the tunnel passes chiefly through rocks of sandstone and mill- 
stone grit, the enormous quantity of 3485 barrels (comprising 
upwards of 157 tons) of gunpowder was consumed in blasting ; 
and owing to the great influx of water, nearly 8,000,000 of tons 
had to be pumped out during the progress of the work. Looking 
at these facts, and remembering that the greater part of the rock 
excavated had to be hoisted from the depth of about 600 feet by 
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steam-engines, we may rather be surprised that the number of 
lives lost by accidents of all kinds connected with the works did 
not exceed, than that it should have amounted to, the number 
reported. The actual number (as stated in a very minute return 
by Mr. Nicholson, the principal contractor, published in the 
* Railway Chronicle’ for 1846, p. 301, in answer to the highly- 
coloured statements of the Statistical Society of Manchester) was 
twenty-six, most of these accidents being occasioned by the care- 
lessness of the individuals themselves. Mr. Nicholson has since 
published a pamphlet of ‘ Strictures’ on that issued by the Sta- 
tistical Society, to which we are indebted for some of the above 
particulars. Both of these pamphlets are well worthy of the 
serious attention of those interested in the welfare of a class of 
labourers who have been most lamentably neglected. On the 
30th of December, 1845, the Ashton Branch of this line was opened 
for traffic. A branch to Ashton-under-Lyne formed part ef the 
original scheme of this railway, but the company failed to obtain 

owers to make it, and the present branch was not sanctioned 


-by parliament until 1844, and was commenced, by consent of 


the landowners, in anticipation of the Act. It commences by a 
junction with the main line at Guide Bridge, 44 miles from the 
commencement of the Sheffield and Manchester line proper, in 
Ardwick, and 5 miles from the terminus of the Manchester and 
Birmingham Railway, to which the trains of the Sheffield Com- 
pany run. The distance from the main line to the Ashton sta- 
tion, which is situated between the contiguous towns of Ashton 
and Dukinfield, is only three quarters of a mile, and the further 
distance to Stalybridge 14 mile, making a total length of 23 
miles. . The opening of the rival line, branching out of the Man- 
chester and Leeds Railway, which, at the station at Stalybridge, 
is merely separated from this line by a wall, is noticed in a sub- 
sequent page. ‘The short junction line at Sheffield, by which 
the Sheffield and Rotherham line, now become a branch of the 
Midland Railway, is to be connected with the Sheffield and 
Manchester, the Act for which (No. 98 in the Table of new Acts 
in last year’s ‘Companion ’) was obtained in 1845, will probably 
be open before this volume is published; and on the Ist of 
January, 1847, the heretofore Shettield, Ashton-under-Lyne, and 
Manchester Railway Company, amalgamated with the Sheffield 
and Lincolnshire Junction and Great Grimsby and Sheffield 
Railway Companies, with their respective extensions, and the 
Grimsby Dock Company, will take, under an Act of 1846, the 
new title of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway 
Company. For the new branches sanctioned in 1846 we must 
refer to the Table in the former part of this article. 

Whitehaven Junction Railway.—This is the line designated, in 
the Table given in p. 105 of the ‘Companion’ for 1845, the 
Whitehaven and Maryport Railway, for which an Act was-ob- 
tained in 1844, and must be distinguished from the Whitehaven 
and Furness Junction line, the Act for which was passed in 1845. 
Along its whole course of 12 miles, the line keeps — to the 
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coast. The first portion (from the Maryport and Carlisle Rail- 
way at Maryport, to the south side of the river Derwent at 
Workington, being about 5} miles) was opened on the 19th of 
January, 1846 ; and a further portion of about 2 miles, extending 
to Harrington, was brought into use on the 18th of May. Hitherto 
the line has been worked, by agreement, by the Maryport and 
Carlisle Railway Company ; but it is not intended to continue 
this arrangement after the completion of the line, which is pro- 
h- ern Railway ; erbury, ate, and Margate 
Line.—Of this line, the Act for which was obtained by the South- 
Eastern Company in 1844, the first portion, from Ashford to 
Canterbury, was opened on the 6th of February, and a further 
part, from Canterbury to Ramsgaie, on the 13th of April, 1846. 
unning for the greater part of its length along the valley of the 
river Stour, which is crossed five times between Ashford and 
Canterbury by bridges composed of trussed wooden girders, this 
branch commences by a sharp curve out of the mainline at 
Ashford, and pursues a pretty direct north-eastern course, pass- 
ing to the west of Wye, where there is a station, to Chilham, 
6 miles from Canterbury, where there is another station, and to 
which point it was proposed to carry the tong gory new line 
through North Kent, of which, however, the Act obtained in 
1846 only sanctions the portion between the London and Green- 


wich Railway and Gravesend. From this point, trending a little 


more towards the east, the line proceeds to Canterbury, where it 


‘crosses St. Dunstan’s Street upon the level in approaching the 


station, which is near the cathedral, and communicates with the 
Canterbury and Whitstable Railway. That line was originally 
opened in 1830 (see ‘Companion to the Almanac’ for 1837, 

. 103), and in the short distance of 6} miles no less than three 
Vifferent modes of propulsion were formerly employed upon it; 


‘part of the journey being performed by stationary engines and 


ropes, part by a locomotive engine, and part by horse-power. 
It is now leased to the South-Eastern Railway Company, and 
having been relaid by them with heavier rails, was re-opened in 
April last as a locomotive line. From Canterbury the Rams- 
gate and Margate line proceeds in the same general direction, 
passing north of Fordwich and south of Chislet, near to which 
place is the Grove Ferry Station, and thence to Sarr, from which 

int a continuation to Margate in a direct line has been pro- 
jected, though the Bill was lost in 1846. From this point the 
line runs nearly due east, and it passes by Minster to a light and 
handsome station at the north side of Ramsgate. The extension 
to Margate, which may probably be open before this sheet is 
printed, is rather a branch from than a continuation of the line 
described, its direction being north by west. The branch line 
from Minster to Sandwich and Deal is also expected to be ready 
for traffic before the close of the year. The Bill for a branch 
from Canterbury to Dover was rejected in 1846. The length of 
line opened is about 30} miles, from Ashford to Canterbury being 
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about 15 miles, and from Canterbury to Ramsgate about 154 
miles; and by the present circuitous route the distance from 
London to Canterbury is 82 miles, and to Ramsgate 974 miles. 
Though originally intended for a single track, this line has been 
laid with two. 

Of the other lines of the South-Eastern Company we may remark 
that the Maidstone branch was opened with a second line of rails 
in May last; that the tunnel at Tunbridge Wells, leading to the 
permanent station at Mount Pleasant, was completed in October ; 
that the company have obtained their Act for extending this 
line to Hastings; and that the works for enlarging the station 
at Ashford to adapt it to the purpose of the great central loco- 
motive station, to make it, in fact, the Wolverton or Swindon of 
the South-Eastern Company, as well as those of the line from 
that station to Rye and Hastings, have been commenced. The 
electric telegraph being completed on all the opened lines, was, 
on the lst of September, 1846, made available for the convey- 
ance of messages unconnected with the working of the railway, 
at charges proportionate to the length of the message and the 
distance it is to be conveyed. In the northern part of the 
county the company has succeeded in defeating the rival scheme 
of the North Kent Company, whose plans, together with a por- 
tion of the estate of its chairman, Sir i. L. Goldsmid, which was 
required for their own line, they have purchased for 30,0002 ; 
and although for the present they have failed to obtain sanction 
to their lines between Chatham and Chilham and Strood and 
Maidstone, and for their most direct line through Greenwich 
Park (by a tunnel), yet they have obtained an Act for a line 
from the Greenwich Railway, outside the park, to Gravesend, 
which they hope to complete in about twelve months, and have 
also obtained legislative sanction to their purchase of the 
Gravesend and Rochester Railway, which is to be closed about 
November for the purpose of filling up the canal in the tunnel, 
and laying a double line of rails throughout the whole length of 
the line. Their Mid-Kent Line, by which the objectionable 
angle at Reigate, in the course of the present main line, was to 
be avoided, though passed in the House of Commons, was re- 
jected in the House of Lords; but the company yet hope to 
obtain this and the remainder of the North Kent line in a future 
session. 

Edinburgh, Leith, and Grantcn Railway.— Although this, 
which was originally called the Edinburgh, Leith, and Newhaven 
Railway, is one of the smallest of independent railway under- 
takings, its history is very complicated. As projected in 1835, 
and sanctioned by the original Act in 1836, it was to consist of a 
main line of about 2} miles from Princes Street Gardens, in the 
centre of Edinburgh, running in a northern direction to New- 
haven, with a branch of about 14 mile, quitting the main line 
about a mile from its southern terminus, and running north- 
east to Leith docks. The entrance of the line into the city was 
provided for by a tunnel of about 1000 yards, commencing at 
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Princes Street Gardens, and terminating at Scotland Street. 
After the repeated promulgation of statements which laid the 
total cost of the undertaking at 100,000/., and the net return at 
about 15 per cent., it was discovered that there were insuper- 
able engineering difficulties on the proposed Leith Branch, and 
that the estimate of expense wis utterly insufficient; and in 
1839 (by which time the management of the concern appears to 
have fallen into the hands of parties interested in the new har- 
bour at Trinity, near the proposed Newhaven terminus) an 
Act was obtained by which the whole of the original under- 
taking, excepting the tunnel, and a small portion of the main 
line adjoining it, was abandoned, and a new line, similar in 
length to the original main line, but running to the westward of 
it, to Trinity Pier, was substituted for it. The northern portion 
of this new line, from the end of the proposed tunnel, at Scot- 
land Street, to Trinity Pier, was opened for traffic in 1842; but, 
being unconnected with the centre of the town, its use has 
hitherto been very limited. By another Act, passed in 1844, by 
which the name of the company was changed as above; a new 
branch to Leith, rather more than 1} mile in length, was sanc- 
tioned, and also a branch of somewhat less than 1 mile running 
west of the main line, to Granton. The total length of the 
several] lines, according to the parliamentary plans, is within 
Il tr of 44 miles; the main line from Princes Street Gardens 
toTrinity Pier being 2 miles 138 yards, the Leith Branch 1 mile 
500 yards, and the Granton Branch 1551 yards. The Granton 
Branch was opened in January or February, 1846, and the 
Leith Branch in May; and the communication through the tun- 
nel to the termini of the North British and Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Railways, at its southern extremity, has since been 
nearly, if not quite, completed. It is proposed to work this 
tunnel, which has only one track, and forms an inclined plane 
of (according to the original parliamentary plans) 1 in 26, by 
means of a rope and stationary engine, and the remainder of the 
line by locomotives. In our tabular account of openings we 
have a ip the whole length as opened this year, the former 
partial opening not having been reported in any preceding 

per of this series, and the completion of the tunnel before the 
publication of this volume appearing certain. 

Ashton, Stalybridge, and Liverpool Junction Railway.—This 
line, the total length of which is about 64 miles, thoughjvirtually 
a branch of the Manchester and Leeds Railway, projected to 
compete with the Ashton Branch of the Sheffield and Manchester 
Railway (for which see ante, p. 99), was originally the property 
of an independent company, who sold the undertaking to the 
Manchester and Leeds Company immediately after obtaining 
their Act, in 1844. The greater part of the line, from the Man- 
chester and Leeds Railway to Ashton, was opened on the 15th 
of April, 1846 ; and on the 24th of September the further portion, 
which runs to a station adjoining that of the Sheffield and Man- 
chester Company’s branch, at Stalybridge, was inspected by 
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General Pasley preparatory to opening on the 5th of October. 
The line has twenty bridges, besides a viaduct of ten arches 
across the river Medlock. A considerable portion of it crosses 
the Ashton Moss, and in another part the line passes through 
heavy cuttings. This branch was designed for a single track, 
and we are not aware that it has been altered. 

Eastern Counties and Thames Junction Railway.—Though 
originally the property of a separate company, who obtained 
their Act of Parliament in 1844, this small but important branch 
of 24 miles, from the main line of the Eastern Counties Railway 
at Stratford, near its junction with the Northern and Eastern 
Railway, to the river Thames, near the mouth of the Lea, is now, 
by purchase, the property of the Eastern Counties Railway 
Company, by whom it was opened for coal traffic, with a single 
line of rails, in April, 1846. An Act was passed in 1845 (No. 
90 in the Table in last year’s ‘Companion’), fora line from 
this branch to the bank of the Thames opposite to Woolwich, to 
be called the North Woolwich Railway, which has also been 
pee by the Eastern Counties Company, and is likely to 

opened for passenger traffic before the end of the year. Its 
length is 2? miles; and in connection with its anticipated open- 
ing, the Stratford and Thames Junction line is to have a second 
track. According to the arrangement explained on p. 95 of 
last year's ‘Companion,’ the company are also about to con- 
struct a branch of nearly half a mile from the Thames Junction 
line, across the river Lea, to their warehouses at the East India 
Docks, under the powers of one of the Acts which they have 
obtained during the past Session, as noticed in a previous page. 
Another of these Acts confers the necessary powers for an ex- 
tensive enlargement of the stations at Shoreditch and Stratford, 
the latter being intended as a great locomotive depét, with 
workshops and other conveniences, while the former, under the 
new name of the Bishopsgate Station, is to be greatly enlarged as 
a general terminus, a 2 will be one of the largest in the king- 
dom, extending a considerable distance up and down Shoreditch, 
and having separate departments for the short or local and the long 
or through traffic, to avoid confusion and delays, The Eastern 
Counties Company have recently adopted the electric telegraph 
upon both of their lines, that on the northern line being con- 
tinued to Yarmouth upon the Norfolk Railway, and that on the 
Colchester line to Ipswich by the Eastern Union ——s 
They are also laying a second track on the Hertford Branch. 

Preston and Wyre Railway Branches.—These branches, con- 
sisting of one of 3} miles to Blackpool, one of about 43 miles to 
Lytham, and one of less than a quarter of a mile from the latter 
to Lytham Dock, which, though not specially mentioned in the 
report of the company, we presume to have been opened with 
them, were brought into use about the end of April, 1846, the 
Act for their formation having been obtained in 1845. The 
Directors’ Report of April 29th states also that a second track 
which the increased traffic had induced them to lay on the main 
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line, would be opened early in the season. An Act of 1846 con- 
fers powers to amalgamate this line, should it be so determined, 
with the Manchester and Leeds. 

South Devon Railway.—This line, which is intended to extend 
the main line of broad gauge railway from Exeter to Plymouth, 
is intended to be worked by atmospheric power, and the tube, 
according to the last report of the engineer, I. K. Brunel, Esq., 
is laid as far as the permanent way is completed ; but owing to 
delays in the erection of the stationary engines, the first portion 
of the line, 15 miles long, from Exeter, by Starcross and Daw- 
lish, to Teignmouth, was opened on the 30th of May, 1846, with 
locomotive power supplied by the Great Western Railway 
Company. This portion of the line follows the direction of the 
river Exe and the sea-coast, and between Dawlish and Teign- 
mouth are some remarkable works consisting of cliff tunnelling 
and massive sea-walls, one immediately protecting the railway, 
and others erected in the sea to break the force of the waves 
before reaching it. The works were seriously injured by a 
great storm upon the 4th and 5th of October; but not so as to 
occasion more than two days’ stoppage of the traffic. The 
scenery of the line is described as singularly beautiful. 

Blackburn and Preston Railway.—The original Act for this 
line, d in 1844, sanctioned the construction of a railway 
“from Blackburn to the North Union line at Farrington, about 

3 miles south of Preston, so that, the Blackburn and Preston line 
proper being 94, the distance between the two towns should be 
about 124 miles to the station of the North Union Company, 
or 12? miles to the terminus of the Preston and Wyre Railway. 
A new Act was obtained in 1845 for a deviation of about 34 
miles ; and it was subsequently determined to apply for leave to 
make a branch of about 1? mile from the original line at Bamber 
Bridge to the North Union Railway near the south end of the 
Ribble embankment and bridge, at the approach to Preston, by 
which the total distance between Blackburn and the two stations 
at Preston will be reduced about 13 mile; and for this line, to- 
gether with two short branches at Blackburn, an Act was 
obtained in 1846, in which Session also was passed an Act to 
amalgamate the Blackburn and Preston with the East Lanca- 
shire Railway Company. The line from Blackburn to the North 
Union at Farrington was opened, with a double line of rails, on 
the 1st of June, 1846. Whether its length is materially altered 
by the deviation under the Act of 1845 we are not aware. 
Middlesborough and Redcar Railway.—The Act for this line, 
which commences at a new station constructed by the Stockton 
and Darlington Railway Company at Middlesborough, and pur- — 
sues a course of 74 miles along the coast formed by the southern 
side of the embouchure of the river Tees, to Redcar, was 
in 1845, the works were commenced on the 24th of September 
in that year, and the railway was opened with a single track on 
the 4th of June, 1846, within less than a year from the passing 
of the Act, the works having been pushed forward in order to 
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secure the traffic of the sea-bathing season at Redcar. Middles- 

borough, the starting-point of this line, upon which, we may 

observe, provision is made for a second track, a large passenger 
traffic being expected, owes its importance entirely to the intro- 

duction of railway communication, having been an obscure fish-. 
ing village before the construction of the line which connects 

it with the Stockton and Darlington Railway. The rise of its 

extensive coal-trade is recorded in the ‘Companion to the 

Almanac’ for 1837, p. 91. Its population had risen from 236 in 

1821, and 383 in 1831, to 5709 in 184]; and in an account of 
the opening of this line in the ‘ Railway Chronicle’ of June 27, 

1846, it is stated that its population was then estimated at 9000, 

and that in addition to other manufacturing establishments, and 

its extensive docks, it had an iron-foundry in which about 500 

people were employed. For the lighting of their station the 

railway company have determined on erecting gas-works at 

Redcar, by which the town also is to be supplied ; and other 

improvements are in progress to render it still more attractive 

as a place of resort. 

Eastern Union Railway.—The Eastern Union Railway Com- 
pany was incorporated in 1844 for the purpose of making a line 
of railway in continuation of that of the Eastern Counties Com- 
pany, from Colchester to Ipswich, to supply the place of a por- 
tion of the original Eastern Counties line which had, as ex- 

lained in the ‘Companion’ for 1844, p. 105, been abandoned. 

he new line to be formed for this purpose was about 17 miles, 
making the total railway distance from London to Ipswich 68 
miles; but of this length the first 23 miles, from Colchester to 
Ardleigh, was to run over land already in the possession of the 
Eastern Counties Company, which had been purchased to form 
part of their abandoned line, and which they proposed to make 
use of in laying down a branch or extension to Harwich. This 
being the case, the Eastern Union Company constructed only 
the portion between Ardleigh and Ipswich, the remaining 24 
miles being made by the Eastern Counties Company; but in 
1846 an agreement for the sale of this line to the Eastern Union 
Company was ratified by Parliament, so that they now possess 
the whole line from Colchester to Ipswich, which was opened 
with much ceremony on the 11th, and upon which ordinary 
traffic was commenced on the 15th of June, 1846. The works, 
which have been constructed under the immediate superin- 
tendence of Peter Bruff, Esq. (the engineer-in-chief being 
Joseph: Locke, Esq.), comprise some heavy cuttings and em- 
bankments, a handsome bridge of five arches of 30 feet span over 
the railway at Brantham, and extensive timber viaducts, called 
the Catwade bridges, across the tidal channels of the estuary of 
the Stour, at Manningtree. The approach to Ipswich is by an 
embankment across the Bourn marshes. The line is laid with a 
double track, and the expenditure of the company down to 
June 30, 1846, was 227,252/. 17s. 10d. An Act was obtained in 
1845 by an independent company, then called the la and 
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Bury St. Edmunds’ Railway Company, for a line in continua- 
tion of the Eastern Union, from Ipswich, by the valley of the 
Orwell to Stowmarket, and thence to Bury St. Edmunds, which 
line is in active progress; and in 1846 that company, taking the 
new title of Ipswich, Bury, and Norwich, obtained an Act fora 
line to Norwich, by which, with the existing line from that city 
to Yarmouth, the original design of the Eastern Counties’ Com- 
pany will be completed. Another independent company ob- 
tained an Act in 1846 for a line from the Eastern Union at 
Bentley to Hadleigh, which the Eastern Union Company have 
agreed to purchase and amalgamate with their own line. ~ — 

Furness Railway.—The character of this line is indicated in a 
notice of the passing of the Act in 1844, in the ‘ Companion’ for 
1845, p. 107; and in the preceding division of this article will 
be found a notice of the extensions sanctioned by an Act of 1846. 
The Furness Railway commences at Piel Harbour, near the 
southern extremity of the detached portion of Lancashire which 
lies between the great indentation of Morecambe Bay and the 
estuary of the Duddon, and has a northward course, passing near 
Furness Abbey, until it again reaches the coast, on the eastern 
shore of the Duddon, near Kirkby Ireleth, its length being about 
14 miles, exclusive of twoshort branches to iron-mines. The 
principal object of this railway, the directors stated in their 
Feport of November 1, 1845, originally was “ to connect the iron- 
mines in the neighbourhood of Dalton and the slate-quarries 
at Kirkby Ireleth with the coast, at the two points best adapted 
for shipping; namely, Barrow and Rampside,” and with this 
view the line has been laid with a single track ; but in anticipa- 
tion of the growth of an important passenger-traffic, which is 
rendered far more = by the passing, in 1845, of an Act 
for a railway from the Furness line to Whitehaven (see ‘Com- 
panion’ for 1846, p. 85), they had the earthworks made suitable 
to receive a second track when necessary. Part of the line was 
brought into use for mineral traffic in May, and the Board of 
Trade sanctioned the opening of the whole for passenger-traffic 
on the 12th of June, 1846; since which time arrangements have 
been made for working a steamer across Morecambe Bay from 
Piel Harbour to Fleetwood, in connection with the Preston and 
Wyre Railway, and for establishing conveyances in connection 
with the railway te Windermere and Coulston Water. The 
expenditure of the company down to the 7th of August, 1846, 
was 103,418/. 7s. 11d. 

North British Railway.—This is undoubtedly the most im- 
portant and interesting line opened during the past year, although, 
owing to the non-completion of the line from Newcastle to— 
‘Berwick, the only link now wanting to complete the chain of 
railway communication from London to Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
its full importance cannot yet be manifested. Although a coast 
line of railway to connect Edinburgh, by way of Berwick, with 
the great English lines, was projected many years ago, and 
& contest was carried on for a long time between its pro- 
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moters and the advocates of a more direct but more expensive 
inland line, necessarily passing over much higher ground, and 
through an extensive district of almost barren land, the Act of 
Parliament for constructing this line was not obtained until 
1844; while in the following year the passing of an Act for the 
rival Caledonian line shoved how futile was the attempt, long 
and pertinaciously persisted in by both parties, to confine, at 
least for a few years, the through traffic between England and 
Scotland toa single channel. Instead, indeed, of the single line 
which it was pleaded, year after year, would be sufficient for the 
Scotch traffic, it appears now highly probable that in a very few 
years no less than four lines will be in operation ; the Caledonian 
as a central line from Carlisle to Glasgow and Edinburgh; the 
Glasgow, Dumfries, and Carlisle, or Nithsdale line, for which 
an Act was obtained in 1846, which will run between it and 
the western coast of Scotland, to the Glasgow, Paisley, and Ayr 
line; a line to the east of the Caledonian, from Carlisle to t 
Hawick line of the North British i which, though 
rejected in 1846, is to be again brought forward by the North 
British Company, and judging from analogy, with great prospect 
of success; and, on the extreme east, following the circuitous 
line of the coast, the main line of the North British Company, 
now opened, with its rapidly advancing ally, the Newcastle and 
Berwick Railway. The Act obtained by the North British Rail- 
way Company in 1844, as noticed in the ‘Companion’ for 1845, 
p. 108, was for a main line of about 573 miles from Edinburgh, 
where it joins the extension line of the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Railway, authorized by Parliament in the same session, to Ber- 
wick, with a branch of 44 miles to Haddington, making a total 
of about 62 miles of railway. The company were strongly 
opposed in parliament by the pi meg of the Edinburgh and 
Dalkeith Railway, a comparatively old line, worked by horses, 
and running rape in the same direction; but the directors 
at length made an arrangement to purchase that line for the 
sum of 113,000/., and by a further outlay, estimated at about 
10,000/., to adapt it to working by locomotive engines. At a 
subsequent period they purchased, with a view to improving it 
in like manner, the Leith branch of the Dalkeith Railway, which 
belonged to other parties. The possession of the Dalkeith line, 
combined with other circumstances, led the North British Com- 
pany to determine upon the construction of a line in continuation 
of it, from Dalkeith to Hawick, with a view to subsequent ex- 
tension to Carlisle; and for this extensive branch, as stated 
in last year's ‘Companion,’ p. 76, an Act was passed in 1845. 
The purchase of the Dalkeith Railway was confirmed by another 
Act of the same session, noticed on p. 82 of our last volume. In 
the session of 1846 authority has been given to the company to 
make several new branches, which are noticed in a previous 
; of this volume; while the Bills for several other lines, in 
rags the North British Company were interested, have been 
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The main line of the North British Railway was opened on the 
18th of June, 1846. Atashort distance from the terminus at North 
Bridge, Edinburgh, the railway passes under the Calton Hill 
by a tunnel: at the south fvot of the hill isa very remarkable iron 
skew-bridge, crossing the line at an angle of only 20} degrees, thus 
exceeding in obliquity, by one-fifth, the celebrated skew-bridge 
over Fairfield Street, Manchester, on the Manchester and Bir- 
mingham Railway, which has an angle of 24} degrees. From 
Edinburgh, by Dunbar, which is the most important station on 
the line, to the summit of the railway near Cockburnspath, about 
40 miles from Edinburgh, the line passes, according te the 
‘Scotsman’ newspaper, through a country characterized by an 
undulating surface of rich and carefully cultivated land, agree- 
ably diversified with hills, valleys, patches of wood, towns, vil- 
lages, and hamlets, and affords some fine and extensive views, 
the railway forming, during a great part of its course, a sort of 
shelf or terrace along a surface gently sloping to the sea, so 
that, excepting at a few deep cuttings, the traveller is seldom 
out of sight of the Firth of Forth, the coast of Fife, and the 
German Ocean. At Cockburnspath (sometimes written Cohor’s 
Path) the scenery completely changes. Near this point, which 
is close to the junction, at the sea-coast, of the counties of 
Haddington and Berwick, is, as before stated, the highest portion 
of the line, the elevation of which is 369 feet above the sea, 
or nearly the same as that of the draw-bridge at the gate of 
Edinburgh Castle. This, observes the ‘ Scotsinan,’ is by much 
the lowest pass in the whole range of the Lammermuir Hills 
from the Irish Channel to the German Ocean. The Cumnock 

between the shires of Ayr and Dumfries (hy which the 
lasgow, Dumfries, and Carlisle line is to be carried), according 
to this authority, has an elevation of 600 feet, and the on 
the Caledonian line, between the shires of Dumfries and Lanark, 
an elevation of more than 1000 feet, while the summit level 
of the line from Edinburgh to Hawick, at the sources of the 
Gala Water, is stated to be about 900 feet above the sea. But 
while thus presenting the lowest level, the country around 
Cockburnspath was of a formidable character, presenting sin- 
gularly bold and striking features, where lofty and — hills, 
covered with wood, are separated by profound ravines, through 
which mountain torrents pass to the sea. ‘ At one part,” 
observes our authority, “we cross a deep chasm by a mound 
or bridge, and see a mill or a cottage some hundred feet below 
us; a little onward the line is flanked by banks of rock or 
clay, 150 feet in height, which shut out everything but the 
sky ; by and by the landscape opens a little, and we have small — 
sheltered glades, with murmuring rivulets:; again it contracts ; 
but the woods, the picturesque hills, and the streams are never 
absent.” Among the interesting engineering works on_ this 
i of the line is a magnificent bridge over the Dee. From 
ockburnspath to Houndswood there is a range of seven miles 
of this picturesque scenery, after which the country opens out, 
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and the eye takes in a sweetly rural landscape of five or six 
miles on either side, of well cultivated and richly wooded land, 
adorned with cottages, hamlets, and country-seats. After pass- 
ing Ayton or Aytoun the railway runs along the coast, at an 
elevation of 50 or 60 feet, sometimes within two or three yards 
of the edge of the cliff. The local ‘traffic upon the line bids 
fair to be so important as to leave it a matter of comparatively 
trifling importance whether this circuitous route shall eventually 
retain any considerable share of the through traffic between 
Scotland and London. It is anticipated that the line between 
Newcastle and Berwick will be opened early in 1847, and a 

ortion of it before the close of the present year ; andat a meet- 
ing, held on the 13th of September, 1846, of the York and New- 
castle Railway Company, under which new title the Newcastle 
and Darlington Company, having purchased the Great North 
of England Railway, will enesieruael be known, it was stated 
by the chairman, G. Hudson, Esq., M.P., that the great bridge 
over the Tyne at Newcastle, by which the absolute completion 
of an unbroken chain of railways from London to Edinburgh 
and Glasgow will be effected, might be expected within two 
years from that time.* 

The Haddington branch was opened at the same time as the 
main line of the North British Railway, partly with a single 
track: but the directors propose, in anticipation of its probable 
extension southwards, to lay a second the whole distance, and to 
extend it further into the town. 

Brighton, Lewes, and Hastings Railway.—Like the Brighton 
and Chichester Railway, an account of which is given in a pre- 
ceding page, this line was originally the property of. an inde- 
pendent company, who obtained their Act in 1844, securing in 
it powers for leasing or selling their undertaking to the London 
and Brighton Railway Company; and, as in that case, the first 
arrangement for a lease was superseded in 1845 by an agree- 
ment to sell the line for a premium or bonus of 7/. per 50J. 
share, The line has therefore been completed by the London 
and Brighton Company, whose engineer, J. U. Rastrick, Esq., 
was previously the chief engineer to this as well as the Chi- 
chester line. From Brighton this line runs by Lewes, thus 
taking the place of the Lewes branch originally projected in 
connection with the London and Brighton Railway, but which 
was never carried into effect, and then passing on to the sea- 
shore at Pevensey, follows the coast to a terminus on the 
western side of St. Leonards; being a distance of about 324 
miles, with a branch of about half a mile to the river Ouse at 
Lewes. This railway was promoted in parliament by the London 
and Brighton Company, in opposition to a projected branch 


* Since the above account of the North British Railway was written, its continuity 
has been temporarily broken by the fall of the bridge over the Tyue Water (the 
Haddingtonshire Tyne) at Linton, and of four other bridges in the same neighbour- 
hood, in consequence of destructive floods. The embaukments and other works of the 
line are also injured. 
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from the South-Eastern Railway to Hastings; and the better to 
secure the Hastings traffic to the Brighton route, an Act was 
obtained in 1845 for a branch to connect this line at Lewes 
with the London and Brighton at Keymer, and thus to shorten 
the distance between Lewes and Hastings and London by about 
8i miles. In the same session of parliament a contest was 
carried on between the Brighton and South-Eastern Companies 
for sper to construct a line from Hastings to Ashford ; but 
while before parliament an agreement was entered into by 
which the South-Eastern Company withdrew their line, while 
the Brighton Company undertook, on securing their Act, to 
make over its powers to the South-Eastern Company. To 
complete the history of the rival lines in this district we must 
call attention to the fact, elsewhere recorded, that in 1846 the 
South-Eastern Company did obtain powers for a branch from 
their main line to Hastings, in continuation of their Tunbridge 
Wells branch. Under the Act for the line from Hastings to 
Ashford the Brighton and Hastings line is deviated at its eastern 
extremity from the original course, in consequence of which alte- 
rations the works at the Hastings, or rather the St. Leonards end 
were not completed when the remainder of the line was opened. 
The original parliamentary line was opened from Brighton to 
Lewes, to which point there is a double track, on the 8th of 
June, 1846; and on the 27th of the same month the remaining 


portion, on which a single line only is laid at present, was 


opened to a temporary station at Bulverhythe, about 324 miles 
from Brighton and 2 miles from Hastings, whence it will be 
continued to a permanent station now constructing at St. 
Leonards. Branches to Eastbourne, Hailsham, Seaford, and 
Newhaven, are sanctioned by an Act of 1846, No. 24 in the pre- 
ceding table. 

The Brighton, Lewes, and Hastings Railway curves suddenly 
eastward out of the main line, at a short distance north of the 
terminus and of the curved junction on the opposite side of the 
line of the Shoreham and Chichester branch ; but while the last- 
mentioned branch commences by a deep cutting, that to Hast- 
ings, immediately after leaving the main line, passes over a lofty 
and very beautiful viaduct, the effect of which is greatl 
heightened by the circumstance of its occurrence upon a qui 
curve, commencing with a radius of 10 chains, or one-eighth of 
a mile, and terminating with a radius of three-quarters of a mile. 
This beautiful structure, which is called, from the name of a 
village adjoining Brighton, the Preston viaduct, consists of 
twenty-seven arches, one of which is elliptical, and carries the 
railway across the London road with a span of 50 feet, and at an 
elevation, from the ground to the level of the rails, of about 73 
feet, while the others are semicircular, and of 30 feet span. 
Each arch is parallel in itself, but, to accommodate the curve, 
the piers are made thicker on the outer than on the inner side, 
so that the arches radiate in direction, bringing into view, in a 
singular and striking manner, arched openings with which the 
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piers are pierced for the sake of lightness. The total length of 
the viaduct, which is built of brick, is about 400 yards, or little 
short of a quarter of a mile. The works between Brighton and 
Lewes, which are much heavier than on the remaining portion 
of the line, comprise also a viacuct or skew-bridge of three 
arches over the Brighton and Lewes turnpike-road at Hodshrove, 
and sixteen public and private road bridges, some heavy cuttings 
and embankments, and three tunnels, one of 60 yards long in a 
deep chalk cutting close to Brighton, immediately after leavin 
the Preston viaduct, one of 502 yards under Falmer Hill, an 
one of 90 yards at Southover. At Southeram Corner, near Lewes, 
the river Ouse is crossed by a telescope bridge similar to that 
described in our notice of the Brighton and Chichester Railway, 
but of smaller dimensions. A wooden viaduct, 80 yards long, 
carries the railway across the valley by which Cuckmere river 
or creek flows to the sea. At Pevensey the rails pass about 80 
yards south of the keep of the castle before reaching the 
station ; and a little further east, where the line runs parallel 
with, and at a short distance from the sea-coast, a fine view is 
afforded of Pevensey Bay and Beachy Head. From this point 
to Bulverhythe, half a mile from St. Leonards, where the per- 
manent station will be in a cutting, the line is partly in dee 
cuttings, and partly along the edge of the cliffs. Several roa 
are crossed a the level in the course of the line. By the last 
report of the London and Brighton Railway Company it appears 
that their expenditure upon the purchase and works of this line, 
exclusive of the Keymer Branch, which is in active ess, 
down to the 30th of June, 1846, was 523,277/. 10s. 9d. ere 
are stations at Lewes, 8 miles from Brighton, Glynde, 104 miles, 
Berwick, 15} miles, Polegate (for Eastbourne and Hailsham), 
19 miles, West Ham and Pevensey, 224 miles, and Bexhill, 293. 
The temporary terminus at Bulverhythe is 323 miles from 
Brighton, and, by the present line, about 83 miles from London, 
eds and Bradford Railway.—The Act for this line, which 
pursues a circuitous course along the valley of the river Aire, 
until reaching a point considerably to the north of Bradford, and 
then suddenly turns southward, by Shipley, to Bradford, was 
obtained in 1844, after an arduous struggle with a rival com- 
pany, by whom a shorter line was proposed. The history of the 
rivalries and party contests in which the undertaking has been 
involved, both before and since that time, is at least too long, if 
not of too limited interest, to be given here. Suffice it to sa 
that, although the company was from the first closely connect 
with the Midland interest, and had for its chairman George 
Hudson, Esq., the chairman of the Midland and York and North 
Midland Companies, terms of amalgamation were made with the 
Manchester and Leeds Railway Company, a body usually found 
In powerful rivalry with the Midland, about the close of the year 
1845 ; that a bill for sanctioning the amalgamation was brought 
before parliament in 1846; and that the bill was withdrawn 
while before the House, in consequence of * arrangement 
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having been made to supersede the proposed amalgamation by a 
lease the Leeds and with its 
Shipley to Colne, for which an Act was obtained in 1845 (‘Com- 
pee to Almanac,’ 1846, p. 79), and a short junction line at 
radford, noticed in a preceding page, for which an Act was 
obtained in 1846, for a term of 999 years at a rent (after the com- 
pletion of the line to Colne) of 90,0002. per annum, or 10 per 
cent. upon the whole share-capital of the Leeds and Bradford 
Company. The original or main line, notwithstanding the 
heavy character of its works, was completed in seventeen 
months from its commencement, and opened on the 30th June, 
1846. It commences upon the river Aire, at Wellington-street, 
on the western side of Leeds, and, crossing over a weir on the 
river at a considerable altitude, follows the course of the Aire ; 
a branch line turning out on the south side of the line to join the 
Midland station at Hunslet, on the south of the town of Leeds. 
The length of the main line is 134 miles, and of this branch 1} 
mile. Among the principal works are two large rock excava- 
tions near Armley and Horsforth, a viaduct near Apperley 
Bridge, consisting of ten stone arches of 40 feet span, and about 
40 feet high, and a tunnel of upwards of three-quarters of a mile 
at Thackley. There are also six large bridges over the river 
Aire, four over the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, and several over 
and under roads, some of the latter being remarkably neat and 
simple iron girder-bridges, remarkable for their economy, the 
facility with which they are erected, and the advantage of leaving 
the largest possible headway beneath them. In one of these 
bridges, of which the details are given with engravings, in the 
‘ Railway Chronicle’ of February 7, 1846, with a clear roadway 
under the bridge of 31 feet 1 inch, the level of the rails is only 
184 inches above the under side of the girder, a thickness which, 
by the adoption of a different form of rail, might be reduced to 
14 inches. The bridges referred to were constructed by Mr. 
Young, the resident engineer under Robert Stephenson, Esq. 
The country traversed by the line is strikingly beautiful. 
Richmond Railway.—This line, for which an Act was obtained 
in 1845, was opened for traffic on the 27th of July, 1846, a cere- 
monial opening having taken place on the 22nd. Commencing 
by a junction with the London and South-Western Railway in 
attersea-fields, about two miles from the present terminus at 
Nine Elms, the line runs on an embankment to Wandsworth, 
where it crosses the valley of the Wandle, close to the termination 
of the old tramway from Wandsworth to Croydon,* by a brick 
viaduct 1000 feet long, consisting of twenty-two arches, three of 
which are of 70 feet span, which passes very near to the shores of 
the Thames. A little further on the line passes Putney, where the 
main street is carried over the railway by a neat bridge, chiefly of 


® The Surrey Iron Railway, which has long fallen almost into disuse, and will he 
entirely superseded by the Croydon and Wandsworth branch: of the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway, for which, and for the dissulution of the Surrey Iron Rail- 
way Company, Acts were obtained in 1846. , 
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iron, by a cutting, beyond which the railway keeps pretty nearl 
to the natural level of the ground, being crossed by some rane 
upon the level, and by two, on Barnes Common, by brick bridges 
with long raised approaches, which are anything but an orna- 
ment to the scenery. There are neat stations of decorated red 
brick at Putney, Barnes, and Mortlake, and one of plainer cha- 
racter at Wandsworth. The terminus at Richmond, the approach 
to which is rendered very beautiful by some majestic trees, was 
in an unfinished state at the time of the opening. Although 
the full development of the traffic cannot be expected until the 
extension of the South-Western Railway to the vicinity of 
Waterloo and London bridges, under Acts ree in 1845 and 
1846, is completed, it has hitherto proved highly satisfactory ; 
and as the line has been very economically constructed, under 
the superintendence of Joseph Locke, Esq., it is likely to prove 
a profitable undertaking. Though the line is worked, under 
agreement, by the South-Western Company, it belongs to an in- 
dependent proprietary, who have for the present declined two or 
three offers made by the South-Western et to purchase it 
ata handsome premium.* The length of the. Richmond line 
proper, which has a double track throughout, is 6 miles, making 
the total distance from Nine Elms to Richmond 8 miles. The 
directors express their conviction that the cost of the line when 
fully completed: will be considerably less than the estimate, 
which was about 260,000/. An application to parliament in 
1846 for a branch to Kew was rejected. 

Dublin and Drogheda Railway ; Howth Branch.—The company 
obtained their Act for this branch, the total length of which is to 
be 33 miles, in 1845, but could not get possession of the land so 
as to commence the works until March, 1846. A single line of 
rails was, however, opened for public traffic on the 30th July, 
for a distance of about 3 miles; and the last report of the 
engineer states that the embankment across the Howth estuary, 
to the terminus at Howth harbour, will probably be completed 
before November. From this document it appears that a double 
track is intended. On the completed portion there is a sea- 
embankment at Baldoyle, secured against injury from the waves 
by substantial stone pitching. 

Midland Railway ; Nottingham and Lincoln line.—The Act for 
this line of railway was obtained in 1845, and it was opened 
throughout at the beginning of August, 1846, the ceremonial 
Opening taking place on the 3rd. Jts route is very direct, 
running along the valley of the Trent, and on the north-western 
side of the river, from Nottingham to Newark, at which point 
the course of the Trent turns more northward, while the railway, 
crossing the river, continues its north-eastern course to Lincoln, 


* Since the above was in type an advertisement has a ed, bearing date Oct. 14, 
» announcing a scheme under the name of the Windgor, Staines, and South- 
Western Railway, which, if carried into effect, will apetly eeee the value of this 


line ; and in this advertisement it is stated that the South-Western Company?have 
purchased the Richmond Railway. 
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a distance of rather more than 33 miles. The Act embraced, in 
addition to the main line, ~a short branch to unite with the 

roposed line from Lincoln to Swinton, a ‘little north of Rother- 

am; but as that line has not yet obtained parliamentary sanc- 
tion, the branch to it is not needed. The course of the line 
is remarkably level throughout, so that the works are unusuall 
light. The scenery in the valley of the Trent is very beautif 
and the approach to Lincoln, through Skellingthorpe woods, 
affords a pleasing prospect of the city. The new lines of the 
Midland } em: , for which Acts have been obtained in 1846, 
some of which will affect this line in an important manner, are 
noticed elsewhere. Of the lines in progress, that from Syston 
to Peterborough is completed at both ends, the part between 
Syston and Melton, about 11 miles, having been brought into 
use in September; and that from Peterborough to Stamford, 
about 12 miles (which is leased to the Eastern Counties Railway 
Company), in October, 1846. 

Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway; Extension line—This is an 
extension of rather more than a mile in length, a considerable 

rtion of which consists of tunneling, from the terminus in 
Edinburgh to the North Bridge, there to join the North British 
Railway, and so to complete its connection with Glasgow and 
the lines forming to the north of Scotland. It was brought par- 
tially into use on the Ist of August, 1846; but the directors re- 
ported on the lst of September that the works and stations were 
yet too incomplete to allow the fair development of the advan- 
tages expected from this junction, among which will be acon- 
nection with the sea by means of the Edinburgh, Leith, and 
Granton Railway, which is described in a previous page. 

Great Southern and Western Railway, freland—This under- 
taking, as explained in the ‘ Companion’ for 1845, p. 107, con- 
sisted originally of a main line of 984 miles from Dublin to 
Cashel, with a branch of 24 miles, leaving the main line: at 
Monasterevan, about 323 miles from Dublin, to Carlow, for 
which lines an Act was obtained in 1844, under rather peculiar 
eireumstances. In 1845 further powers were obtained for an 
extension to Cork, and, under the conditions explained at p. 78 
of last year’s ‘Companion, for a branch to Limerick; and in 
1846 another Act has passed for an extension to the quay at 
Cork, where the company have secured land for a commodious 
station. The works on the former portion of the line having 
been vigorously pushed forward, under the care of Sir John 
Macneill, the company’s engineer, the line was opened for traffic 
from Dublin to Carlow, a distance of 564 miles, on the 4th of 
August, 1846, although much of the masonry connected with the 
line.and stations was then incomplete, owing to a combination 
among the workmen, which had also retarded the opening. 
The line is laid with a double track, and it was stated in the 
engineer's report to the company at their meeting on the 12th 
of August, that the total expense of the works from Dublin to 
Carlow, including the purchase of land, was only 562,540/., or at 
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the rate of 9,960/. per mile, the original estimate being 11,0000. 
per mile; and that this economy has been effected in the face of 
aserious rise in the price of iron and labour, and notwithstandin 
the use of rails weighing 90 lbs. to the yard instead of 75 |bs., as 
originally intended, and an extra sleeper to each rail,’ The rails 
are, indeed, the heaviest ever laid down; and being laid on an 
improved plan, which has been partially tested by the engineer 
upon the Dublin and Drogheda line, there is reason to believe 
that this railway will be eminent for safety and ease in travelling, 
and for economy in cost of maintenance and repair. The works 
upon the remainder of the line as far as Templemore, a further 
distance of 47 miles, are in a very advanced state, and prepara- 
tions are making for carrying on the whole line to Cork with 
vigour. The Irish South-Eastern, Killarney Junction, Mallow 
and Fermoy, Mountmellick Junction, and Templemore and 
Nenagh Junction lines, all of which were sanctioned in 1846, 
and are noticed in a previous division of this article, will all con- 
tribute to the prosperity of this undertaking. 

- Aberdare Railway.—This line, which is intended chiefly for 
mineral traffic, and branches out of the Taff Vale Railway at 
Yny’s Meyrick, was sanctioned by an Act of 1845, and opened 
for traffic, under friendly arrangements with the Taff Vale 
Railway Company, on the 6th of August, 1846. Its length, in- 
cluding a short branch, which we presume to have been com- 
pleted at the same time, is about 8} miles. From the report at 
the meeting on August 5th, it would appear that the cost of the 
line was only 34,452/., that the contractors were all paid, and 
that there were no outstanding accounts. 

Great North of England and Richmond Railway.—This line, 
which is 93 miles long, branches out of the Great North of Eng- 
land Railway a few miles south of Darlington, at a point a little 
south of the boundary between the counties of York and Dur- 
ham, pursues a south-westerly course for rather more than half 
its length, until reaching the valley of the Swale, and then turns 
nearly due west along that valley, running on the north side 
of the river until it approaches iknes and then crossing 
it, and terminating at a station on the south of the river and 
town, from which the railway company have made a new road 
leading towards the centre of the town, and crossing the Swale. 
by a handsome Gothic bridge, of four arches of 52 feet span. 
The line has been constructed by the Great North of England, 
now merged in the York and Newcastle (the late Newcastle and 
Darlington) Railway Company, and is said to have been com- 
pleted, with a double track, including the bridge over the Swale 
at Richmond, but exclusive of the cost of stations, for the small 
sum of 90,0007. The Act was obtained in 1845, and the line was 
opened for traffic on the 10th of September, 1846. The pro- 
jected Liverpool, Manchester, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne Junc- 
tion Railway, for which an Act was obtained in 1846, is in- 
terded to join this line at Scorton. 

Laneaster and Carlisle Railway.—The Act for the construction 
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ofthis important line, by which, in connection with the Cale- 
donian Railway, the western route between England and Scot- 
land will be completed, was obtained in 1844, at which time it 
was anticipated that, notwithstanding the heavy character of its 
engineering works, it might be constructed in about eighteen 
months. Various circumstances, however, among which was 
the determination to adopt a new line at the Lancaster end, 
where some of the most important works occur, for which it was 
needful to obtain a new Act in 1845, have so retarded its pro- 
gress that, although a complete opening in the summer of 
1846 was for some time contemplated, no actual opening took 
place until the 21st of September, at which time but a single line 
of rails was ready for use, and that only as far as Kendal, about 
20 miles. The line has since been so far completed as to render 
the commencement of through traffic practicable, but it will be 
most convenient to defer giving any notice of the interesting 
works until the appearance of our next volume. | 

East Lancashire Railway.—An Act was obtained in 1844 for 
making a line of railway from the Manchester and Bolton Rail- 
way at Clifton Hall, about 4 miles from Manchester, by Bury, 
to Rawstenstall, a distance of about 14 miles. This line was 
originally called the Manchester, Bury, and Rossendale Rail- 
way; but in the}session of 1845 it took the name of the East 
Lancashire Railway ; an Act being passed at the same time for 
extending the line ta Blackburn, Burnley, Accrington, and 
Colne. Other Acts, of the session of 1846, have sanctioned the 
doubling of the original Rossendale line, the making of some 
new branches, and the amalgamation with the East Lancashire 
of the Blackburn and Preston, and Liverpool, Ormskirk, and 
Preston lines. The line from Manchester, or rather from 
Clifton Hall, to Rawstenstall, which runs through a beautiful 
country, to the picturesque district of Rossendale, chiefly along 
the valley of the Irwell, which river it crosses twelve times, 
was opened on the 25th of September, 1846. Among the works 
are numerous bridges, some deep rock cutting near the northern 
extremity of the line, and two short tunnels. 

In addition to the lines opened as above, before the Ist of 
October, we may mention that the Bridlington Branch of the 
Hull and Selby Railway, 31 miles long, was opened on the 7th 
of October; that two days prior to that event a portion of the 
Bridlington Branch from the York and Scarborough Railway, 
extending as far as Filey, was inspected by the directors as a 
preliminary to opening for traffic; that on the 12th of October 
the Great North of England, Clarence, and Hartlepool Junction 
Railway was opened by the York and Newcastle Railway Com- 
pany, by whom it has been purchased, the Hartlepool Railway, 
which has also become their property, being re-opened on the 
same day as a branch from their main line; and that the opening 
of the Bedford and London and Birmingham branch line was an- 
nounced for the 20th of October, but deferred to November 18th in 
consequence of the sinking of an embankment. The Zynemouth 
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Extension of the Newcastle and North Shields Railway was in- 
spected by General Pasley on the 6th of October, preparatory to 
Fra for traffic; portions of the East Anglian, or Lynn and 

ly and Lynn and Dereham lines, were inspected in like way on 
the 15th of October ; and the North Wales Mineral line (see Acts 
Nos. 200 and 224 in the preceding table), from Saltney to Rua- 
bon, was opened on the 4th of November ; and we may enumerate 
the Salisbury Branch (from Bishopstoke) of the London and 
South-Western Railway; the Newcastle and Berwick (of which a 
length of about 30 miles, between Tweedmouth and Alnwick, is 
expected to open before the remainder is completed); the 
Eastern Counties line from Ely to Peterborough; the Exeter and 
Crediton Railway; the Lowestoft Railway; the Ipswich and 
Bury St. Edmunds (henceforward, with its Norwich extension, 
to be called the Ipswich, Bury, and Norwich) Railway; the North 
Woolwich Railway, which is noticed on p. 103; the Dundee and 
Perth Railway; part of the Kendal and Windermere Railway ; 
part of the Londonderry and Enniskillen Railway, from London- 
derry to Strabane; and the Kilmarnock and Troon Railway, re- 
laid as a locomotive line by the Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, 
and Ayr Railway Company, as lines of which the opening has 
been promised before the close of the year. 

On p. 87 of last year’s ‘Companion’ we noticed the progress 
made in the interesting experiment of atmospheric traction 
upon the Croydon Railway. Since that time the regular traffic 
of the line has been conducted by atmospheric power upon the 
pace then completed, the remainder of the journey, at the 

ondon end, being performed as usual by locomotive engines. 
This arrangement was disturbed for a time during the intense 
heat of the past summer, the composition by which the longitu- 
dinal valve of the atmospheric tube was sealed being found too 
soft to retain the requisite solidity at such a temperature. This 
difficulty has been overcome by the substitution of a new and 
harder composition; and the atmospheric apparatus has been al- 
most completed from Forest Hill to New Cross, whence it is to be 
continued to London Bridge as soon as the Greenwich Railway 
viaduct is widened to receive it. In a recent report by Mr. | 
Cubitt, the chief engineer of the line, it is observed that “like 
most new things, the atmospheric railway has taken much 
longer to get into action than was contemplated,” owing to 
various causes, some of which are, while others are not, connected 
with the invention itself. That able engineer expresses his 
opinion that “ the atmospheric system, as now at work and in 
progress towards completion,” is “ too important a matter either 
to be hastily extended or hastily thrown aside ;” and with this 
feeling he.recommends the completion of the apparatus between 
London and Croydon before anything is done by way of extend- 
ing it further, and the opening of the Croydon and Epsom line 
in the first instance with locomotive power, for which it is ex- 
pected to be ready about Christmas. 7 
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VI.—DUTIES UNDER THE CORN IMPORTATION ACT, 
9 & 10 Vict. cap. 22 (see page 130). 


a, Tf Imported from any Foreign Country : 
eat :— 
Whenever the average price of Wheat, made up and published a 
in the manner required by law, shall be for every quarter 7 = 
under 48s., the duty shall be for every quarter . - 10 0 
48s, and under 49s, . ° - 9 
49s. and under 50s. . ‘ - 8 0 
50s. and under 51s, . 70 
51s. and under 52s, > - 6 0 
§2s. and under 53s. . 5 0 
Barley, Bear or Bigg 
Whenever the average price of Barley, made up and published 
in the manner required by law, shall be for every quarter 
under 26s., the duty shall be for every quarter ° - 5 0 
26s. and under 27s. . e 4 6 
27s, and under 28s. . - 40 
28s. and under 29s. . ‘ 3 6 
29s. and under 30s. . ° - 0 
30s, and under 31s, . ° 2 6 
Oats :— 
Whenever the average price of Oats, made up and published 
in the manner required by law, shall be for every quarter 
under 18s., the duty shall be for every quarter . - 40 
18s. and under 19s. . 38 6 
19s. and under 20s. . ° 3 0 
20s. and under 21s. e e 2 6 
21s. and under 228. « e 2 0 
22s. and upwards. 1 6 


Rye, Pease, and Beans:— 
For every quarter,—a duty equal in amount to the duty payable on a 
quarter of Barley. 
Wheat Meal and Flour :— 2 
For every harrel, being 196 lbs.,—a duty equal in amount to the duty 
payable on 383 gallons of Wheat.. 
Barley Meal :— 
For every quantity of 2173 Ibs.,—a duty equal in amount to the duty 
payable on a quarter of Barley. ~ 
Oatmeal and Groats :— 
For every quantity of 1814 Ibs.,—a duty equal in amount to the duty 
payable on a quarter of Oats.’ 
Rye Meal and Flour :— } 
For every barrel, being 196 Ibs.,—a duty equal in amount to the duty 
payable upon 40 gailons of Rye. . 
Pea Meal and Bean Meal :— 


For every quantity of 272 lbs..—a duty equal in amount to the duty 
payable on a quarter of Pease or Beans, 


Corn Importation. 119 
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120 Customs Duties. 


If the produce of and imported from any British Possession out of Europe : 


Wheat, Barley, Bear or Bigg, Oats, Rye, Pease, and Beans, the s. d. 
duty shall be forevery quarter « 1 0 


Wheat Meal, Barley Meal, Oatmeal, Rye Meal, Pea Meal, and 
Bean Meal, the duty shall be for every cwt. ¢ . - O 4 


VII.—CUSTOMS’ DUTIES 
Under the Act 9 & 10 Vict. cap. 23. (See page 130.) — _ 


Upon Timber and Wood Goods not otherwise pot ——— 
, charged, viz., April, 1847. | April, 1848. 


Timber or Wood, not being deals, battens, boards, |} £. s. d.| £. 8. d, 
staves, handspikes, oars, lathwood, or other 
timber or wood, sawn, split, or otherwise 
dressed, except hewn, and not being timber 
or wood otherwise charged with duty, 

the load of 50 cubic feet 
Deals, battens, boards, or other timber or wood, 
sawn or split, and not otherwise charged with 
duty . «the load of 50 cubic feet 
Staves, if exceeding 72 inches in length, 7 
inches in breadth, or 34 inches in thickness,® 
the load of 50 cubic feet 
Firewood . . the fathom of 216 cubic feet 
Handspikes, not exceeding 7 feet in length, 
the 120 
Exceeding 7 feet in length e the 120 
Knees, under 5 inches square - the 120 
5 inches and under 8 inches square the 120 
Lathwood . . the fathom of 216 cubic feet 
Oars. - the 120 
Spars or Poles, under 22 feet in length, and 
under 4 inches in diameter . the 120 
22 feet in length and upwards, and under 
4 inches in diameter . . the 120 
of all lengths, 4 inches and under 6 inches 
in diameter ° the 120 
Spokes for wheels, not exceeding 2ft. in length 
the 1000 
Exceeding 2 feet inlength , the 1000 


Wood, planed, or otherwise dressed or prepared for use, and not particularly 
enumerated, nor otherwise charged with duty, 6d. per foot of cubic 
contents, and further for every 100/. value, 10/. from and after April 5, — 
1847; and 4d. per foot of cubic contents, and further for every 1004. 
value, 10/. from and after April 5, 1848. : 


Or, in lieu of the duties imposed upon wood by the load according to the 
cubic content, the importer may ion the option, at the time of passing 
the first entry, of entering battens, batten ends, boards, deals, deal ends, 
and plank, by tale, if of or from foreign countries, according to the fol- 
lowing dimensions, viz.— 
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From and after April 5, | From and after April 5, 
1847. 1848. 


Not above | Above lgin.| not above | Above in. 
it inch in and not 1} inch in and not. 
thickness. | | inickness, | above 2jin 
thickness. | thickness. 


Battens and Batten Ends, not above 
7 inches in width, the 120 :— 


Not above 6 ft.inlengthy . . « . 
Above 6 and not above9 ft. long . . 
Above 9 and not above 12 ft.long . . 
Above 12 and not above 15 ft. long. . 


Coto th 


Above 15 and not above 18 ft. long . 
Above 18 and not above 21 ft. long . 


tom t 


a 


wot above 94 in. in width, the 120:— | thickness. | ‘thi tiichmess. | "thickode. 
Not above 6ft.long . . . 1 910 
Above 6 and not above 9 ft. long 45 
Above 9 and not above 12 ft. long 2 
Above 12 and not above 15 ft. long 
Above 15 and not above 18 ft. long 
Above 18 und not above 21 ft. long . 


Above 94 inches, and not above 11+ 
in width, the 120:— 
Not above 6 ft.long . . . 
Above 6 and not above 9 ft. long . 
Above 9 and not above 12 ft. long . 
Above 12 and not above 15 ft. long . 


2 
1 
8 


Above 15 and not above 13 ft. long 
Above 18 and not above 2] it. lcng 


In lieu of the Duties of Customs now chargeable on the articles herein- 
after next mentioned, imported into the United Kingdom, the following 
Duties shall be charged from and after June 1, 1846 (that is to say), 

Seeds, per cwt., viz., 

Canary . £ 

Caraway. 

Carrot . . 
Clover . . 


Of and from a British Possession £0 


0 0 

0 0 9? 

0 0 

0 0 29 39) 
Leek. 0 0 
Mustard. 3 

Onion 29 29 

All other Seeds not particularly enumerated or described, or 

otherwise charged with duty, for every 100/. value . 

Of and from a British Possession, for every 106/. value . 
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No duties of Customs shall be chargeable upon the Goods, Wares, and 
Merchandize hereinafter next mentioned (that is to say), 


Animals, living, viz., Asses; Goats; Kids; Oxen and Bulls; Cows; 
Calves; Horses, Mares, Geldings, Colts, Foals; Mules; Sheep; Lambs; 
Swine and Hogs; Pigs, sucking. 

Bacon, Beef, fresh or slightly salted; ditto, salted, not being corned Beef. 
Bottles of Earth and Stone, empty. 

Casts of Busts, Statues, or Figures, Caviare. Cherry Wood, being Fur- 
niture Wood. Cranberries. Cotton Manufactures, not being articles 
wholly or in part made up, not otherwise charged with duty. 

G 
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“Enamel. 


Gelatine. Glue. ° 

Hay. Hides, or pieces thereof, tawed, curried, varnished, japanned, ena- 
melled; Muscovy or Russia Hides, or pieces thereof, tanned, coloured, 
shaved, or otherwise dressed, and Hides or pieces thereof in any way 
dressed, not otherwise enumerated, 

Ink for Printers, Inkle, wrought. 

Lamp Black. Linen, viz., plain Linens and Diaper, whether chequered or 
striped with dye yarn or not, and Manufactures of Linen, or of Linen 
mixed with cotton or with wool, not icularly enumerated, or other- 
wise charged with duty, not being articles wholly or in part made up. 

Magna Grecia Ware. Mauuscripts. Maps and Charts, or parts-thereof, 
plain or coloured. Mattresses, Meat, salted or fresh, not otherwise de- 
scribed. Medals of any sort. 

Palmetto Thatch Manufactures. Parchment. Partridge Wood, being Fur- 
niture Wood. Pens, Plantains. Potatoes. Pork, fresh; salted, not 
‘Hams. Purple Wood, being Furniture Wood. 

Silk, Thrown, dyed, viz., Singles or Tram, Organzine or Crape Silk. 

Telescopes. Thread, not otherwise enumerated or described. 

Woollens, viz., Manufactures of Wool, not being goat’s wool, or, of wool 
mixed with cotton, not particularly enumerated or described, not other- 
wise charged with duty, not being articles wholly or in part made up, 

Vegetables, all, not otherwise enumerated or described. Vellum. 


ADDITIONAL ARTICLES free by 9 & 10 Vict. cap. 102 :— 


‘Mill Stones, rough, shaped, or hewn. Burr Stones, rough, shaped, or hewn. 
Quern Stones, rough, shaped, or hewn. Dog Stones, rough, shaped, or hewn. 

Raw Worsted Yarn, not dyed nor coloured, and not being fit or proper for 
embroidering or other fancy pu 


Dunnage Mats, not being of greater Value than 10s. the 100. 


TABLE OF DUTIES. 


Agates or Cornelians, cut, manufactured, or set, for every 
1002. value . 
Ale and Beer of all sorts, the barrel . 
Almonds, Paste of, for every 100/. value . 
Amber, Manufactures of, not enumerated, for every 100/. value 
Of and from a British Possession, per cwt. 
Bandstring Twist, for every 100/. value . 
Of and from a British Possession, for every 100/. value 
Of and from a British Possession, the cwt. . ° 
Bast Ropes, Twines, and Strands, for every 100/. value 
Of and from a British Possession, for every 100/. value 
Beads, viz. :—Arango, for every 1002. value 
Coral, for every 1002. value . 
Crystal, forevery 1007. value . 
Jet, forevery 1001, value . ° 
Not otherwise enumerated or described, forevery 100/. val 
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Customs Duties. 


Beer or Mum, the barrel 
Blacking, for every 100/. value 
Brass, Manufactures of, for every 100/. value ° 
Powder of, for every 100/. value . 
Brocade of Gold or Silver, for every 100/. value . . 
Bronze, Manufactures of, not particularly enumerated, for 
every 100/. value . 
Powder, for every 1004. value ° 
Buck Wheat, the quarter . . 


Meal, the ‘owt. 
Butter, the cwt. . 

Of and froma British "Possession, the cwt. 
Buttons, Metal, for every 100/. value : 
Cameos, for every 100/. value . ° 
Candles, viz. :——Spermaceti, the lb. . 

Stearine, the lb. ‘ 

Wax, thelb. . ° 
Canes, Walking-Canes or Sticks, mounted, painted, or other- 

wise ornamented, for every 1001. value ° 
Carriages of all sorts, "for every 100. value . 
Casks, empty, for every 100/. value . ° r 
Cassava Powder, the cwt. e ° 
Of and from a British Possession, the cwt. : 


Catlings, for every 100]. value 
Cheese, the cwt. . 

Of and from a British Possession, the owt. 

China or Porcelain Ware, painted or plain, gilt or orna- 
mented, for every 1001. ° 
Cider, the tum, 
Citron, preserved in salt, for every 1001. value . ° 
Clocks, for every 100/, value . 
Copper Manufactures, not otherwise enumerated or described, 
and engraved, for.every 1002. 
Copper or Brass Wire, for every 100/. value ° 
Cotton, Articles or Manufactures of Cotton wholly or. ‘a part 
made up, not otherwise charged with duty, for every 1002. 
value 

Of and from a British ‘Possession, for. every 1001. value 
Crayons, for every 1001. value ‘ 
Crystal, cut or manufactured, for every 1002. value. 
Cucumbers, preserved in salt, for every 100/, value . 

Of and from a British Possession, for. every 100]. value 
Fish, cured, not otherwise enumerated, the cwt. . . 
Gause of Thread, for every 100]. + alue 

Of and from a "British Possession, for every 1002. value - 
Hair, Manufactures of Hair or Goat’s Wool, or of Hair or 

Goat’s Wool and any other Material, and Articles of such 
Manufacture wholly or in part made up, not particularly 
enumerated or otherwise sharged with duty, for every 
1007. value . 

Of and from a British Possession, for every 1001, value 
Hams ofall kinds, thecwt. . 

Of and from a British Possession, the cwt. 
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Harp Strings or Lute Strings, silvered, for every 1001. value . 
Hats or Bonnets, viz, — 
Of Chip, the Ib. ° 
Of Bast, Cane, or Horsehair, Hats or Bonnets, each "Hat or 
Bonnet not exceeding 22 inches in diameter, the dozen . 
Each Hat or Bonnet exceeding 22 inches in diameter, the doz. 
Straw Hats or Bonnets, the lb, 
Hats, Felt, Hair, Wool, or Beaver Hats, each ‘ 
Made of Silk, Silk "Shag laid upon Felt, _—_ or other 
Material, each 
Hops, the cwt. 
Iron and Steel, wrought, “not otherwise enumerated, for every 
1001. value 
Japanned or Lacquered Ware, for every 1001. value 
Lace, viz. Thread, for every 100/. value. 
Made by the Hand, commonly called Cushion or Pillow 


Lace, whether of Linen, Cotton, or Silken Thread, for 
every 100]. value 


Latten Wire, for every 1002. value . ° 
Lead, Manufactures of, not otherwise enumerated, for every 
100/, value . 
Leather, Mauufactures of :— 
Women’s Boots, Shoes, and Calashes, the dozen pairs ° 
Women’s Boots, Shoes, and Calashes, if lined or trimmed 
with fur or other trimming, the dozen pairs . 


£. 
10 0 


Women’s Shoes with Cork or Double Soles, Quilted Shoes - 


and Clogs, the dozen pairs . 

Women's Shoes, if trimmed or lined with Fur or any other 
trimming, the dozen pairs 

Women’s Shoes of Silk, Satin, ian. or r other Stuffs, Kid, 
Morocco, or other leather, the dozen pairs . é 

Women's Shoes, if trimmed or lined with Fur or any other 
trimming, the dozen pairs 

Girls’ Boots, Shoes, and Calashes, not exceeding 7 inches i in 
length, to be charged with two-thirds of the above duties, 

Men’s Boots, the dozen pairs . 

Men's Shoes, the dozen pairs 

Boys’ Boots and Shoes, not exceeding 7 inches i in length, to 
be charged with two-thirds of the above duties, 

Boot Fronts, not exceeding 9 inches in height, the doz. pairs 

Boot Fronts, exceeding 9 inches in height, the dozen pairs 

_ Cut into shapes, or any article made of leather, or any 

manufacture whereof leather is the most valuable part, 


= otherwise — or described, for every 100/. 
value . 


Linen, or Linen and Cotton, viz. :— 
Cambrics and Lawns, commonly called French Lawns, the 
piece not exceeding eight yards in length, and not ex- 
ceeding seven-eighths of a yard in breadth, and so in pro- 
portion for any greater or less quantity, plain, the — . 
Bordered Handkerchiefs, the piece : 
Lawns of any sort, not French, for every 100/. value 
Damasks, the square yard . 
Damask Diaper, the square yard . 
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Linen, Sails not in actual use of a British ship, and not fit and 
necessary for such ship, and when otherwise disposed of, 

for every value 
Articles, Manufactures of Linen, or of “Linen mixed with 
Cotton or with Wool, wholly or in part made up, not par- 


ticularly enumerated or otherwise charged with duty, for 
every 1001, value . 


Maize or Indian Corn, the quarter ° 

Meal, the cwt. . . 

Musical Instruments, for every "1000. ‘value 

Mustard Flour, the cwt. . ° 

Paper, Printed, Painted, or Stained Paper, or Paper Hangings 

or Flock Paper, the uare yard ° 

Pencils, for every 100/. value . ° 
Of Slate, for every 1007. value. 

Perfumery, not otherwise charged, for every 1007. value 

Perry, the tun . 

Pewter, Manufactures of, “for ev ery 1007. value 

Platting of Straw, the Ib. ° 

Pomatum, for every 100/. value 

Potato Flour, the cwt. . 

Pots of Stone, for every 100¢. value 

Rice, the cwt. 

Of and from a British Possession, the cwt. 

Rough and in the Husk, the quarter. 

Ditto, of and from a British Senn the quarter 

Sago, the cwt. ° 

Sausages or Puddings, the lb. 

Silk, Manufactures of Silk, or of Silk mixed with Metal, or 
any other material the produce of Europe, viz. :— 

Silk or Satin, plain, striped, figured, or brocaded, viz., 
Broad Stuffs, the lb. 

Articles thereof not otherwise ‘enumerated, the Ib. . 
Or, and at the option of the officers of the nian for 
every 1002 value. 

Silk Gauze or Crape, plain, striped, figured, ‘or brocaded, 
viz., Broad Stuffs, the lb. . ° 

Articles thereof, not otherwise enumerated, the Ib. e 
Or, and at the option of the officers of the —— en 
every 100/. value. 

Gauze of all descriptions, mixed with Silk, Satin, ¢ or any 
other materials in less proportion than one-half part of the 
fabric, viz., Broad Stuff, the lb. ° e 

Articles ‘thereof, not otherwise enumerated, the 1b. ° 

Or, and at the option of the officers of the Customs, for 
every 1007. value . 
Velvet, plain or figured, viz., Broad Stufis, the Ib. . . 
Articles thereof, not otherwise enumerated, the lb. 

Or, and at the option of the officers of the ‘Customs, for 
every 1002. value. 

Ribbons, plain Silk, of one colour only, the Ib. e 
- Plain Satin, of one colour only, the lb. . 

Silk or Satin, striped, figured, or brocaded, or plain Rib- 
bons of more than one colour, the lb. ° 


Gauze or Crape, plain, striped, figured, orbrocaded, the Ib. 
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Silk—continued. 
Gauze mixed with Silk, Satin, or other materials, of less 
roportion than one-half part ofthe fabric, the-lb, =. 
vavet, or Silk embossed with Velvet, the lb. fs 

Artificial Flowers, _— or in we of Silk, for every 1008, 
value . 

Manufactures of Silk, or of Silk “and any other material 
called Plush, commonly used for making hate, the: Ib. 

Fancy Silk Net or Tricot, the lb. ° . 

Plain Silk Lace or Net, called Tulle, the 

- Manufactures of Silk, or of Silk mixed with any other max 
terials, not particularly enumerated, or otherwise nee 
with duty, for every 100/. value . 

—— of and ‘from a British Possession, for every 1007, 
vaiue 

Millinery of Silk, or of which the greater part of the material 
is Silk, viz., Turbans or Caps,each . . oe 

Hats or Bonnets, each 
Dresses,each 
Manufactures of Silk, or-of silk and any other, mate- 
rials, and -articles ‘of the same wholly or partially 
made up, not particularly enumerated or otherwise 
charged with duty, for every: 100/. value * 
Silkworm Gut, for every 100]. value ‘ 
ee icles manufactured of Skins or Furs, for every 1001 
ue e 
Of and from a British ‘Possession . 
Soap, hard, the cwt. ° 

Of and from British Possession, the owt. 

Soft, the cwt. 

Of and from a British Possession, the cwt. 

‘Naples, the cwt. 

Spa Ware, for every 100/. value. ° 
Spirits or strong Waters of all sorts, viz. : 

For every gallon- of such spirits or- strong Waters, of any 
strength not exceeding the strength of proof by Sykes's 
‘hydrometer, and so in proportion for any greater or less 
strength than the strength of proof, and for any greater 
or less quantity than a gallon, viz. :-— 

Not being Spirits or strong Waters the produce of any 
British Possession in America, or any British Possession 
within the limits of the East India Company's Charter, 
and not being sweetened Spirits, or Spirits mixed with 
any article so that the degree of streng'h thereof cannot 
be exactly ascertained by such — the-gallon . 

Of and from a British the owt. 

From and after the Ist February, 1849, the cwt. ° 

Gum of, torrified or calcined, oe called British 

Of and from a British the cwt. 

Gum of, torrified or calcined, commonly called British 
Gum, from and after the Ist February, 1849, the cwt. . 

Steel, Manufactures of, for every 1007, value. gris 
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Tallow, the cwt. . 
Of and from a British Possession, the 
Tapioca, the cwt. . . 


Tin, Manufactures of, not otherwise enumerated, for every 
100I. value e . e 
Tobacco Pipes of Clay, for every 1000. value ° 
Tongues, the cwt. . 
Of and from a British Pisstesion, the owt. ° . 
Turnery, not otherwise described, for every 7. value . 
Twine, for every 1007. value. 
Of and from a British Possession, for every 1001. value 


Varnish, not otherwise described, for every 100/. value 
Wafers, for every 100/. value . 

Washing Balls, the cwt. . 


Wax, Sealing. Wax, for every 100]. value:, 
Whipcord, for every 1002. value. 
Wire, gilt or plated, or Silver, for every 1002. value 
Woollens, Articles or Manufactures of Wool, not being Guat's 
Wool, or of Wool mixed with Cotton, wholly or in part 
up,.not otherwise with duty, for 1002. 
value . 
Of'and from a British “Possession, for every 1001. value 
Goods, Wares, and Merchandize, being either in part or wholly 
manufactured, and not being enumeraied or described, 
not otherwise charged with duty, aud not prohibited to 
be imported into or used in Great Britain or Ireland, for 
every 100/. value . 
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ADDITIONAL ARTICLES under the 9 & 10 Vict. cap. 102. 


Flowers, artificial, not made of silk, for every 100/. value 
Liquorice Juice and Liquorice Paste, the cwt. 
f and from a British Possession, the cwt. 
Nutmegs, thelb. 
Nutmegs, Wild, in the shell, the lb. 


ee? 


Spirits, or strong Waters, for every gallon “of such Spirits or 
strong Waters of any strength not exceeding the strength of 
proof by Sykes’s hydrometer, and so in proportion for any 
greater or less strength than the strength of proof, and for 
any greater or less quantity than a gallon, viz. :— 

Spirits or strong Waters the produce of any British Possession 
in America, not being sweetened Spirits, or Spirits mixed 
with any article so that the degree of strength thereof cannot 
be exactly ascertained by such hydrometer, the gallon 

Rum the produce of any British Possession within the limits 
of the East India Company's Charter, not being sweetened 
Spirits, or Spirits so mixed as aforesaid, in regard to which 
the conditions of the Act 4 Vict. c. 8, have or shall have 
been fulfilled, the gallon . . 

Rum Shrub, however sweetened, the produce of and imported 
from such Possessions, in regard to which the conditions of 
‘the Act 4 Vict. c. 8, had or shall have been fulfilled, or the 
produce of and imported from any British Possession in 
America, the gallon’ . 

Platting, viz., 
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PART II. 


THE LEGISLATION, STATISTICS, PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 
boat AND CHRONICLE OF 1846. 


VIII.—ABSTRACTS OF IMPORTANT PUBLIC ACTS 


PASSED IN THE FIFTH SESSION OF THE FOURTEENTH PARLIAMENT OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND). 
[9 Victoria, c. 1.—5th March, 1846.] 


An Act for the further Amendment of the Acts for the Exiension and 
Promotion of Public Works in Ireland. 


This Act empowers the Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland to 
make an additional grant of 50,0002. for the purpose of giving employment 
on useful public works. The various clauses relating to the granting and 
applying of this money are in a great measure similar to those of preceding 
Acts, and have only a local application and interest. It is only for a year. 


COUNTY WORKS PRESENTMENTS (IRELAND). 
[9 Victoria, c. 2.—5th March, 1846.] 


An Act to authorize Grand Juries in Ireland, at the Spring Assizes of the 
present year, to appoint Extraordinary Presentment Sessions ; to empower 
_ such Sessions to make Presentment for County Works, and to provide 
Funds for the Execution of such Works 3; and also to provide for the more 


prompt Payment of Contractors for Works under Grand Jury Present- 
ments in Ireland, 


The preamble recites that “‘ Whereas, by reason of an extensive failure of 
the potato-crop of the last season in Ireland, it is expedient to facilitate and 
encourage the employment of the poor in public works during the approach- 
ing summer.” The present Act gives additional powers, under certain con- 
ditions, to grand juries in Ireland to levy money for the execution of certain 
beneficial public works, and enables the Treasury to advance money by 
way of loan for such purposes, 


FISHERY, PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND). 
[9 Victorie, c. 3.—5th March, 1846.} 


An Act to encourage the Sea Fisheries of Ireland, by promoting and aiding 


with Grants of Public Money the Construction of Piers, Harbours, and 
other Works. 


By this Act the Treasury are enabled to grant sums, not in the whole ex- 
ceeding 50,000/., to assist in forming or improving-works for the benefit of 
the deep-sea fishery in Ireland, and also to advance other sums, by way of 
loan, for the same purposes ; and it provides for the raising of the other sums 
necessary by the county or district chiefly benefited thereby, It also gives 
the power of enforcing the payment of tolls for the conservation of such 
works, and imposes penalties for the damage of the same. 
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DRAINAGE (IRELAND), 
[9 Victoria, c. 4.—5th March, 1846.] 


An Act toamend the dets for promoting the Drainage of Lands and Im- 
provement of Navigation and Water Power in connexion with such Drain- 
age in Ireland ; and to afford Facilities for increased Employment for the 
Labouring Classes in Works of Drainage during the present Year. 

The Act, a long one, gives the power to raise money, and to charge the 
lands with the same, for the purpose of improving them by drainage. It also 
provides for the due execution of the Soe for the levying of rates on per- 
sous benefited by the same, and for the levying of tolls for their conserva- 
tion. The Commissioners of Public Works are also empowered to lend 
money for such works. 


METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS. 
[9 Victoria, c, 5.—24th March, 1846.] 
An Act to amend an Act for regulating the Construction and Use of Buildings 
in the Metropolis and its Neighbourhood. 

This Act is toamend the Act of last session (7 and 8 Vict. c. 84), It 
appoints a third referee, though two are empowered to act, and enables the 
referees to act as surveyors with permission of the Secretary of State. The 
salaries of the three referees are not to exceed in the whole the sum of 30001. 


per annum, aud the fees previously enacted are to be paid to the consoli- 
dated fund. 


FEVER (IRELAND). 
[9 Victoria, c, 6.—24th March, 1846.] 
An Act to make Provision until September 1, 1847, for the Treatment of Poor 
Persons afflicted with Fever in Ireland. 

A central board is to be appointed under this Act by the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, and also medical officers for every such Union for the relief of 
the poor as he shall direct, with such salaries as he shall think fit, such sala- 
ries to be paid by the Treasury. The central board is empowered to require 
the guardians of any Union to provide a fitting receptacle, with medicines 
and all other necessaries, fur the care and treatment of persons afflicted with 
fever or other epidemic disorder, and also nutriment and medicines for out- 
patients if necessary. The guardians are to have the control of such esta- 
blishments, and all the expenses thereof, except the salaries of the medical 
officers, are to be defrayed out of the poor-rate, The central board is to 
report to the Lord-Lieutenant whenever required by him, and its powers 
to cease, and that of the medical officers in any Union, on his order to 
that effect, 


COMMONS INCLOSURES, 
[9 Victoria, c. 16.—14th May, 1846.] 

An Act to authorize the Inclosure of certain Lands, in pursuance of the 
Recommendations of the Inclosure Commissioners for England and Wales. 
This Act is in conformity with the General Inclosure Act of last Session 

(cap, 118), previous to which each inclosure would have required a separate, 

Act, and would have been included in our tabular statement of private 

Acts. This we mention here to account for the apparent decrease of such 

Acts under the head of agricultural improvement. The present Act autho- 

rizes the enclosure of the following lands :—Milton Common Fields, Ox- 

ford: Worsthorne Common, Lancaster: Newton Commons, Cambridge: 

Tustow Marsh, Devon: Areley Common, Worcester : Salcombe and Northern 

Hill, Devon: Corley Moor, Warwick. ‘ 
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CORN IMPORTATION, 
[9 & 10 Victoriz, c. 22.—26th June, 1846.] 

_' An Act to amend the Laws relating to the Importation of Corn. 

_ By this Act it is declared that from and after the passing of this Act, in 
lieu of the duties now payable upon the entry for home consumption in the 
United Kingdom, and upon the importation into the Isle of Man, of corn, 
grain, meal, and flour, there shall be levied and paid unto her Majesty, her 
heirs and successors, on all corn, grain, meal, and flour‘already or hereafter 
to be imported into the United Kingdom or the Isle of Man from parts be- 
yond the seas and entered for home consumption after the passing of this Act, 
the duties set forth in the schedule to this Act annexed,* until February 1, 
1849; and on, from, and after the said February 1, 1849, the following 
duties, namely :-— 

Upon all wheat, barley, bear or bigg, oats, rye, peas, and beans—for 

_ __ every quarter, one shilling ; and so in proportion for a less quantity. 

' Upon all wheat-meal and flour, barley-meal, oat-meal, rye-meal and 

flour, pea-meal, and bean-meal—for every cwt., fourpence-halfpenny ; 
and so in proportion for a less quantity. . 

By § 2 the several duties hereby imposed, and leviable in the United 
Kingdom, are to be levied, collected, paid, and applied as under the > 
vious Acts, as are also (§ 3) the duties leviable in the Isle of Man. e 
average prices (§ 4), both weekly and aggregate, of all British tern shall 
continue to be made up, computed, and published, and the certificates of 
the aggregate average prices continue to be transmitted, at the times and in 
the manner required by the 5 and 6 Vict. c. 14; and the rate and amount 
of the duties set forth in the schedule to this Act shall be regulated and 
governed, according to the scale therein, by the aggregate average prices so. 


to be made up, in the same manner as the rateand amount of the duties 

imposed by the said Act are directed to be regulated and governed. But 

($ 5) so much of the said Act as prohibits the importation into the United 
ingdom for-consumption there of any corn ground is repealed. 


CUSTOMS’ DUTIES. 
[9 & 10 Victoria, c, 23.—26th June, 1816,] 
' An Act to alter certain Duties of Customs. 
The first clause repeals the previous Act, and the second clause imposes, 
from and after the 5th of April, 1847, the duties as given in the schedule at 


page 120. 
‘ADMINISTRATION OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 
[9 & 10 Victorie, c. 24,—26th June, 1846.] 

An Act for removing some Defects in the Administration of Criminal Justice. 

This Act declares that in certain cases of felony the court is not en- 
abled to sentence to transportation for a less term than the offender’s life, 
or for a long term of years, or to imprisonment fora shorter time: than 
two years, while shorter periods are desirable : it therefore enacts that “in all 
cases where the court is now by law empowered or required to award a sen-. 
tence of transportation exceeding seven years, it shall be lawful for such 
court, at its discretion, to award a sentence of transportation for a term of 
years not less than seven years, or to award such sentence of e mremenye 
for any period not exceeding two years, with or without hard labour, as 
shall to the court in its discretion appear just under all the circumstances. 

It also repeals the 4 and 5 Will. LV. c. 36, § 13, which required that re- 

* The Schedule will be found at p. 119. 
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cognizances should have been entered iuto before an indictment could be 
presented to the grand jury of the Central Criminal Court, and allows in- 
dictments to be presented in the same manner as before any other grand 
jury. It directs. also that in indictments removed by writ of certiorari from 
the Central Criminal Court, the county or jurisdiction shall be named in 
which it shall be tried ; and that under the Act of last session “ to stay Exe- 
cution of Judgment for Misdemeanours upon giving Writ in Error,”’ the 
certificate of recognizance to prosecute the writ of error shall be made out 
by the clerk of the crown, master, or assistant-master on the crown side of 
the Queen’s. Bench, and that this shall be a sufficient warrant for the de- 
fendant’s discharge, 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. , 
[9 & 10 Victorie, c, 27,—3d July, 1846.] 
An Act to amend the Laws relat:ng to Friendly Societies, 


_ The first clause defines more particularly the purposes for which Friendly 
Societies may be established under the 10 Geo. IV. c. 56, and 4 and 5 
Will. IV. c. 40, and enacts that such societies may be established :— 

“1. For the Jawful insurance of money to be paid on the death of the 
members to their husbands, wives, or children, kindred or nominees, or for 
defraying the expenses of the burial. of the members, their husbands, wives, 
or children ; provided that no person under the ag> of six shall be allowed 
to become a member of such society, and that no insurance shall be effected 
on the life of any child under six years of age: 

“2. For the relief, maintenance, or endowment of the members, their 
husbands, wives, children, kindred, or nominees, in infancy, old age, 
sickness, widowhood, or any other natural state of which the probability 
may be calculated by way of average : ° 

“3. Toward making good any loss sustained by the members by fire, 
flood, or shipwreck, or by any contingency of which the probability may 
be calculated by way of average, whereby they shall have sustained any 
loss or damage of their live or dead stock, or goods or stock in trade, or 
of the tools or implements of their trade or calling : 

“4, For the frugal investment of the savings of the members for better | 
enabling them to purchase food, firing, clothes, or other necessaries, or the 
tools or implements of their trade or calling, or to provide for the education 
of their children or kindred, with or without the assistance of charitable 
donations: provided always, that the shares in any such investment society 
shall not be transferable, and that the investment of each member shall 
accumulate or be employed for the sole benefit of the member investing, 
or the husband, wife, children, or kindred of such member, and that no 
part thereof shall be appropriated to the relief, maintenance, or endowment 
of any other member or person whomsoever, and that the full amount of 
the balance due according to the rules of such society to such member shall 
be paid to him or her on withdrawing from the society, and that no such 
last-mentioned society shall be entitled or allowed to invest its funds, or any 
part thereof, with the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt: 

* §, For any other purpose which shall be certified to be legal in England 
or Ireland by her Majesty’s Attorney or Solicitor General, and in Scotland 
by the Lord Advocate, and which shall be allowed by one of her Majesty's 
principal Secretaries of State as a purpose to which the powers and facilities 
of the said Acts ought to be extended ; Yad ae that the amount of the 
sum or value of the benefit to be assured to any member, or any person 
claiming by or through him or her, by any society for any purpose so cer- 
tified and allowed as herein-before mentioned, shall not exceed in the whole 
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200/.; and that this limitation shall be inserted in the rules of every 
society established for any purpgse so certified and allowed; and that no 
such last-mentioned society shall be entitled or allowed to invest its funds 
or any part thereof with the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt.” 

§ 2 empowers any member to ‘withdraw from any such society, of which 
the rules do not prescribe the time or conditions on which they may be 
allowed to withdraw, upon giving notice to the proper officer, and upon the 
payment of all arrears; after giving such notice he is to be no longer liable 
for any further subscription, nor entitled to any benefit from the funds of 
the society. 


By § 3, when any society is formed for any purpose in addition-to that 
of providing relief, maintenance, or endowment in case of infancy, old age, 
sickness, or widowhood or other natural state, the contributions are directed 
to be kept separate and distinct, or the charges defrayed by extra-subscrip- 
tions at the time of the contingency ; and § 4 directs the accounts also to 
be kept separate and distinct. 

The returns of the rates of sickness and mortality, directed to be for- 
warded every five years to the barrister by whom the rules of the society 
were certified, are to be sent ($5) to the registrar of Friendly Societies in 
England, Scotland, or Ireland respectively, in the form prepared by the 
said registrars; together with a report of the assets and liabilities of the so- 
ciety, and this provision is to be inserted in the rules of all societies esta- 
blished after the passing of this Act. Any neglect by the proper officer in 
furnishing such returns is to be punished (§ 6) by a penalty not exceeding 
51., to be recovered before any two justices of peace having jurisdiction 
where such society holds its meetings, and such penalties and costs may be 
recovered by distress, 

§ 7 enacts that any Friendly Society established before the passing of this 
Act, for any purpose herein specified, or for any legal purpose certified and 
allowed, or not adjudged by any competent court as not being within the 
provisions of the first-named Act, shall be deemed within the provisions of 
the said Act from the time its rules shall have been allowed by the barrister 
appointed to certify. 

§ 8 repeals so much of the Acts of 10 Geo. IV. c. 56, and the 4 and 5 
Will. IV. c. 40, as specifies the objects or purposes for which a society may 
be established under their provisions, or gives to any court of sessions the 
power of confirming and allowing any rules rejected or disapproved of by 
the barrister appointed to certify, but this is not to exclude from the benefit 
of the said Acts any society legally established under the said Acts before 
the passing of this; and the provisions of the 39 Geo. III. c. 79, “for the 
more effectual suppression of societies established for seditious and trea- 
sonable purposes, and for better preventing treasonable and seditious prac- 
tices,’ and those of the 57 Geo. III. c. 19, “ for the more effectual pre- 
venting of seditious meetings and assemblies,’ are declared (§ 9) not to ex- 
tend to the meetings of societies formed and certified under the provisions 
of this Act, in which no business is treated of other than that of the relief, 
maintenance, &c. of the persons whose benefit is assured, and where they 
are established solely for the purpose of assuring benefits depending on 
the laws of sickness'and mortality. 

By $ 10 the barrister appointed to certify the rules of Friendly Societies 
is directed in future fo be styled the Registrar of Friendly Societies in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively. He is to be appointed by 
the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, to hold his 
office during their pleasure, and the registrar in England is to be paid 
by salary instead of fees, The barrister already appointed in England is 
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to have a salary to the amount of the average net amount of fees during 
the last three years, after deducting all expenses, provided the average does 
not exceed 1000/., and all future registrars not to exceed 800/, [there is no 
regulation for the payment of the registrars of Scotland or Ireland, but it 
is presumed that they are to be paid by fees as under the previous Acts]. 
The Registrar of England, by § 11, is to retain, out of the fees received by 
him, sufficient money to defray office-rent, the salaries of clerks, and all 
other incidental expenses, and to pay over the balance, if any, to the 
account of the consolidated fund, the accounts of the fees and their appli- 
cation being kept in the form from time to time prescribed by the com- 
missioners. 

§ 12 repeals so much of the Act of 10 Geo. IV. c. 56, as requires the 
deposition of a copy of the certified rules with the clerk of the peace, and 
all rules now so fled are to be taken off the file and returned to the registrar, 
by whom a transcript of all rules certilied in future, or so returned, is to 
be retained; and all rules certified by the registrar are to be of the same 
force, and the provisions of the 10 Geo, IV. c. 56 shall apply to them, as 
if they had been confirmed by the justices and filed with the rolls of the 
sessions of peace. The registrar, however (§ 13), is not to certify the rules 
of any Friendly Society unless a table has been adopted certified as one 
which may be safely and fairly adopted for the purpose of securing any 
benefit depending on the laws of sickness and mortality by the actuary of 
the National Debt Office, or by some actuary who has been at least five 
years actuary to some Life Insurance Company in Lendon, Edinburgh, or 
Dublin, whose name is to be printed at the foot of all copies of the table 
printed for the use of the society. 

§ 14 provides for the appointment of new trustees in certain cases where 
they hold property in trust for the society. 

All disputes (§ 15) between the managers and members, or their repre- 
sentatives, of any such society, fur the settlement of which recourse must 
now be had, to the superior courts in the respective countries, may be 
referred in writing to the several registrars; and where the subject matter in 
dispute does not exceed 20/., it shall be so referred, unless the attorney or 
solicitor-general, or the lord advocate in Scotland, shall certify that it ought 
to be decided by a superior court : the registrar, in cases of reference, to have 
power to proceed ex parte on notice being given to parties; the award to be 
tinal, and the proceedings uot subject to any stamp duty. He may also 
($ 16) inspect books and administer caths, and every person giving false evi- 
dence wilfully and corruptly upon such oath, to be deemed guilty of perjury. 

If any trustee (§ 17) shall be out of the kingdom, or shall be a bankrupt, 
insolvent, or lunatic, the registrar may direct the proper officer of the Bank 
of England to transfer the stock, amnuities, or funds standing in his name, 
to such person as the society may appoint, The secretary of state is em- 
powered (§ 18) to fix the amouut of fees payable in such cases of reference, 
and the registrar shal] determine in and by the award, by which of the 
parties, or in what proportion, the expense shall be finally borne, and the 
trustees and managers having paid the fees are entitled to recover them from 
the parties specified. Any one justice of the peace (§ 19) may summon 
persons refusing or neglecting to pay under the award, and on appearing, 
or in default of appearance, two justices may order payment, with costs not 
exceeding 10s., to be enforced, if necessary, by distress: in Scotland these 
proceedings to take place before the sherifis. 

By § 20 transcripts of the rules purporting to be signed by the registrar, 
and awards executed under his hands, are to be received as evidence ; aud 
want of form (§ 21) not to vitiate proceedings. 

§ 22 declares that this Act is to be construed with, and as part of the 
Acts of the 10 Geo. IV. c. 56, and 4 & 5 Will, IV. c. 40. 
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CORRESPONDING SOCIETIES AND LECTURE ROOMS. 
[9 & 10 Victor‘, cap. 33,—27th July, 1846.] 


An Act to amend the Laws relating to Corresponding Societies anl the 
Licensing of Lecture Rooms. 


This Act merely provides that no proceedings shall in future be com- 
menced against any societies under the 39 Geo, III. c. 79, ‘ for the more 
effectual suppression of societies established for seditious and treasonable 
purposes,” &c.; and the Act 57 Geo. III. c. 19, “for the more effectually 
preventing seditious meetings and assemblies,” unless in the name of the 
attorney or solicitor-general in England, or of the lord-advocate in Scotland. 


BOOKS AND ENGRAVINGS. 
[9 & 10 Victorie, cap. 58.—18th August, 1846.] 


An Act toamend an Act of the Seventh and Eighth Years of Her pvesent 
Majesty, for reducing, under certain circumstances, the Duties payable upon 
Books and Engravings. 


§ 1. Whereas by the 7th and 8th Vict. cap. 73, intituled ‘‘ An Act to 
reduce, under certain circumstances, the Duties payable upon Books and 
Engravings,” it is enacted that it shall be lawful for Her Majesty, by order 
in council, to declare that books and engravings published in certain 
foreign countries sball be liable only to the duties set forth in the schedule 
to the said Act annexed : and whereas a treaty has been concluded between 
Her Majesty and the King of Prussia for the purpose of securing to the 
authors and publishers of the United Kingdom and of the dominions of 
Prussia respectively, a reciprocal protection in their rights of property in 
their productions: and whereas by the said treaty it is agreed that books 
and engravings published in the dominions of Prussia shall, upon their im- 
portation into the United Kingdom, be subject to such duties only as are set 
forth in the said treaty: and whereas such duties do not in all respects cor- 

d with the duties set forth in the said schedule to the said Act herein- 
ore referred to; and it is expedient that authority should be given to Her 
Majesty to carry the provisions of the said treaty into effect, and to conclude 
similar treaties with other foreign powers:” Be it therefore enacted by the 
Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, that the said Act herein-before 
referred to shall be repealed. 
- $2. And be it enacted, that whenever Her Majesty has, by virtue of any 
authority vested in her for that purpose, declared that the authors, inventors, 
designers, engravers, or makers of any books, prints, or other works of art 
first published im any foreign country or countries shall have the privilege 
of copyright therein, it shall be lawful for Her Majesty, if she think fit, from 
time to time, by any order in council, to declare that from and after a day 
to be named in such order, in lieu of the duties of customs from time to- 
time payable on the importation into the United Kingdom of any of the 
classes of articles enumerated in the schedule to this Act annexed, there 
shall be payable only such duties of customs as are set forth in the said 
schedule. 
§ 3. And be it enacted, that if at the time of the publication of any such 
order in council as aforesaid there be subsisting between Her Majesty and 
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any other foreign country any treaty or convention concluded before the 
date of the passing ofthis Act, *and directly or indirectly binding Her 
Majesty, either conditionally or ensondidioealh , to admit books, prints, or 
drawings published in and imported from such country into the United 
Kingdom, upon the same terms as those published in and imported from the 
most favoured nation, and if in the case of such treaty being conditional 
such country have fulfilled the conditions required in return for such 
privilege, it shall be lawful for Her Majesty, if she think fit, from time to 
time, by any order in council, after reciting the date of such treaty, and if 
the same be conditional, stating that such country has duly fulfilled the 
conditions required in return for the aforesaid privilege, and is entitled 
thereto, to declare that from and after a day to be named in such order, in lieu 
of the duties of customs from time to time payable on the importation into 
the United Kingdom of any of the classes of articles enumerated in the said 
schedule to this Act annexed, there shall be payable only such duties of 
customs as are set forth in the said schedule. 

§ 4. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for Her Majesty, if she 
shall think proper, from time to time, by any order in council, to declare 
that such duties only shall be charged upon books, prints, or drawings pub- 
lished in and imported from any foreign country or countries to be named 
in such order, as are set forth in the said schedule to this Act annexed. 

§ 5. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for Her Majesty, by any 
further order or orders in council, from time to time to revoke the whole or 
any part of any order or orders issued by Her Majesty under the authority 
of this Act. 

§6. And be it enacted, that every order in council issued under the 
authority of this Act shall, within fourteen days after the issuing thereof, 
be twice published in the London Gazette, 


§ 7. And be it enacted, that a copy of every order in council issued 
under the authority of this Act, shall be laid before both Houses of Par- 
liament within six weeks after issuing the same, if Parliament be then 
sitting ; and if not, then within six weeks after the commencement of the 
then next Session of Parliament. 


SCHEDULE to which the foregoing Act refers, 
Books; videlicet, 
Works originally produced in the United Kingdom, and re- £. s, 
published in the country of export, the hundred weight . 2 10 
Works not originally produced in the United Kingdom, the 
. Prints and Drawines (Plain or Coloured) : 


Bound or sewn, the dozen. 0 0 


[Saxony has been since included in the provisions of this Act.] 


RELIGIOUS OPINIONS RELIEF, 
[9 & 10 Victoria, cap. 59.—18th August, 1846.] 
An Act to relieve Her Majesty's Subjects from certain Penalties and Liabilities 
in regard to Religious Opinions, 
It is not easy to give an analysis of this important Act, as it relates to and 
repeats a number of statutes or parts of statutes extending from the 51 and 
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55 Hen, III, to the time of Geo. III., without recapitulating all these 
previous Acts, Perhaps it may be.suflicieut to state that most of these old 
Acts had become obsolete, that the repeal affects chiefly the Jews and 
Roman Catholics, aud that the most important parts are those that enable 
Jews to hold landed property and to endow schools and other charitable 
foundations ; that repeal the laws obliging them to provide for their Pro- 
testant children, and forbidding them to alienate property without leave of 
the king; and that prescribing them to wear a badge of yellow taffeta. 
So much of the Act of Edw. V1. cap. 1 is also repealed, intituled “ An Act 
for the Uniformity of Service and Administration of Sacraments throughout 
the Realm,” which requires persons to attend their parish church or chapel 
on Sundays and holydays, provided they usually attend some other place 
ef worship; but in no case is any pecuniary penalty to attach, so that the 
church censure is the only punishment remaining. Also the Uniformity 
Act of Charles II. is repealed, which forbade any man to teach in schools 
without a licence from the bishop ; and also that part of 18 Geo. III. cap. 60, 
which declares ‘that no schoolmaster professing the Roman Catholic 
religion shall receive into his school for education the child of any Pro- 
testant father ;” and that no Roman Catholic should keep a school without 
a licence from the quarter sessions. This will be perhaps enough to show 
the general nature of the measure, though it is curious to trace the mass of 
absurd enactments which this Act has cleared away. The Act is, however, . 
not to affect impending suits, and the last clause continues the existing 


punishments against all persons disturbing congregations assembled for 
religious purposes. 


a 
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SUGAR DUTIES. 
[9 & 10 Victoria, c. 63.—18th August, 1846.] 
An Act for granting certain Duties on Sugar and Molasses. 


& 


TS 


By this Act the previous duties on sugar and molasses are repealed, and 
duties are to be levied according to the uuder-mentioned schedules :— 


From and after the passing of this Act,— 


On sugar or molasses the growth and produce of any British possession in 
America, or of any British possession within the limits of the East India 
Company's charter, into which the importation of foreign sugar is pro- 
hibited, and imported from thence, the duties following ; (that is to say,) 

Candy, brown or white, double refined sugar, or sugar £ 5. d. 

equal in quality to double refined, for every hundred 

Other refined sugar, or sugar rendered by any process 

equal in quality thereto, forevery hundred weight . 0 18 
White clayed sugar, or sugar rendered by any process 

equal in quality to white clayed, not being refined, for 

every hundred weight 016 
Brown sugar, being Muscovado or clayed, or any other 

sugar, not being equal in quality to white clayed, for 

every hundred weight 014 0 
Molasses, for every hundred weight . ° - 0 5 3 


And so in proportion for any greater or less quantity than a hundred weight. 
And from and after the respective days next hereinafter mentioned,— _ 
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On sugar or molasses the growth and produce of any other British possession 
within the limits of the East India Company's charter: 


5 July 
1848 to 
5 July 

1849. | 1859. 


5 July 
1849 to 
5 July 


From 
and 
after 

5 July 
1851 


From 

passing | 

tol '5 July 

1847. 1848. 

8. d. 
Candy, Brown or White, Dou- 
ble Refined Sugar, or Sugar 
equal in quality to Double 

Refined, for every cwt. -jl 6 3iL 5 6 
Other Refined Sugar, or Sugar 
rendered by any process 
equal in quality thereto, for 

every cwt. . ° ijl 3 2 8 
White wa dag Sugar, or Sugar 
rendered by any process 
Ppa in quality to White 
Clayed, not being Refined, 

for every cewt. . ‘ - 5 19 10 

Brown Sugar, being M 

vado or Clayed, or any other 
Sugar, not being equal in 
quality to White Clayed, for 

every cwt.. 017 61017 0 

Molasses, for every - 6 6 4 


0 18 


£ s. d. 


& s.d. 


413 3 


811 0 8 


11 18 1 


017 2 


The 
same du- 
ties as on 
Candy, 
Sugar, 
and Mo- 
lasses, 
the pro- 
duce of 
other 
British 
colonies. 


On sugar or molasses the growth and produce of any foreign country : 


And so in proportion for any greater or less quantity than a hundred weight. 
And from and after the respective days next hereinafter mentioned,— 


From 
passing 
of Act to 


5 July 
1847. 


5 July 
1847 to 
5 July 
1848, 


5 July 
1848 to 


5 July 
1849 to 


5July | 5 July 


13849 


1850. 


5 July 
1850 to 
5 July 


1851. 


Candy, Brown or White, Dou- 
ble Refined Sugar, or Sugar 
equal in quality to Double 
Refined, for every cwt. e 

Other Refined Sugar, or Sugar 
rendered by «any process 
equal in quality thereto, for 
every cwt. . 

White Clayed Sugar, or Sugar 
rendered by any _ process 

, equal in quality to White 
Clayed, not being Refined, 
for every cwt, . 

Brown Sugar, being Musco- 
vado or Clayed, or any other 
Sugar, not being equal in 
quality to White Clayed, for 
every cwt. . 

Molasses, for every cwt. 


1 


£ sd. 


8 


4 


07 


1ll 6 


0 


6 


0 
10 


£ Se d. 


110 0 


0 18 
0 6 


£s5.d. 


£ §. a. 


5 6 


8jl 2 8 


7 19 10 


6 |0 17 
11 6 


001 
0 


£s.d. 


3 


10 8 


018 1 


nor 


6 
9 


And so in proportion for any greater or less quantity than a hundred weight, 
And also from and after the passing of this Act,— 
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_ On all foreign sugar or molasses not otherwise charged with duty, the 
duties following :— £ d. 
Refined sugar, or sugar candy, the hundred weight - 33 0 
Brown Muscovado or clayed sugar, not being refined, the 
Molasses, the hundred weight . . - O15 8 
And so in proportion for any greater or less quantity than a hundred weight. 
_§$ 2 declares, that there shall be allowed upon the exportation of refined 
sugar made in the United Kingdom the several bounties set forth in the 
table hereinafter contained ; (that is to say,) 
Upon double refined sugar, or sugar equal in quality to £ s. d. 
double refined, for every hundred weight . . 1-0 0 
Upon other refined sugar in loaf, complete and whole, or 
umps duly refined, having been perfectly clarified and 
thoroughly dried in the stove, and being of an uniform 
whiteness throughout, or such sugar pounded, crushed, 
or broken, or sugar candy, for every hundred weight . 0 17 0 
Upon bastard or refined sugar, broken in pieces, or being 
ground or powdered sugar, or such sugar pounded, or 
crushed, or broken, for every hundred weight: . 0.14 0 


§ 3. Her Majesty may, by Order in Council, allow sugar and molasses to 
be imported from British possessions in the East Indies at the lower rate of: 
duty, when importation of foreign sugar is prohibited ; and ($4) such sugar 
and molasses is to be entered at the lower rates of duty, upon the conditions 
on whieh Bengal sugar was admissible under 6 .& 7 Wm. IV. c. 26. 

§ 5. The collection of duties is to be under the management of the Cus- 
toms, as provided in the 8 & 9 Vict. c. 90, and 8 & 9 Vict. c. 92. _ 

§ 6. No sugar is to be admissible unless it is proved to the satisfaction 
of the officers of the Customs that such sugar is the growth, &c. of the foreign 
country from which it is imported. 

“§ 7. The Commissioners of Customs are to provide standard samples of 
white clayed sugar, and no sugar to be deemed white clayed unless it equals 
(with reference to colour, grain, and saccharine matter) the standard samples. 

§ 8. Every Order in Council to be published as soon as may be in the 
London Gazette; these Orders in Council (§ 9) may be revoked from time 
to time; and § 10 directs copies of the Orders in Council to be laid before 
Parliament, within six weeks after issuing the same, if Parliament be then 


sitting, and if not, then within six weeks after the commencement of the then 
next session of Parliament. 


DEODANDS ABOLITION. 
{9 & 10 Victoria, c. 62,—18th August, 1846.] 
An Act to abolish Deodands. 

“ Whereas the Law respecting the Forfeiture of Chattels which have 
moved or caused the Death of Man, and respecting Deodands, is unreason- 
able and inconvenient ;” Be it enacted by the Queen’s most excellent Ma- 
jesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the au- — 
thority of the same, that from and after the Ist of September, 1846, there 
shall be no forfeiture of any chattel for or in respect of the same having. 
moved to or caused the death of man; and no coroner’s jury sworn to in- 

uire, upon the sight of any dead body, how the deceased came by his death, 
chal find any forfeiture of any chattel which may have moved to or caused 
the death of the deceased, or any deodand whatsoever; and it shall not be 
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necessary in any indictment or inquisition for homicide to allege the value 
of the instrument which caused the death of the deceased, or to allege that 
the same was of no value. : 


POOR REMOVAL ACT. 
[9 & 10 Victoria, c. 66.—26th August, 1846.} 
An Act to amend the Laws relating to the Removal of the Poor. 


' After declaring it to be expedient that the laws relating to the removal of 
the poor be amended, § 1 proceeds to enact, that no person shall be removed 
from any parish in which he or’she shall have resided for five years, but that 
the time during which a person shall be a prisoner, or serving Her Majesty 
as-a soldier, marine, or sailor, or be residing as an inpensioner at Greenwich 
or Chelsea Hospitals, or shall in any shape be receiving parish relief, shall 
not be:computed as time of residence. § 2 enacts, that no widow shall be 
liable to be removed from the parish in which she resided at the death of 


her husband for a twelve-month, provided she continue a widow; nor:shall 


any child under sixteen, whether legitimate or illegitimate (§ 3), be removed 
in any case where the father, mother, stepfather or stepmother, or reputed, 
may not lawfully be removed; nor are sick persons to be removed (§ 4), 
unless the justice state, in the warrant for removal, that such sickness is 
likely to cause permanent disability. It is however provided by § 5, that 
no person shall acquire a settlement in any parish by any such exemption 
from removal. 

§ 6 enacts, that any officer of a parish or union, who causes or procures 
- any person so exempted to be removed, either directly or indirectly, and if, 
in consequence, any person becomes chargeable to any parish to which he 
was not then chargeable, he shall forfeit, on conviction before any two jus- 
tices, for every such offence, a sum not exceeding 5/. nor less than 2/.; and 
§7 declares, that the delivery of any pauper under a warrant of removal to 
any officer of the workhouse to which the removal is directed, shall be deemed 
a sufficient delivery. By $8 this Act is directed to be construed with the 
4&5 Wm. IV. c. 75, and § 9 limits its operation to England.* 


COMMONS INCLOSURE, No. 3. 
[9 & 10 Victoria, c. 70.—26th August, 1846.] 
An Act to amend an Act to facilitate the Inclosure and Improvement of 


Commons. 


This Act contains 15 clauses, but most of them merely make alterations 
in the details of the preceding Act. The most generally important clauses 
are § 4, by which where any allotment for exercise or recreation, or for any 
other public purpose, shall have been made the condition of any provisional 
or supplemental provision, the Commissioners may, at any time before the 
valuer has made his award, allot an equal quantity of land in lieu of that 
allotted by the previous order; and §5, by which they may award rent- 


* “ This statute operating immediately and universally thronghout the country, 
upon the large body of poor liable to removal, has naturally drawn great attention to 
its provisions. Its effect undoubtedly is to change the burthen of relief in many places, 


more particularly in respect of non-resident poor. Hence, parish officers and their: 


advisers: have been anxious to discover means of preventing this operation, and at- 
tenrpts have been made so to construe and interpret the Act as almost to render its 
provisions nugatory.”” See the third edition of this Act, by W. G. Lumley, Esq., pub- 
lished by C. Knight, from which this paragraph is extracted, in which is given a com- 


re the circular of the Poor Law Commissioners, and the cases decided under 
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charges on the allotments to the lord of the manor, in lieu of any allotment 
of land to which he may beentitleg. By § 9also copyhold and customary 
lands, though not subject to inclosure, may be exchanged under this Act; 
as may also (§ 11) shares of land and cattle-gates and stints. 


COUNTY WORKS PRESENTMENTS AMENDMENT (IRELAND). 


[9 & 10 Victoriz, c. 71.—26th August, 1846.] 
<n Act to amend an Act of the present Session, intituled “ An Act to autho- 
rise Grand Juries in Ireland, at the Spring Assizes of the present Year, to 
appoint Extraordinary Presentment Sessions ; to empower such Sessions to 
make Presentment for County Works ; and to provide Funds for the-Execu- 
tion of such Works ; and also to provide for the more prompt Payment of 
Contractors for Works under the Grand Jury Presentments in Ireland.” 


This is another Act to regulate the raising and expenditure of money for 
the employment of the Irish labourer, in consequence of the present scarcity. 
As it has been for some time in operation, and consequently understood, it is 
not necessary to give the details. 


MARRIAGES (IRELAND). 
[9 & 10 Victoria, c. 72.—26th August, 1846,.] * 

Clauses 1 and 2 amend the preceding Acts so far as relates to the mar- 
riages of parties, one of whom may reside in England or Scotland. Where 
the party resides in England, notice is to be given to the superintendent re- 
gistrar of the district wherein he or she has resided for not less than seven days 
then preceding, stating the church or other building wherein the marriage is to 
be solemnized, and then a certificate is to be given as directed in 6 and 7 
Wm. IV. c. 85, but not to be issued before the expiration of seven days from 
the entry of the notice. Where one of the parties resides in Scotland, a cer- 
tificate of the banns having been published on three several Sundays in the 
congregation of which the party is a member must be obtained from the 
minister. 

By § 3, places in Ireland having no parish church, and extra-parochial 
places having no chapels wherein marriages may be solemuized, are to be 
deemed, for the purposes of this Act only, to belong to an adjoining parish ; 
as is also to be done (§ 4) in regard to places where the parish pil a in 


ruins, or under repair, or being re-built, or for any other reason disused for 
public service. 


TITHE AMENDMENT. 
[9 & 10 Victoria, c. 73.—26th August, 1846.] 


An Act further to amend the Acts for the Commutation of Tithes in England 
and Wales. 


This is also an Act chiefly filled with legal details; § 3, however, gives 

wer to the Commissioners to redeem any rent-charge erroneously appor- 
tioned on lands not chargeable therewith; and §§ 5 to 9 enact, that sepa- 
rate rent-charges, not amounting to more than 20s., may be redeemed by 
payment of a sum not less than twenty-four times the amount of the rent- - 
charge, the Commissioners being empowered to appoint the sum payable; 
such sum to be payable to the owner of the fee-simple, or if attached to the 
living, into the Consolidated Fund for the benefit of the party entitled, who 
is to receive the interest. § 22 enables glebe lands to be exchanged for other 
lands, although no commutation be pending. 
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BATHS AND WASH-HOUSES. 
[9 & 10 Victoria, c. '74.—26th August, 1846.] 
An Act to encourage the establishment of Public Baths and Wash-houses. 


The first clause declares, that “it is desirable for the health, comfort, and 
welfare of the inhabitants of towns and populous districts to encourage the 
establishment therein of public baths and wash-houses and open bathing 

laces,” and then proceeds to enact in several clauses, that all incorporated 
roughs by their councils, and any parish by its vestry, or more than one 
parish jointly if they concur by their vestries, may establish such baths and 
wash-houses. In parishes, on a requisition signed by ten rate-payers, a ves- 
try isto be convened, but no resolution in favour of them to be deemed to be 
carried unless two-thirds vote for it, and a copy of the resolution is to be for- 
warded to the Secretary of State for the Home Department. Commissioners 
are to be appointed, who are to appoint the officers, and keep the accounts 
(which are to be open tothe inspection of the rate-payers and others, under a 
penalty of 51. for refusal). 

The expenses of carrying the Act into execution are to be paid out of, and 
levied as part of, the poor's-rate, and if any surplus income should arise it 
is to be paid over to the proper persons in relief of the poor-rate. In order 
to erect the necessary buildings, money may be borrowed by councils or ves- 
tries of the Public Works Loan Commissioners, upon security of the bo- 
rough-fund or on the poor’s-rate, and with the consent of the Treasury. Land 
belonging to a borough or parish may be appropriated for sites, or such sites 
may be purchased, or existing baths aud wash-houses may be purchased, 
The trustees and commissioners of gas-works, water-works, canals, &c., may, 
in their discretion, grant and furnish supplies of water and gas for such 
public baths and wash-houses and open bathing-places, either without 
charge, or on such favourable terms as they shall think fit. If, after having 
been established seven years, any such baths and wash-houses shall be found 
.too expensive, they may be then sold, and the proceeds carried to the bo- 
rough-fund or the poor’s-rate, as the case may be. The borough council and 
the parish commissioners are empowered to make bye-laws for regulating the 
use of the baths and wash-houses, and the charges, but in conformity with 
the schedule afterwards given, and they must be approved by the Secretary 
of State; a copy of such bye-laws to be hung up in every bath-room, wash- 
house, &c. “The number of baths for the labouring classes in any building 
or buildings under the management of the same council or commissioners, 
shall not be less than twice the number of baths of any higher class if but 
one, or of all the baths of any higher class if more than one, in the same build- 

ing or buildings.” The charge also for the use of washing-tubs is not to be 
higher than are stated in the schedule, except when used for more than two 
hours, when the council or commissioners may fix such sum as they deem 
reasonable. The officers are empowered to detain clothes in cases of non- 
payment, and if the charge is not paid within seven days, the same may 
be sold, and the surplus above the expences to be paid on demand to the 
owner, ‘The officers and servants are forbidden to take fees; and any mem- 
ber of the council or commissioners accepting any fee or reward, on account 
of anything done or ordered to be done in pursuance of this Act, or holding 
any office under the provisions of this Act, or being parties to any bargain or 
contract in connection therewith, shall be incapable of ever serving or being 
employed under this Act, and also forfeit 50/. 


Bye Laws to be made in all cases. 
For securing that the baths and wash-houses and open bathing places 
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shall be under the due management and control of the officers, servants, or 
others appointed or employed in that behalf by the council or commissioners, 
For securing adequate privacy to persons using the baths and wash-houses 
and open: bathing places, and security against accidents to persons using the 
open bathing places. 
For securing that men and boys above eight years old shall bathe sepa- 


rately from women and girls and children under eight years old. 


‘For preventing damage, disturbance, interruption, and indecent and 
offensive language and behaviour and nuisances. 

For determining the duties of the officers, servants, and others appointed 
by the council or commissioners. 

In parishes: for regulating the procedure of the commissioners. _ _ 


Maximum Charges during the first seven years after the establishments are 
opened for public use ; and after such seven years, except only so long after 
such seven years as higher charges may be necessary for defraying the cur- 
rent expences of the establishments. 


Baths for the labouring classes, supplied with clean water for every bather, 
or for. several children bathing together : 
For one person above eight years old, including the use of one clean 
towel :—Cold bath, one penny; warm bath, two-pence. ~ 
For several children, not exceeding four, including the use of one clean 
towel for every child:—Cold bath, two-pence; warm bath, four- 


nce. 
Tiachhamess for the labouring classes, supplied with conveniences for 
washing and drying clothes and other articles : 
For the use by one person of one washing-tub or trough, or one pair of 
washing-tubs or troughs :—For one hour only in any one day, one 
; for two consecutive hours only in any one day, three- , 
Such charges to include the use of the drying apparatus for drying all 
the articles washed. The time occupied in drying not to be included 
in the hour or two hours, A fraction of an hour, exceeding five 
minutes, to be reckoned one hour. : 
‘Open bathing places, where several persons bathe in the same water : 
For one person, one halfpenny. 


COUNTY WORKS PRESENTMENTS (IRELAND), No. 2. 
[9 & 10 Victoria, c. 78.—26th August, 1846.] 
An Act to authorize a further advance of Money out of the Consolidated Fund 
towards defraying the Expense of County Works presented in Ireland. 


This is another Act for the relief of the sufferings of the poor in Ireland, 
authorising the advance of 100,000/. under certain provisions and regulations. 


PUBLIC WORKS, FISHERIES, &c. 
[9 & 10 Victoria, c. 80.—26th August, 1846.] 
An Act to authorize the advance of Money out of the Consolidated Fund for 
carrying on Public Works and Fisheries for the employment of the Poor. 


This Act is in continuation of many preceding Acts for the carrying on 
blic works and for the improvement of the fisheries in Great Britain and 
Freland, and authorizes the expenditure of 360,000/. per year for five years, 
but at the rate of not more than $0,000/. in any quarter, the first quarter tc 
be due on April 5, 1847, under the sanction of commissioners, and subject 


to certain regulations, 
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PUBLIC WORKS AND FISHERIES. 


[9 & 10 Victoria, c. 83.—26th August, 1846.] 


An Act to empower the Commissioners for the issue of Loans for Public Works 
and Fisheries to make Loans in Money to the Commissioners of her Ma- 
jesty’s Woods and Forests, in lieu of Loans heretofore authorized to be made 
in Exchequer Bills. 


The title expresses all that is necessary of this Act, as, for the purposes of 
the Board of Woods and Forests, instead of Exchequer Bills, as formerly. 


PUBLIC WORKS, IRELAND (No. 3). 
[9 & 10 Victorie, c. 85.—26th August, 1846.] 


An Act to authorize the Application. of Money for the Purposes of Loans for 
carrying on Public Works in Ireland. 

The principal purpose of this Act is to enable a definite part of the 
360,000/. per year for five years, granted for Public Works in G eat Britain 
and Ireland by cap. 80 of the present session, to be devoted to Ireland, and 
it is therefore enacted that a sum not exceeding 15,000/. per quarter, of the 
90,000/. so granted, shall be applied to public works in Ireland. The other 
clauses are for regulation and control of this expenditure. 


BATHS AND WASH-HOUSES, IRELAND. 
[9 & 10 Victoria, c. 87.—26th August, 1846.] 
An Act for promoting the Voluntary Establishment in Boroughs and cerjain 
Cities und Towns.in Ireland of Public Baths and Wash-houses. 

With the exception of being confined in its operation to incorporated bo- 
roughs, and such cities and towns in which commissioners or trustees have 
been elected for municipal purposes, this Act is an exact counterpart of that 
for a similar purpose in England (cap. 74), The schedules for bye-laws and 


charges are precisely the same, omitting the clause in the bye-laws as 
to the “ procedure of commissioners” for parishes, 


SPIRIT LICENCES, &c., DUTIES, 
[9 & 10 Victoria, c. 90.—26th August, 1846.] 


An Act to prevent the use of Stills by unlicensed Persons. 

The preamble recites, that whereas by the 6 Geo. IV. c. 81, “a licence 
duty of 10s. is imposed upon every person in Scotland and Ireland, not 
being a distiller, rectifier, or compounder of spirits, who shall keep or use 
any still for carrying on the trade of a chemist, or any other trade or busi- 
ness requiring the use of any still or stills;” and it is expedient to impose 
one uniform duty for the United Kingdom ; it is enacted that throughout 
the kingdom an annual duty of 10s. is to be paid for every licence to be 
taken out by every person, not being a licensed distiller, rectifier, or com- 
pounder of spirits, or vinegar-maker, who keeps or uses any still or retort. 
This licence is to be renewable every 5th of July, and any keeping 
or using any still or retort without such licence, shall be Tiable to a penalty 
of 50/., recoverable under the provisions of the aforesaid 6 Geo. IV. c. 81. 
The duty is to be under the management of the commissioners of excise, 
and all stills, still-heads, or worms, found in the possession of any unlicensed 
person not being a maker of the same, are to be forfeited; but the commis- 
sioners may permit the use of stills for experiments, under such regulations 
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as they think fit, as well as for the manufacture of any articles other than 
spirits, upon notice being given te the nearest officer of excise. 


DEATH BY ACCIDENTS COMPENSATION. 
{9 & 10 Victoria, c. 93.—26th August, 1846.] 

Of this short but important Act, we give the material clauses entire :— 

** Whereas no action at law is now maintainable against a person who by 
his wrongful act, neglect, or default may have caused the death of another 
person, and it is oftentimes right and expedient that the wrongdoer in such 
case should be answerable in damages for the injury so caused by him :” 
Be it therefore enacted by the Queen's most excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, 
in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, that 
whensoever the death of a person shall be caused by wrongful act, neglect, 
or default, and the act, neglect, or default is such as would (if death had not 
ensued) have entitled the party injured to maiutain an action and recover da- 
mages in respect thereof, then and in every such case the person who would 
have been liable if death had not ensued shall be liable to an action for da- 
mages, notwithstanding the death cf the person injured, and although the death 
shall have been caused under such circumstances as amount in law to felony. 

2. And be it enacted, That every such action shall be for the benefit of 
the wife, husband, parent, and child of the person whose death shall have 
been so caused, and shall be brought by and in the name of the executor or 
administrator of the person deceased : and in every such action the jury may 
give such damages as they may think proportioned to the injury resulting 
from such death to the parties respectively for whom and for whose benefit 
such action shall be brought; and the amount so recovered, after deducting 
the costs not recovered from the defendant, shall be divided amongst the 
before-mentioned parties in such shares as the jury by their verdict shall 
find aud direct. 

3. Provided always, and be it enacted, That not more than one action 
shall lie for and in respect of the:same subject matter of complaint; and 
that every such action shall be commenced within twelve calendar months 
after the death of such deceased person. 

4, And be it enacted, That in every such action the plaintiff on the record 
shall be required, together with tae declaration, to deliver to the defendant 
or his attorney a full particular of the person or persons for whom and on 
whose belialf such action shall be brought, and of the nature of the claim 
in respect of which damages shall be sought to be recovered. 

Of the three remaining clauses, one gives the meaning of the terms used, 
another excepts Scotland from its operation, and the third is the usual one 
retaining power of alteration dr repeal during the session. 


REMOVAL OF NUISANCES. 
[9 & 10 Victoria, cap. 96.*—28th August, 1846.] 

An Act for the more speedy removal of certain nuisances, and to. enable the 

Privy Council to make regulations for the prevention of contagious and 
epidemic diseases until the 31st day of August, 1847, and to the end of the. 

then next session of Parliament. ' 

This Act, which is only temporary at present, enables the officers of 
towns or parishes, in their corporate capacity, to prosecute parties occasion- 
ing any nuisance, and to remove the same, the parties so offending to be 


_* This’ Act is placed before cap. 95 to suit the typographical arrangement of the 
Schedules at page 154. 
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_ liable to the expense of the removal, and a penalty. Such officers are em- 
powered to proceed upon receiving a certificate signed by two duly qualified 
medical practitioners, “of the filthy and unwholesome condition of any 
dwelling-house or other building, or of the accumulation of any offensive 
or noxious matter, refuse, dung, or offal, or of the existence of any foul or 
offensive drain, privy, or cess-pool.’”’ The proceeding is to be by informa- 
tion before two justices ; but as the Act is chiefly occupied with the detailed 
forms, it must be itself consulted. A useful edition, with the official 
forms of certificates, informations, &c., has been prepared by W, G. Lumley, 
Esq., and published by C. Knight. 


SMALL DEBTS, 
[9 & 10 Victoria, c. 95.—26th August, 1846.] 
An Act for the more easy Recovery of Small Debts and Demands in England. 


The first clause declares that several Acts having been passed for the re- 
covery of small debts, it is expedient to amend them, “so that one rule and 
manner of proceeding for the recovery of small debts and demands should 
prevail throughout England,” and “as the proceedings in county courts are 
dilatory and expensive,” the county courts and courts established under 
such Acts, or such of them as ought to be continued, “should be holden after 
the passing of this Act as branches of the county court under the provisions 
of this Act, and that power should be given to her Majesty to effect these 
changes at such times and in such manner as may be deemed expedient by 
her Majesty, with the advice of her Privy Council ;” it is therefore enacted 
that power be so given, and that this Act shall extend to the county or 
counties concerning which any such order shall have been made, and not 
otherwise or elsewhere, but that no such court shall be established under 
this Act in the city of London. 

§ 2 declares it lawful for Her Majesty, with the advice aforesaid, to di- 
vide the whole or part of any such county, including all counties of cities 
and counties of towns, cities, boroughs, towns, ports, &c. into districts, and 
to order that the county court shall be holden in each of such districts for the 
recovery of debts and demands under this Act, and to alter such districts, or 
to increase their number from time to time, as they shall see fit, until the 
whole of such county be within the provisions of this Act, or to order the 
discontinuance or the consolidation of two or more of such districts, or to 
declare any part of a county within the jurisdiction of the county court of 
an adjoining court, Every court held under this Act (§ 3) is to have the 
same jurisdiction and powers as county courts throughout the district for 
which it is holden, there shall be a judge for each district, and the courts may 
be held simultaneously in any or all of them; and every such court shall be 
a court of record. But (§ 4) for all purposes, except those which shall be 
within the jurisdiction of the courts held under this Act, the jurisdiction of 
the county courts is preserved, as if this Act had not passed; and any pro- 
ceedings commenced in the county court before any court shall be held 
under this Act, may be continued as heretofore. 

§ 5 enables Her Majesty to order any court held for the recovery of small 
debts and demands under any of the provisions of any Act cited in the 
schedules A and B* to be holden as a county court, and may assign a dis- 
trict thereto, and alter the place of holding such court; or she may order it 
to be abolished; but until such order is issued, such courts are to continue 


* These two schedules contain lists of towns, parishes, and places, and other 
parishes and places adjacent, which already possess courts for the “more easy and 
speedy recovery of small debts,” under local acts. These places amount to 98. 
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under the Act by which it is now constituted and regulated, and when the 
order is issued under this Act, such Acts are to be deemed repealed, but 
not so as to revive auy Act thereby repealed, and such courts shall thence- 
forth be held as-a county court under the provisions of this Act. When a 
court is thus established, all other Acts (§ 6) affecting its jurisdiction are 
likewise ae gpd but all proceedings (§ 7) under former Acts are to be 
deemed valid, and may be continued, executed, and enforced against all 
persons liable thereto. 

Any order in council for the purposes of this Act (§ 8) is to be published 
in the London Gazette, and notice of the intention of taking into considera- 
tion the propriety of making such order is also to be published in the Ga- 
zette, at least one calendar month before the order is made. oa 
By § 9 it is enacted that the lord chancellor shall appoint as many fit 
rsons as are needed to be judges of the county courts, each of whom shall 
a barrister of not less than seven years’ standing, ora barrister or attorney- 
at-law who shall have been appointed under any of the Acts mentioned in 
schedules A and B, and filling the office at the time of passing this Act; 
but every attorney appointed a judge under this Act must resign entirely 
every description of private practice, and if in partnership must dissolve 
such partnership, nor be directly or indirectly concerned for any party in 
any court regulated by the provisions of this Act, nor after twelve months in 
any court of law or equity. 
The judges at present acting in the cities of Bath and Bristol (§ 10), and 
in the boroughs of Liverpool and Manchester, are, when any order is issued 
under this Act for the formation of county courts for those districts, to be 
entitled to be appointed the first judges for those places under this Act; as 
are also (§ 11) the stewards of the manors of Sheffield and Ecclesall, and 
(§ 12) the county clerk of Middlesex, the last of whom may appoint a de- 
puty, subject to the approval of the secretary of state, and the present regis- 
trar of the existing county court of Middlesex is to be the first clerk of the 
new court when constituted, in which all suits commenced in the old court 
are to be continued, as if they had commenced under this Act. 

§ 13 provides that on the next vacancy happening after the passing of 
this Act, the lords of certain manors, mentioned in schedule C,* shall be 
entitled to appoint persons properly qualified to act as judge, subject to the 
approval of the secretary of state; any lords of manors, however, having 
courts in which small debts may be recovered, (§ 14) may surrender the 
right of holding such courts, with the consent of the steward or other officer, 
if a freehold office, or in case of the next vacancy ; but no claim for com- 
pensation shall arise therefrom, and such surrender of the court not to affect 
any other of their privileges or franchises. 

The appointment (§ 15) of any person as judge under this Act, who shall 
have held the office of judge under any other title, in any court constituted 
under the previous local acts enumerated in schedules A and B, is not to 
be deemed such an appointment to a public office as to deprive him of any 
compensation to which he may be entitled under the 5 & 6 Vict. c. 122, 
“ for the amendment of the law of bankruptcy.” 

The lord chancellor is to supply all vacancies that may occur among 
the judges (§ 16), except where the whole of the district is in the duchy of 
Lancaster, in which the chancellor of the duchy shall appoint. 

No judge (§ 17) to practise as barrister within the district for which his 
court is held, except those barristers already appointed to the corrts of Bath, 
Bristol, Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, Ecclesall, and Midd.esex. All 

* The courts are eight, and are Ashton-under-Lyne, Birmingham, Cirencester, 


Kidderminster. Stourbridge (Lord of the manor of Old Swinford), St. Alban’s (Lord of 
the manor of Cashio), Sheffield, and Stockport. 
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the judges (§§ 18 and 19) are to be removeable for inability or misbeha- 


viour by the lord chancellor or the chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, or | 


to have their districts changed; and in case of illness or unavoidable ab- 
sence (§ 20) a deputy may be appointed, who must be a barrister of at least 
three years’ standing, or an attorney, not practising in the district, of at least 
ten years’ standing, for any time or times not exceeding two calendar months 
in any consecutive period of twelve calendar months, Any judge of these 
courts (§ 21) may also act as justices of the peace, although not otherwise 
qualified, if named in the commission of the peace; and are also (§ 22) au- 
thorised and required under this Act to perform certain duties, as the lord 
chancellor shall from time to time direct, relating to matters depending in 
the court of chancery. 

The commissioners of the treasury (§ 23) are to appoint treasurers for 
courts held under this Act, with such salaries as they shall think fit, and 
may remove such treasurers if they see occasion; but the person holding 
such office in the present existing courts to be entitled to the first appoint- 
ments. 


For every court there shall be a clerk (§ 24), who must be an attorney, 
whose appointment is vested in the judge, subject to the approval of the lord 
pie ia and to be removeable for inability or misbehaviour ; such clerk 
to be paid by fees as hereafter provided, and if an assistant clerk is required, 
he is to be provided and paid by the clerk of the court. But in populous 
districts () 25) the lord chancellor may direct the appointment of two 
clerks, as also in courts where two clerks are now acting. In case of illness. 
or unavoidable absence (§ 26) the clerk may appoint a deputy, subject to 
the provisions of the Act and the approval of the judge. § 27 enumerates. 
the duties of the clerk, and § 28 declares that the offices of clerk, treasurer,. 


and bailiff, are not to be conjoined ; nor any officer of the court (§ 29) either- 


by himself or partner, be directly or indirectly engaged as attorney for any 
party in any proceeding in the said court, under a penalty of 501. § 30 in- 
flicts penalties for the uon-observance of the two previous enactments. 

For every court there shall be one or more high-bailiffs (§ 31), appointed 
by the judge, and empowered by him to choose such number of fit persons 
as the judge shall deem fit to be assistants, and subject to dismissal by the 
judge; the high-bailiffs of Westminster and Southwark (§ 32) to have the 
execution of processes in their districts until Parliament shall otherwise 
direct; and § 33 details the duties of the high bailiffs, who are to be paid by 
fees. The high-bailiffs of the courts under schedules A and B (§§ 34 and 
39) are to be continued. 

Treasurers, clerks, and high-bailiffs (§ 36) are to give security for the 
due account and payment of all monies received by them. ny 

§ 37 enacts that fees are to be taken according to schedule D, and a table 
of such fees is to be put up in some conspicuous place in the court-house 
and in the clerk’s office; the fees in the first instance to be paid by the 


plaintiff, and in default to be enforced by order of the judge; fees upon . 


execution to be paid at the time of the issue of the warrant, and to be paid 
by the clerk of the court to the bailiff on the return of the warrant. The 
fees may, with the consent of the Secretary of State, be reduced, and in- 
creased again, but so as not to exceed the schedule. Where the fees shall 
seem to the Secretary of State more than sufficient for the judge, elerk, and 
bailiff, he may order a part only to be paid to them, so as not to exceed the 
greatest salaries to be by them received as hereafter mentioned, and the sur- 
plus is to be paid to the treasurer of the court to form a part of the general 
fund ; but with regard to the officers of the courts under schedule A, their 


salaries shall not be reduced below the average of theseven years preceding 
the introduction of this Act. _ 
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§ 38 provides compensation for persons whose emoluments and rights are 
injured by the operation of this Act. 

Her Majesty may order (§ 39) that the judges and other officers be paid 
by salaries instead of fees; and if any court be abolished, no compensation 
is to be paid, except for those included in schedule A, existing before the 
passing of this Act. The greatest salaries to be ee (§ 40) are to be 12007, 
to a judge, and 600/. to a clerk, exclusive of all salaries to his clerks, and 
expenses incidental to his office ; but judges and clerks already acting in any 
court under schedule A are not to have less than the average of the seven years 
next before the passing of this Act. Where salaries are paid (§ 41), the fees 
and fines are to be accounted for to the treasurer; the clerk’s accounts (§ 42) 
are to be audited and settled by the treasurer; the treasurer is to render 
accounts yearly to the Commissioners of Audit (§ 43); the Commissioners 
of the Treasury (§ 44) are to direct how the balance shall be applied; the 
accounts of the treasurer (§ 45) are to be audited under the powers of the 
25 Geo. III. cap. 52, “ For the better Examining and Auditing the Public 
Accounts of this Kingdom ;” the clerk (§ 46) is to send to the Commis- 

-sioners of the Treasury an account of all sums paid by him to the treasurer ; 
a statement of every account when audited (§ 47) is to be sent to the Com- 
missioners of the Treasury, who, if satisfied, are to return it, to be deposited in 
the Audit-office, after it has been signed by two or more of the Commis- 
sioners of Audit. 

The treasurer of any court held under this Act (§ 48), for which a court- 
house and offices have not been provided, or where they may be inconvenient 
or insufficient, may, with the approval of the Secretary of State, build, pur- 
chase, or hire a court-house and office, or contract with the owner of a 
county or town hall for the use of any sufficient portion thereof; and where 
the common gaols are insufficient (§ 49), the prison belonging to courts pre- 
viously held may be used; and §50 empowers the treasurer to purchase 
land for any of these purposes. He may also (§ 51) borrow money for the 
purposes of this Act, with the consent of the Treasury; anda general fund 
(§ 52) is to be raised for paying the interest and principal of all sums so 
borrowed, by taking from the plaintiff in any suit for any sum exceeding 
20s. and not above 40s., the sum of 6d.; and if above 40s., one-twentieth 
part of the claim, to be considered costs in the cause ; and if not paid by the 

laintiff in the first instance, to be deducted from the sum recovered. The 
clerk of the court is to keep an account of the same, and pay the amount to 
the treasurer, and any surplus is to be paid over to the consolidated fund. 
All property belonging to the courts (§53) is to be vested in the treasurer ; 
who may also ($54), under the certificate of the judge and with the con- 
sent of the Treasury, dispose of real or personal property not needed by the 
court, and apply the same in discharge of the liabilities of the court; and, 
if the funds are not sufficient for the purpose, the deficiency is to be supplied 
from the consolidated fund. The clerk of the court (§ 54) is to have charge 
of the court-house, and to engage and discharge the necessary servants; but 
the clerk’s accounts (§ 55) must be certified by the judge. 

The judge of each court (§ 56) is to hold the court at such place as her 
Majesty shall direct ; and notices for holding the court, or alteration of the 
times, are to be put up in a conspicuous place in the court-house and in the ~ 
clerk's offices. The processes of the court ($57) are to be under seal, the 
forging of which is felony. 

§ 58 enacts, that all pleas of personal actions, where the debt or damage 
claimed is not more than 20/., whether on balance of account or otherwise, 
may be holden inthe county court without writ; and all such actions brought 
in the said court shall be heard and determined in a summary way ina court 
constituted under this Act, and according to the provisions of this Act; but 
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the court shall not have cognizance of any action of ejectment, or in which 
the title to any corporeal or incorporeal hereditament, or to any toll, fair, 
market, or franchise, shall be in question, or in which the validity of any 
device, bequest, or limitation under any will or settlement may be disputed, 
or for any malicious prosecution, or for any libel or slander, or for criminal 
conversation, or for seduction, or breach of promise of marriage. 

On the application of any person desirous to bring a suit under this Act 
($59), the clerk of the court shall enter in a book, to be kept for this pur- 
pose in his office, a plaint in writing, stating the names and the last known 
places of abode of the parties, and the substance of the action intended to be 
brought, every one of which plaints shall be numbered in every year accord- 
ing to the order in which it shall be entered ; and thereupon a summons, 
stating the substance of tlie action, and bearing the number of the plaint on 
the margin thereof, shall be issued under the seal of the court according to 
such form, and be served on the defendant so many days before the day on 
which the court shall be holden at which the cause is to be tried, as shall be 
directed by the rules made for regulating the practice of the court, as herein- 
after provided; and delivery of such summons to the defendant, or in such 
other manner as shall be specified in the rules of practice, shall be deemed 
good service; and no misnomer or inaccurate description of any person or 
place in any such plaint or summons shall vitiate the same, so that the per- 
son or place be therein described so as to be commonly known: such sum- 
mons may issue (§ 60) in any district in which the defendant or one of the 
defendants shall dwell or carry on his business at the time of the action 
brought; or, by leave of the court for the district in which the defendant or 
one of the defendants shall have dwelt or carried on his business, at some 
time within six calendar months next before the time of the action brought, 
or in which the cause of action arose. The processes out of the district of the 
court (§ 61) may be served by the bailiff of any other court. The service of 
any summons out of the district of the court (§ 62) may be proved by afli- 
davit in the usual way, the charge for which is to be no more than Is. ; or, in 
case of the absence of the officer who served the sommons, in the same way, 
but without any charge. A plaintiff ha¥ing a cause of action for more than 
20/., must not divide the claim (§ = for the purpose of bringing two or . 
more actions; but if he has so done, he may abandon the excess, and the 
judgment of the court will be a full discharge of all demands in respect of 
such cause of action. Minors (§ 64) may sue under this Act for any sum 
not greater than 20/. due for wages or piece-work, or for work as a servant ; 
and the court has also jurisdiction (§ 65) in cases of partnership or intes- 
tacy for any sum not exceeding 20/.; executors also (§ 66) may sue and 
be sued, and no privilege of exemption (§ 67) can be pleaded except as here- 
after mentioned. Where two or more persons are liable (§ 68), one may be 
sued, and on satisfying the judgment when obtained, such person may pro- 
ceed in this court for contribution against any other person jointly liable 
with him. The judge (§ 69) is to determine all questions, whether of 
fact or of law, unless a jury be summoned ; as, in all actions where the 
amount exceeds 5/. (§ 70), either plaintiff or defendant may demand a 
jury; or, where the amount is under 5/., if required, the judge, at his dis- 
cretion, may grant a jury, the party giving notice of his requiring a jury, 
and this notice being communicated to the opposite party, and the party 
requiring a jury (§ 71) is to pay a deposit of 5s. for payment of the jury, to 
be.considered as costs in the cause. The sheriffs of every county and the 
high-bailifis of Southwark and Westminster (§ 72) are to make out lists of 
the jurors, who are to attend at the time and place named in the summons, 
under a penalty not exceeding 5/. for each default; the serving of the sum- 
mons at the usual place of abode, trade, or dealing to be good service; but 
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no one to be compelled to serve more than twice in one year, nor if they 
have attended upon any jury at the assizes, or any court of Nisi Prius, or at 
the central criminal court, within six months. The number of the jury 
($ 73) is to be five, and their verdict must be unanimous. The proceedings 
on hearing (§ 74) are to be by plaint, and on answer being made, the judge 
shall proceed in a summary way to try the cause and give judgment, with- | 
out any formal joinder of issue; and no evidence (§ 75) is to be given by 

the plaintiff of any demand or cause of action that is not stated in the sum- 
mons. Special defences (§ 76), such as infancy, coverture, statute of limi- 
‘tations, &c., are not to be pleaded unless notice has been given to the clerk, 


_ who shall then communicate the same to the plaintiff. The judge may 
. {§ 77), with the consent of both parties, refer a suit to arbitration ;~but, on 


application within a week after the award, he may set it aside, or, with the 
consent of both parties, he may withdraw the reference. The forms of pro- 
cedure in the courts (§ 78) by five of the judges of the superior courts at 
Westminster. If at the time of hearing (§ 79) the plaintiff does not appear, 


_ the cause shall be struck out, unless the defendant appears, admit the cause 


of action to the full amount, and pay the fees in the first instance payable 
by the plaintiff, when the court may, if it think fit, enter judgment for the 
plaintiff ; or if the plaintiff appear, and fail to make out his case, the judge 
may award such costs to the defendant for his trouble and attendance as he 
may think fit, to be recovered like any other debt; and if the defendant 
does not appear (§ 80) or send a sufficient excuse, the judge may hear and 
determine the cause on the showing of the plaintiff only, but the judge 
may set the judgment aside, on subsequent application, on such terms as he 
‘may deem fit, such as payment of costs, &c.; and he may also ($81) grant 
time to either party, or adjourn the court or hearing of any cause, The 
defendant (§ 82) may pay into court such sum as he shall deem a full satis- 
faction for the plaintiff's demand, including costs, of which notice shall-be 


- given to the plaintiff, who, if he still proceeds, and fails to recover a larger 


sum in the action, shall then be liable to the defendant for all costs incurred 
in the action after such payment. The parties themselves (§ 9!), their 
wives, and any other persons, may be examined as witnesses; and wilfully 
false or corrupt evidence (§ 84) is punishable as perjury. Summonses for 
witnesses (§ 85) are to be obtained at the clerk's office, to be served by one 
of the bailiffs, either with or without a clause requiring the production of 
books, deeds, papers, &c.; and a neglect or refusal to attend (§ 86), or to 
produce such books, deeds, &c. after tender of their expenses according to 
the scale, is punishable by a fine not exceeding 10/., the whole or any part 
of which may be awarded by the judge to the party injured by such refusal 
or neglect: the payment of any fine imposed by the court (§ 87) is to be 
enforced like any other debt. Costs ($88) are to abide the issue of the 
action; and judgments are to be final (§ 89), except that the judge may 


_ honsuit a plaintiff where neither party shall seem entitled to the judgment 


of the court, and may grant a new trial, if he deem fit, upon such terms as 
he shall think reasonable; and no actions (§ 90) are to be removed into the 
superior courts unless the claim exceed 5/., and then only by leave of a 
judge of one of the superior courts, and upon giving security for the pay- 


ment of costs. No person (§ 91) shall be entitled to appear for any other 


party, unless he be an attorney, or a barrister-at-law instructed by such 
attorney on behalf of the party, or, by leave of the judge, any other persor 
allowed by the judge to appear instead of such party; but no barrister, 
attorney, or other person, except by leave of the judge, shall be entitled to be 


. heard to argue any question as counsel for any other person; and no per- 


son, not being an attorney, shall be entitled to recover any sum of money 
for appearing or acting on behalf of any other person in the said court ; and 
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no attorney shall be entitled to have or recover therefore avy sum of money, 
unless the debt or damage claimed shall be more than 4Us., or to have or 
recover more than 10s, for his fees and costs, unless the debt or damage 
claimed shall be more than 5/., or more than 15s, in any case within the 
summary jurisdiction given by this Act; and in no.case shall any fee ex- 
ceeding 1/. 3s. Gd. be allowed for employing a barrister as counsel in the 
cause; and the expense of employing a barrister or an attorney, either by 
plaintiff or defendant, shall not be allowed on taxation of costs in the case 
of a plaintiff where less than 5/. is recovered, or in the case of a defendant 
where less than 5/. is claimed, or in any case unless by order of the judge. 
The court (§ 92) may make orders for payments by instalments ; and cruss- 
judgments (§ 93) may be set off in satisfaction of each other, The-court 
also ($94) may award execution against goods and chattels in the usual 
way ; but the execution is not to issue (§ 95) where payment by instalmeuts 
has been ordered, till after default in payment of some instalment, aud then 
it may issue for the whole amount due; aud every bailiff or officer (§ 96) 
executing any process of execution issuing out of the same county court 
may seize aud take any of the goods and chattels of such person (excepting 
the wearing apparel and bedding of such person or his family, and the tools 
and implements of his trade to the value of 5/., which shall to that extent be 
protected from such seizure), and may also seize and take any money or 
bank-notes, and any checks, bills of exchange, promissory notes, bonds, 
specialties, or securities for money, belonging to any such person against 
whom any such execution shall have issued; and he may hold the pro- 
missory notes, &c. (§ 97) as security for the amount levied, and the plaintiff 
may sue upon them when due. Any party having obtained an unsatisfied 
_ Judgment or order (§ 98) may obtain a summons on a charge of fraud, re- 

quiring the party sammoned to appear and “ be examined upon oath touch- 
ing his estate and effects, and the manner and circumstance under which he 
. contracted the debt,” &c.; and other witnesses may be examined. If fraud 
‘is proved (§ 99), the judge may commit him to gaol for any period not ex- 
ceeding forty days; and the judge (§ 100) may alter or rescind any pre- 
vious order as to the payment of the debt or claim. The judge also (9 101) 
has the power to commit in any case of fraud at the hearing of the cause. 
The commitment (§ 102) is to be under the seal of the court, and no pro- 
tection from the court of bankruptcy or insolvent debtors to discharge it; 
nor is the imprisonment (§ 102) to operate as a satisfaction of the debt, or | 
to deprive the plaintiff of his right to execution against the goods. If the 
effects of the party are out of the jurisdiction of the court (§ 104), the war- 
rant is to be sent to the clerk of the court wherein they are, who is to issue 
the same, under the seal of the court, to the high-bailiff of that court, who is 
then empowered to act, and the moneys thence arising are to be paid over 
to the high-bailiff of the court out of which the power originally issued; but 
the judge may (§ 105), on the oath or affirmation of sickness or other sufficient 
cause, suspend any order or execution for atime. Goods taken in execu- 
tion ($ 106) are to be sold only by a sworn broker in the usual manner ; 
and the broker is to have for the appraisement 6d. in the pound over and 
above the stamp-duty, and for advertisements, catalogues, sale, and com- 
mission, and delivery of goods, ls, in the pound on the net produce of the 
sale. Landlords (§ 107) may claim for arrears of rent, for four weeks 
where let by the week, and for two terms where let for less terms than a 
year, but in no case for more than a year, and they may employ the bailiffs 
making the levy to distrain for. the reut, for which they shall be allowed 
the fees under the 57 Geo. III. c. 93, “for regulating the costs of distress,” 
instead of the fees of this Act: and if any replevin be made of the goods so 
taken, such of the goods shall be sold under the execution as shall satisfy 
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the money and costs for which the execution issued, and the costs of sale, 
and the overplus if any, and also fhe residue of the goods, shall be returned 
as in other cases of distress for rent and replevin thereof; “but no execution 
(§ 108) shall be stayed by writ of error or supersedeas thereon; though it 
may be superseded (§ 109) upon payment of the debt and costs. Any per- 
son imprisoned under this Act (§ 110) is to be discharged from custody 
upon the certificate of the clerk of the court of the payment of the debt and 
all the costs. Minutes of the proceedings of the court are to be kept (§ 111) 
in a book to be kept at the office of the court, and a certified copy from 
the same is to be admitted as evidence. Suitors’ money (§ 112) which shall 
bé unclaimed for five years before the 1st of January then last past, shall 
in the month of March be made out in a list, and put up in some-con- 
spicuous part of the court-house and clerk’s office, and at the end of the 
sixth year shall be paid over to the purposes of the general fund. 

Insulting wilfully any officer (§ 113), interrupting the court, or any 
other contempt, may be punished by committal for aterm not exceeding 
seven days, or by a fine not exceeding 5/., and a fine not exceeding 5/, 
(§ 114) is also imposed for assaulting a bailiff, or rescuing goods taken 
inexecution, and the bailiff or any peace officer may, without a warrant, 
take a person so offending into custody, and bring him before the court. 
The bailiff (§ 115) is answerable for escapes, or for negligence in making 
the levy ; and on any clerk or bailiff, or other officer, being charged with 
extortion or misconduct (§ 116), the judge of the court shall inquire into 
the matter in a summary way, and if the case be established, shall order 
the repayment of the money extorted, or the payment of money levied, 
together with a fine not exceeding 10/.; and any officer (§ 117) taking fees 
or accepting rewards beyond those allowed, is declared to be for ever in- 

capable of serving or being employed under this Act in any office of profit 
or emolument, and shall be also liable for damages, 

Any claim (§ 118) made to or in respect of goods taken in execution 
under power from the court, is to be adjudicated upon by the court, and 
any action for the same brought in any superior court shall be stayed and 
the costs paid by the party so bringing it. An action for replevin (§ 119) 
may be brought without writ, and the plaint (§ 120) is to be entered in the 
court whence the distress issued ; but in case the action of replevin (§ 121) 
involves a question of title toany corporeal or incorporeal hereditament, 
toll, franchise, &c., or where the rent or damage exceeds the sum of 20/., 
the action may be removed to any competent court. The possession of 
small tenements, (§ 122) not exceeding the annual rent of 50/., may also 
be recovered by plaint in the county court, and on the tenant or occupier 
neglecting to appear, or refusing to give possession, the judge may, on proof 
of the service of the summons, issue a warrant to enforce thesame. The 
summons is to be served (§ 123) either personally or at the place of abode 
of the person holding, and, if this cannot be found, by posting the summons 
on some conspicuous part of the premises; but the judges, (§ 124) clerks, 
bailiffs, or other officers, are not to be liable to any action on account of 
proceedings so taken, and where the landlord has a lawful title (§ 125) he 
shall not be deemed a trespasser by reason of any irregularity, but an 
action may be brought on the case, pleading the special damage sustained, 
and the party may recover, if proved, full damages with costs, but if not 
proved the defendant to be entitled to a verdict, and if the damage be not 
assessed by the jury at more than 5s., the plaintiff shall recover no more 
costs than damages, unless the judge shall certify that full costs ought to 
be allowed. Where the person suing out the warrant (§ 126) has not lawful 
right of possession, the suing out of such warrant is to be deemed a tres 
although no entry be made, and where the tenant or occupier enters into 
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such sureties as the judge shall deem fit, that he will sue the person by 
whom the warrant has been taken out, and for the payment of the debt and 
costs if he fails, the execution is to be stayed until judgment shall have been 
given in such action of trespass, and if he succeed the execution to be super- 
seded. Bonds are to be given (§ 127) under the seal of the court, and 
unless the judge certify upon the record of the court that the conditions 
have been fulfilled, the giver of the bond may be sued upon it as for a debt, 
but the court may give relief in certain cases, 

In all actions or proceedings (§ 128) which might heretofore have been 
brought in any of the superior courts where the plaintiff dwells more than 
twenty miles from the defendant, or where the cause of action did not arise 
wholly or in some material point within the jurisdiction of the court within 
which the defendant dwells or carries on his business, or where any officer 
of the county court shall be a party (except for claims arising from execu- 
tions’, the party suing hasthe option of proceeding in any such superior 
court if he think fit; but in any other cause (§ 129) for which a plaint 
might have been entered in a county court, where a verdict shall be found 
for the plaintiff for less than 20/. on a contract, or less than 5]. if for tort, 
the plaintiff shall have judgment to recoyer such sum only, and no costs ; 
and if a verdict be found for the defendant, he shall have his costs as be- 
tween attorney and client, unless the judge certify to the contrary. 

All penalties, fines, and forfeitures (§ 136) are to be recovered before a 
justice of the peace, and to be levied by distress; and if such penalties, 
fines, &c. be not paid forthwith on couviction, (§ 131) unless security be 
given for the appearance of the party on the day appointed for the return 
of the warrant of distress, being not more than eight days from the issue of 
the same, he may be detained in safe custody till the return of the warrant 


of distress; and in default of distress, (§ 132) he may be committed to the-- 
common gaol or house of correction for any time not exceeding three calen-. 


dar months, unless such penalties, &c. with costs, be sooner paid. Penalties 
not directed by this Act to be otherwise applied (§ 133), are to be paid into 
the general fund, In all cases of penalties, fines, &c. being recoverable be- 
fore a justice of the peace, (§ 134) he may proceed by summons without a 
written information being exhibited, hear the complaint, and on proof of 


the complaint convict the offender, adjudge him to pay, and proceed to re-- 


cover the same. § 135 gives the form of conviction. 

No order, verdict, judgment, or other proceeding (§ 136) to be invalid for 
want of form, nor any distress to be deemed unlawful or a trespass (§ 137) 
for such want of form. 

All actions for proceedings in execution of this Act must be commenced 
(§ 138) within three calendar months after the fact committed, and be laid 
and tried in the county where committed, and one month’s notice at least to 
be given to the defendant before the commencement of the action; nor shall 
any plaintiff recover if tender of sufficient amends shall have been made 
before the action is brought, or if a sufficient sum with costs be paid into 
court after the action is brought. And in any action against any officer 
for proceedings under this Act brought in a superior court (§ 139) where the 
damages for the plaintiff shall not exceed 20/., no costs shall be awarded to. 
the plaintiff unless the judge certify. 

This Act (§ 140) is not to affect the rights or privileges of the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge; nor (§ 141) the courts of the wardens of the 
stannaries of Cornwall. 

§ 142 is the interpretation clause, and § 143 the usual clause retaining 
power of repeal or amendment during the session. 
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TABLES OF.FEES. (Schedule D.) 


JUDGE'S FEES. 
Every hearing without a jury, 
Every hearing or trial withajury 


Every order or judgment or application for 


CLERK’S FEES. 


Entering every plaint and inning the sum- 
mous thereon 
Every subpeena, when required 
Every hearing, a or nonsuit without a 
ry e 
Adjournment of any cause” 
Entering and giving notice of ‘special de- 
fence . 
every witness for plaintit or de- 
Entering and drawing up "every judgment 
and order, and copy thereof . . 
yment of money in or out of ‘court, 
whether or not by instalments at different 
times, including notice thereof, and tak- 
ing receipt . 
Paying mone into. court, and entering 
' game in books, and notice thereof, or of 
sum in full satisfaction having been paid 
into court, each instalment or payment . 
“Payment of money out of court, and taking 
receipt, exclusive of stamp 
Every search in the books . 
Issuing every or exe- 
cution . 
Supersedeas of execution, or certificate of 
payment, or withdrawal of cause . 
‘Warrant of commitment for an insult or 
misbehaviour in court . 
Entering and giving of” jury peing 
Issuing summons for jury . 
Swearing jury . 
hearing, or nonsuit with a 
ury . 
Taking izance or security for costs . 
Inquiri sufficiency of sureties 
and taking bond on removal of 
plaint, or grant of new trial, or other 
occasion ‘ ° 
Taxing costs. 


= 


AMOUNT OF DEMAND. 


Not exceeding 
20s. 


20s. and not 
exceeding 


40s. and not 
exceeding 


Exceeding 101, 


Founded on 


Contract. 


Founded on 


{Tort. 
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N.B.—Where the plaintiff recovers less than his claim, so as to reduce the scale of 
costs, the plaintiff to pay the difference. 
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AMOUNT OF DEMAND. 

PAS = ‘Exceeding 10. 
©. | wg to | 
$2 BS 8 
“Oo 

HIGH BAILIFF'S FEES. 

s. d.| s. d.| 8. d.| 8. d.| 8. 
Callingeverycauses. 3/0 4/0 6/1 1 6 
Affidavit of service of summons out of the 

Serving every summons, order, or subpoena 

within 1 mile of court house . 3/0 4/0 6/010;1 6 
If above 1 mile, then extra for every other 

mile . . 3)0 4/0 4) — 
Execution of every warrant, precept, or at- 

tachment against the goods or body 

within 1 mile of the court house . =. | 1 2 6 4 5 79; 
If above 1 mile, then extra for every other 

mile . e e e . . . 0 3 0 3 0 4 6 
If two officers be necessary in the judy- 

ment of the court, then extra, within 

1 mile of the court house 0/1 6/2 0/2 0 
If above 1 mile, then extra for every other 

Keeping possession of goods till sale, per 

day, uot exceeding fivedays O}1 6/2 0} 2 0/2 3 0 
Carrying every delinquent to prison, in- 

cluding all expences and assistants, per 

mile . . O}1 OF 1 OF 1 OF 1 OF 1 0 
Issuing warrant to clerk of another court .| 1 0/1 6/2 0/1 6 


N.B.—The several fees payable on proceedings in replevin to be regulated on the 
same scale by the amount distrained for, and on proceedings for the recovery of 
tenemeuts by the yearly rent or value of the tenement sought to be recovered. 


PAW NBROKERS. 


[9 and 10 Victoria, c. 98.—28th August, 1846.] 


An Act to amend the Law for regulating the Hours of receiving and 
delivering Goods and Chattels as Pawns in Pawnbrokers’ Shops. 


The only provision in this Act is, that from and after the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1845, no pledge shall be taken in before eight in the morning or 
after seven in the evening between September 29th and March 25th, or before 
seven in the morning or after eight in the evening for the rest of the year, 
except on Saturday evenings, aud the evenings next preceding Good Friday, 
Christmas Day, and every fast or thanksgiving day, when they may be 
taken till eleven. An offence against this Act is punishable by fine be- 
fore a justice of not less than 20s. or more than 5/4, and may be levied by 
distress, with costs. This shortens the former hours, under the Act 39 and 
40 Geo. III. c. 99, on the usual but not the exceptional days by one hour 
in the evening. There is not a word in the Act as to ‘ delivering ’ pledges. 
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STEAM NAVIGATION. 
[9 and 10 Victoria, 100.—28th August, 1846. ] 


An Act for the regulation of Steam Navigation, and for regulating Sea- 
going Vessels to carry Boats. 


This Act, which does not come into operation wholly till Jan. 1, 1847, 
contains some important provisions. The first is (§ 2), that all steam- 


- vessels built of iron of 100 tons burden and upwards, shall be separated by 


water-tight partitions, so that the engine-room and the fore and aft parts 
of the vessel be completely separated by such partitions. No sea-going 
steam-vessel of from 100 to 200 tons shall proceed to sea froth any port 
whatsoever, unless it is provided with two boats of sizes specified in a 
schedule; those from 200 to 350 tons are to have two boats of a larger 
size; from 350 to 600, three boats; from 650 to 850, four boats; and 
from §50 tons upwards also four boats, but of a larger size; and no 
vessel carrying more than ten passengers shall proceed to sea unless, in 
addition, it carries a boat fitted up as a life-boat, and two life-buoys. 
Every sea-going steamer intended for carrying passengers, built after the 
passing of the Act (§ 4), in lieu of the life-boat, shall be provided with 
such boats as are usually called paddle-box boats, or such others ‘as the 
Admiralty may direct; and no steamer is to proceed to sea ($5) without 
being provided with a hose, connected with the engines, for the purpose of 
extinguishing fire. By § 10 the Admiralty are empowered to make regu- 
lations for the exhibition of lights; and vessels (§ 12) in any river or 
narrow channel of Great Britain or Ireland, or within twenty miles of any 

t of the coast, whether under weigh or at anchor, are to exhibit such 
Tights as the Admiralty direct between sunset and sunrise; and the owners 
of a steam-vessel not exhibiting such lights are not to be entitled to any 
compensation for damage received in consequence of any other vessel 
running foul of it. The other clauses provide penalties for offences 
against the Act, for inspection of vessels, for the measurement of tonnage, 
and other matters of personal concern only: no part of the Act is to ex- 
tend to vessels of war, or to any other than British registered vessels, 


DRAINAGE OF LANDS. 
[9 and 10 Victoria, c. 101.—2&th August, 1846.] 


An Act to authorise the advance of Public Money to a limited amount, to 
promote the Improvement of Land in Great Britain and Ireland by 

Works of Ireland. 

In order to promote the productiveness of land by facilitating drainage, 
the Treasury are empowered to make advances tothe amount of 2,000,0002. 
in Great Britain, and 1,000,000/. in Ireland, for such a purpose, taking 
security for the repayment in shape of rent-charges, &c. Of the manner in 
which all this is to be effected, the details are given in fifty clauses, 


CUSTOMS DUTIES, No. 2. 


[9 and 10 Victoria, c. 102.—28th August, 1846.] 
An Act to amend the Laws relating to the Customs, 

This Act is partly to make certain amendments in the 8 and 9 Victoria, 
c. 86, and partly to add certain duties with some regulations to the 9 and 
10 Victorie, c. 23. As to the first, it allows tobacco from Porto Rico, 
Trinidad, Malta, &c., to be imported in packages of not less than 80 lbs. ; 
it prohibits the importation of negrohead tobacco from the United States 
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unless in packages of not less than 150 Ibs, (the original Act omitted unless), 
and it allows Geneva to be imported in bottles containing not more than 
three pints, such being really a part of the cargo, and included in the ship's 
manifest. Goods subject to restrictions as to package are to be so subject, 
even if brought for exportation in the same ship; and if goods are removed 
prior to examination, the parties subject themselves to a penalty of treble 
the value, or 100/., at the discretion of the Commissioners of Customs. So 
much of the general Act as prohibits the importation of foreign manufac- 
tures bearing names or brands of manufacturers resident in the united 
kingdom is repealed, and it enacts instead, that they shall be forfeited, 
and warehoused for exportation; and that foreign clocks and watches, not 
wholly made up, not bearing the foreign maker’s name permanently engraved 
or marked on the frame and face, or bearing any imitation of the British 
assay mark, are to be also forfeited. The next few clauses relate to the 
duties of masters and exporters, the creating of legal quays, and proceedings 
against smugglers, &c.; but § 21 imposes some new duties, which will be 
found in the table at p. 127; and § 22 exempts certain articles from duty, 
which will be found there also. 


RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS, 
[9 and 10 Victoriz, c. 105.—28th August, 1846.] 
An Act for constituting Commissioners of Railways. 


This Act empowers her Majesty to appoint (and to remove) any number 
of persons not exceeding five, to be commissioners of railways, and to 
appoint one the president, who is to have a salary not exceeding 2,000/., 
and two commissioners are to have salaries not exceeding 1500/.: the remain- 
ing two commissioners are not to be paid. The president and the unpaid 
commissioners are not disqualified to sit in parliament; the others are. These 
commissioners are to have all the powers now vested in the railway depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade, and are to inquire and report if directed,— 
‘‘ Firstly, whether there are any lines or schemes competing with the proposed 
railway. Secondly, whether by such Bill it is proposed to take powers for 
uniting with such railway or proposed railway, any other railway, or 
canal, or to purchase on lease any railway, canal, dock, road, or other 
public work, undertaking, or easement. Thirdly, whether by such Bill it 
is proposed to constitute any branch-railway, or any other work in con- 
nection with the proposed railway. Fourthly, whether any plans, maps, 
and sections of any such proposed railway, which, pursuant to any order of 
either House of Parliament, shall have been deposited in their office, are 
correct, and if not, in what particulars and how far they are incorrect, and 
whether or not, in the opinion of the Commissioners, such errors as they shall 
find are material to the object for which such plans and sections are re- 
quite Power is also given to the commissioners to inspect and survey 
the proposed line of railway. 


IRELAND. 
[9and 10 Victoria, c. 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115.— 
28th August, 1846. ] 
An Act to facilitate the employment of the labouring poor for a limited period 
in the distressed districts in Ireland. 
An -Act to provide additional funds for loans and grants for public works in 
Treland. 
An Act to authorize a further issue of money in aid of public works of ac- 
_ knowledged utility in poor districts in Ireland, 
An Act to amend the law relating to the valuation of rateable property in 
Ireland. 
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An Act to amend the Law in Ireland as to ejectments and distresses, and as 
to the occupation of lands. i 

An Act to facilitate and encourage the granting of certain leases for terms 
of years in Ireland. 

An Act to improve the proceedings in prohibition and on writs of mandamus 
in Ireland. 

An Act for the further amendment of an Act of the Sixth Year of Her pre- 
sent Majesty, for regulating the Irish fisheries. 

An Act to amend the Laws as to district lunatic asylums in Ireland ; to 
provide for the expense of the maintenance of certain lunatic poor removed 
Jrom the Richmond lunatic asylum, Dublin, for want of room therein ; and 
to provide for the salaries and expenses incident to the office of Inspector of 
Lunatics in Ireland. 

All the above Acts are for the amelioration of the conditiou of the people 

in Ireland, and the majority of them for the purpose of meeting a 

creased distress occasioned by the failvre of the potato crop in 1846. As 


_ these are all in active operation, there is no occasion for the detail of 


management. The Ejectment Act mitigates some of the previous pro- 
visions of the Law in favour of the occupant, and the Lunacy Act is in 
spirit similar to the English Lunacy Act of last year. 


COMMONS INCLOSURE. 


[9 and 10 Victoria, cap. 117.—26th August, 1846.] 


An Act to authorize the Inclosure of certain Lands pursuant to a special 
Report of the Inclosure Commissioners for Eayland and Wales. 


This Act is for the inclosure of common lands at Alkham, in Kent; 
Ellenborough, in Cumberland; Heswall Hills, in Cheshire; Kentisbury 
Down, South Down, and Rockbeare, in Devon; Norwood Green, Wether- 
ingsett Green, and Brockford Green, in Suffolk; Obley, in Shropshire; 
Shinfield, in Berkshire; 'Taunton Deane, in Somerset; Tregeare Down 
and Redd Down, in Cornwall; Walthamstow, in Essex ; and Wolston, in 
Lancashire. It is noticed here, as inclosures, as we have before remarked, 
were formerly enumerated among the private acts. 


MEMORANDUM. 


[The following List contains the titles of the Public Acts of the Session, not 
included in the foregoing Abstracts. } 

7. An Act to apply the sum of eight millions out of the Consolidated 
Fund to the service of the year 1846, ; 

8. An Act to make further provisions as to unclaimed stock and dividends 
of the South Sea Company. 

9. An Act for amending the Act for rendering effective the services of the 
Chelsea out-pensioners, and extending it to the out-pensioners of Greenwich 
Hospital. 

10. An Act for regulating the payment of the out-pensioners of Green- 
wich and Chelsea Hospitals, 

11. An Act for punishing mutiny and desertion, and for the better pay-_ 
ment of the army and their quarters. 

12. An Act for the regulation of her Majesty's Royal Marine forces while 
on shore. 

13. An Act to indemnify such persons in the United Kingdom as have 


- omitted to qualify themselves for offices and employments, and to extend the 


time limited for those purposes respectively until Mar. 25, 1847. 
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14, An Act to continue until the 1st day of March, 1847, and from thence 
to the end of the then next session of Parliament, the several Acts relating 
to insolvent debtors in India. 

15. An Act for raising the sum of 18,380,200/. by Exchequer Bills for 
the service of the year 1846. 

17, An Act for the abolition of the exclusive privilege of trading in burghs 
in Scotland, 

18, An Act to amend two clerical errors in an Act of the last session, for 
regulating the labour of children, young persons, and women in print works. 

19. An Act to amend an Act of the second and third years of his late 
Majesty, by providing additional booths or polling places at elections in Ire- 
land where the number of electors whose names shall begin with the same 
letter of the alphabet shall exceed a certain number. 

20. An Act to amend an Act of the second year of her present Majesty, 
for providing for the custody of certain moneys paid, in pursuance of the 
standing orders of either House of Parliament, by subscribers to works or 
undertakings to be effected under the authority of Parliament. 

21, An Act to enable the Right Honourable Henry Viscount Hardinge 
to receive the full benefit of an annuity of five thousand pounds granted to 
him by the East India Company. 

25. An Act for preventing malicious injuries to persons and property by 
fire, or by explosive or destructive substances, 

26. An Act for abolishing the office of Superintendent of Convicts under 
sentence of transportation, 

28. An Act to facilitate the dissolution of certain railway companies, 

29. An Act for granting to her Majesty, until the 5th day of August, 1846, 
certain duties on sugar imported into the United Kingdom. 

30. An Act to define the notice of elections of members to serve in Par- 
liament for cities, towns, or boroughs in Ireland, 

31. An Act to settle an annuity on Viscount Hardinge, and the two next 
surviving heirs male of the body of the said Viscount Hardinge to whom 
the title of Viscount Hardinge shall descend, in consideration of his great 
and brilliant services. 

32. An Act to settle an annuity on Lord Gough and the two next sur- 
viving heirs male of the body of the said Lord Gough to whom the title of 
Lord Gough shall descend, in consideration of his important services. 

34. An Act to enable the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Woods to 
construct a new Street from Spitalfields to Shoreditch. 

35. An Act to continue until the 31st day of December, 1848, and to the 
end of the then next session of Parliament, an Act of the tenth year of King 
George the Fourth, for providing for the Government of His Majesty’s 
settlements in Western Australia on the western coast of New Holland. 

36. An Act to continue until the lst day of January, 1851, and to the end 
of the then next session of Parliament, and to amend, an Act for establishing 
an office for the benefit of coalwhippers of the port of London. 

37. An Act to amend the Laws relating to the office of coroner, and the 
expenses of inquests in Ireland. 

38. An Act to empower the Commissioners of Her Majesty's Woods to 
form a royal park in Battersea-fields in the county of Surrey. 

39. An Act to enable the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Woods to con- 
struct an embankment and roadway on the north shore of the river Thames, 
from Battersea Bridge to Vauxhall Bridge, and to build a suspension- 
bridge over the said river at or near Chelsea Hospital, with suitable ap- 
proaches thereto, including a street from Lower Sloane Street to the northern 
extremity of the bridge. 

40. An Act to declare certain ropeworks nct within the operation of ta 
Factory Acts. 
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41, An Act for granting to Her Majesty, until the 5th day of September, 
1846, certain duties on sugar imported into the United Kingdom. 

42. An Act to authorize a loan from the Consolidated Fund to the New 
Zealand Company. 

43, An Act to suspend until the Ist day of October, 1847, the making of 
lists and the ballots’and enrolments for the militia of the United Kingdom. 

44, An Act to remove doubts as to the election of members to serve in 
Parliament for the county of Chester, the boroughs situate therein, and for 
the county of the city of Chester. 

45. An Act to continue until the Ist day of September, 1847, certain of 
the provisions of an Act of the Fifth and Sixth Years of Her present Ma- 
jesty, for amending the constitution of the Government of Newfoundland. 

46. An Act to continue until the 3lst day of December, 1851, an Act of 
the Fourth and Fifth Years of Her present Majesty, for authorizing and fa- 
cilitating the completion of a survey of Great Britain, Berwick-upon-T weed, 
and the Isle of Man. 

47, An Act to apply the sum of four millions out of the Consolidated 
Fund, and the surplus of ways and means, to the service of the year 1846. 

48. An Act for legalizing Art-Unions. 

49, An Act to continue until the lst day of October, 1847, and to the 
end of the then next session of Parliament, an Act for authorizing the ap- 
plication of highway-rates to turnpike-roads. 

50. An Act to continue until the lst day of October, 1847, and to the end 
of the then session of Parliament, the exemption of inhabitants of parishes, 
townships, and villages from liability to be rated as such, in respect of stock 
in trade or other property, to the relief of the poor. 

51. An Act to continue certain turnpike Acts until the Ist day of Octo- 
ber, 1847, and to the end of the then next session of Parliament. 

52. An Act to continue to the lst day of October, 1847, and to the end 
of the then next session of Parliament, the Act to amend the Laws relating 
to loan societies. 

53. An Act to continue the Copyhold Commission until the 31st day of 
July, 1847, and to the end of the then next session of Parliament. 

54. An Act to extend to all barristers practising in the superior courts 
at Westminster the privileges of serjeants at law in the Court of Common 
Pleas. 

55. An Act to defray until the Ist day of August, 1847, the charge of the 

y, clothing, and contingent and other expenses of the disembodied mi- 

itia in Great Britain and Ireland; to grant allowances in certain cases to 
subaltern officers, adjutants, paymasters, quartermasters, surgeons, assistant- 
surgeons, surgeons’ mates, and serjeant-majors of the militia; and to autho- 
rize the employment of the non-commissioned officers, 

56. An Act to provide forms of proceedings under the “Acts relating to 
the duties of assessed taxes, and the duties on profits arising from property, 
professions, trades, and offices in England. 

57. An Act for regulating the gauge of railways. 

60. Au Act to exempt from stamp duty bonds and warrants to confess 
judgment executed by igh constables or collectors of grand jury cess, or 
their sureties, in Ireland. 

61. An Act to amend an Act of the Seventh year of King George the 
Fourth, for consolidating and amending the laws relating to prisons in Ireland. 

64. An Act to enable courts of law in Ireland to give relief against ad- 
verse claims made upon persons having no interest in the subject matter of 
such claims. 

65. An Act to provide for the more effectual execution of the office of a 
justice of the peace, and the better administration of the police, within the 
borough of Wolverhampton and certain parishes and places in the neigli- 
bourhood thereof, all in the county of Stafford 
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67. An Act to remove doubts concerning citations, and services and 
execution of diligence, in Scotland. 

68. An Act for better enabling the burial service to be-performed in one 
chapel where contiguous burial grounds shall have been provided for two 
or more parishes or places. 

69. An Act to authorize until the 31st day of July, 1847, and to the end 
of the then next session of Parliament, the regulation of the annuities and 
premiums of the Naval Medical Supplemental Fund Society. 

75. An Act to regulate joint stock banks in Scotland and Ireland. 

76. An Act for the abolition of the exclusive privilege of trading, or of 
regulating trades, in cities, towns, or boroughs in Ireland. 

- 77. Aa Act to amend the Acts relating to the offices of the House of 
Commons. 

79. An Act to continue until the 31st day of July, 1847, and to the end 
of the then next session of Parliament, an Act of the Fifth and Sixth Years 
of her present Majesty, for amending the law relative to private lunatic 
asylums in Ireland. 

81. An Act for regulating the deduction at the Bank of England of in- 
come tax duty in respect of certain offices. 

§2. An Act to amend an Act of the present session for authorizing a loan 
from the Consolidated Fund to the New Zealand Company. 

&4. An Act to amend the law concerning lunatic asylums and the care 
of pauper lunatics in England. 

£6. An Act to extend and consolidate the powers hitherto exercised by 
the Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland, and to appoint additional 
Commissioners, 

88. An Act to remove doubts as to the legality of certain assignments of 
ecclesiastical patronage. 

89. An Act to continue certain Acts for regulating turnpike roads in Ire- 
land until the 31st day of July, 1847, and to the end of the then session of 
Parliament. 

91. An Act to continue certain patent commissions until the exhibition 
of the commissions revoking them. 

92. An Act to provide for the preparation, audit, and presentation to Par- 
liament of annual accounts of the receipt and expenditure of the naval and 
military departments. 

94. An Act to enable the Legislatures of certain British possessions to 
reduce or repeal certain duties of customs. 

97. An Act to provide for removing the charge of the constabulary force 
in Ireland from the counties, and for enlarging the reserve force; and to 
make further provision for the regulation and disposition of the said con- 
stabulary force. 

99. An Act for consolidating and amending the laws relating to wreck 
and salvage. 

103. An Act to make further provision for the Government of the New 
Zealand islands. 

104. An Act to amend an Act for regulating the sale of waste land be- 
longing to the Crown in the Australian colonies, and to make further pro- 
Vision for the management thereof. . 

106. An Act for making preliminary inquiries in certain cases of appli- 
cations for local Acts. 

116. An Act to apply the sum of 8,356,173/. 17s. 11d. out of the Con- 
solidated Fund, and moneys in the Exchequer, to the service of the year 
1846, and to appropriate the supplies granted in this session of Parliament. 
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IX.—ABSTRACTS OF PARLIAMENTARY DOCU- 


MENTS, &c. 


*,* Fractional sums are omitted in some instances. 


1.—Finance. 


An Account of the Pusiic Income and ExpenpitTure of the United 
Kingdom for the Year ended 5th January, 1846. 


INCOME. 
OrpiNARY REVENUE. 
Stamps . 


Property Tax . 
Post Office . 
Crown Lands . 

Is. 6d. and 4s. on Pensions and Salaries 
Small Branches of the Hereditary Revenues of the Crown. 
Surplus Fees of regulated Public Offices . 

Money received from China, under Treaty of Aug. ‘1842 . 


Taxes (Land and Assessed) . 


eee %* @ 


© © @ © @ 


Imprest and other Moneys . 
Money received from the East India Company ° . 
Total 

EXPENDITURE. 


Funpep Dest. 
Interest and Management of the Permanent Debt . 
Terminable Annuities 


| 


20,196,856 
13 585,583 
7,710,683 
4,223,842 
5,026,570 
753,000 
120,000 
4,640 
56,105 

41, 839 
1,142,924 
138,311 

60 ,000 


53 ,060 ,353 


23,847 ,243 


Total Charge of the Funded Debt, exclusive of 94077. | 
the Interest on Donations and Bequests . | 27,827,265 
Unrunpep Dest. 
Interest on Exchequer Bills 426 ,607 
Civil Lists 392,165 
Annuities and Pensions for Civil, Naval, Military, and Ju- 
‘dicial Services, &c., charged by various Acts of Parlia- 
ment on the Consolidated Fund 544, 408 
Salaries and Allowances 249,645 
Diplomatic Salaries and Pensions 175,192 
Courts of Justice ° 769, 433 
' Miscellaneous Charges on the Consolidated Fond . | 286 , 380 
Army . «© «© « «© «| 6,744,589 
Miscellaneous, chargeable on. 1 the Ani, Grants of Parliament 2,726,147 
49,661, 411 
Unclaimed Dividends more than received ° 181, 
49,242,713 
Excess of Income over Expenditure 3,817, 
Total £. 53,060,353 
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Account of the Revenve of Lanp Tax and AssessED TAxEs in GREAT 
Brirary, in the Year ending Jan, 5, 1846, under each head of duty. 


£.  £.1,161,312 


Windows . 8 to 10 166,811 
_ 16 to 20 301,928 
21 to 30 e . e e -357 » 226 
31 to 39 147,536 
40 to 44 . 55,397 
45 to 49 36 ,626 
50 to 59 48,662 
60 to 69 29,936 
70 and upwards 96,438—1,603,785 
Under Gamekeepers. e e e e 334 
Waiters in Taverns 3,935 
Male Persons not being Servants to their Employers £ 4,914 
Four-wheel Carriages . 158,906 
Post Chaises and Carriages 154,448 
Two-wheel Carriages . 107,773 ——421,127 
Horses used for riding or drawing Cartinges m 272,678 
Horses charged at modified rates 34,444 
Other Horses and Mules . ° ° « 66,844 
Dogs (including packs of ° 148,334 
Hair Powder e e ° 3, 539 
Armorial Bearings . 69,144 
Game Certificates, 142, 7991. —licences 9632, e 144, 762 
Composition Duty . - 21,634 
Additional Duty of 10 per "cent. (3 Vict. c 17) except on Game 
Certificates, where it is included . ° . 281,843. 
Penalties and Costs on Law Proceedings 268 
Assessed Taxes 3,280,434 


Land Tax . 
Total Receipt . 


Total Receipt, 1843 . £4,485,216 
1844. 385,068 
1815 . 4,429,870 


1,161,312 


165 


4,441,746 


An Account of the Gross and Net Amount of all Taxes Repealed, Ex- 
pired, or Reduced in the year 1845; and also of all Taxes Imposed in 


the same period. 


CUSTOMS. EXCISE. | STAMPS. TOTALS. 
ped. Gross. Net. Gross. | Net. Gross. | Net. Gross. Net. 
expired, or £. £. &. £. 
reduced.’ 932,000 ee ee $4,749,394'4,535,561 
_ Taxes 
imposed ee 19,000 | 4,720 | 4,720 23,720) 23,720 
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Gross and Net Propvce of the Post-Orrice REVENvE, during the Year 
ending January 5, 1846, distinguishing England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
the London District Office, comparing each branch with the revenues of 
the preceding Year. 


Panlia- 
mentary xpenses, et Produce. 
Produce. | Letters. | Pensions. 


1845, 1844. 
GENERAL Post. £. £. £. £. 
England . . |*1,362,600 +7, 433 10,745 807,107 | 497,315 | 520,849 
Scotalnd}]. . 144,391 1,647 84,092 | 58,652 7 889 
Treland e 158,312 389 te 128 3707 26, 216 14 
Lonpon District. 262,602 ee 94,942 | 167,660 | 136,576 
Total Net Revenue ee ee ee ee 749,843 719,958. 


* Including 18,0002. repaid to the Revenue by the Money Order Office 
+ Including 26,143/. East India postage, written off by order of the Lords of the 
Treasury. 


A Return of the Amount of the Winpow.Duty for each Year since the 


Year 1838. 

Year 1839 ending 5th April 1840 ° ; £.1,486,023 
>> 1840 1841 1,774,638 
>, 1841 1842 1,775,151 
>, 1842 1843 ‘ 1,776,789 
», 1843 1844 ‘ 1,786,514 
844 1645 . 1,812,035 


Currency. 


SraTement of the Arrarrs of the BANK of ENeLAnp from the Weekly 
Returns of the undermentioned Dates in 1846. 


Jan. 3. |March 28. June 20. | Sept. 12. | Oct. 31. 


IssuE DEPARTMENT. £. £. | £. £ 
Dr.—Notes issued......++. 26, 675,925 27, 269, 245 29,005, 895 


Cr.—Goveryment Debt,.../11,015,100)11 ,015, 100 11,015, 100/11 ,015,100/11,015, 100 


Other Securities .......+.| 2,984,900 2,984,900 2°984; 900} 2,984,900; 2,984,900 


Gold Coin and Bullion .../11,093,869 ll, 558,964 12, 592, 403)13, 154,883) 11,743,084 
Silver 1 "582, 056 1,710, 2; 412° 757| 2,710,077) 2,516,811 


Total . 27 269,245 29,005, 160/29, 864,960/28, 309, 895 
Bankine DEPARTMENT. 


Dr.—Proprietors’ Capital ..'14,553,000|14,553, 000 14,553,000) 14,553, 000| 14,553,000 


254,660 3,789, 971 3,396,774| 3,867,789) 3,463,463 
Public 9,369,630} 7,319,625 7,313, 539) 8,198,800) 4,622,177 
Other Deposits 8° 350, 46 17,103,928 15 8,095,203) 8, 761 ,736 
Seven Day and other Bills) 955,967 953,579), 832,981! 903,872! 1, 016, 015 


Total. 36,487,722'43,720, 103 41 ,390, 203/35, 618, 664! 32,416,391 
Cr.—Government Securities 13, 201,072|13, 136,731) 13, 090,946|12,961 ,360 12,908, 119 
Other 262, 593/22, 181,352) 17 ,984,603|12,231,816)12, 175,968 
Notes "@eoveeeeetocseetersse 6,418, 510 7,683,690 9,631,235 9, 846,600 6, 934; 120 
Gold and Silver Coin.... 605,547 718,290, 683,419) 488,888 "498, 184 


Total... ++ 36,487,722 43,720, 103 41 ,390, 203/35, 618,664|32, 416,391 
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_ Abstracts of Parliamentary Documents. 
IlI.— Trade. 


An Accounr of the Imports and Exports of the Un1TEp Krinepom, for 


the Years 1844 and 1845. 


169 


Value of Exports at the Official Real or | 
Value of aluation. Declared 
uce oreign of the 
at the and Manu- and Total Produce | A 
the Unit ercban- xports. anufac- 
Valuation. Kingdom. dise. tures. 
Jan. 5 £. £. £. £. 
Great Britain. . . « 73,547,788 | 131,338,347 | 14,387,518 | 145,725,865 | 58,316,315 7 
Ireland . « «| 1,893,767 226,156 728 235,884 267,977 
Total. .| 75,441,555 | 131,564,503 | 14,397,246 | 145,961,749 | 58,584,292 H 
For the Yeur ending 
Jan. 5, 1846. 
Great Britain « + « «| 83,320,609 | 134,385,892 | 16,259,126 | 150,644,644 | 59,837,660 ia 
Ireland 1,951,349 213,224 __ 234,963 273,421 
Total. . | 85,281,958 | 134,599,116 “16,280,870 150,879,986 | 60,111,081 


An Account of the Quantities of Foreran and 
Imported into the United Kingdom in the Year 1845; and also the 
Quantities Retained for Home Consumption, as far as can be ascertained ; 
all the Articles marked * having been free of Duty since March 19, 1845, 
and therefore no record exists of what is Retained or Exported. 


Description. Imported. |Consumption. 
Arrow Root . do. 9,470 9,471 
* Ashes, Pearl and Pot . do. 18] ,574 ee 
*Barilla and Alkalis . tons. 3,267 
*Bark, for tanning or dyeing 585,738 
», not for tanning, &c. do. 5,364 
*Borax do. 2, 762 ee 
*Boracic Acid . do. 13,590 
*Bristles . lbs. | 2,412,267 
Cocoa of British Possessions . do. | 3,351,602 | 2,552,778 
>> Foreign ditto do. | 1,556,077 26,719 
 Husks and Shells . do. 337,778 614,869 
Chocolate and Cocoa Paste ‘do. 15,405 14,215 
Coffee of British Possessions . do. | 23,235,102 | 20,792,859 
Foreign ditto do. | 27,142,813 | 13,500,331 
*Cork, unmanufactured tons. 3,419 ee 
*Cotton Wool, viz. :— 
Foreign, —United States of America Ibs. |626 ,650,412 ee 
Brazil ‘ do. | 20,157,633 ne 
Turkey, Syria, and Egypt do. | 11,522,698 es 
Other Foreign Countries do. | 3,778,449 
British —East Indies. do. | 58,437,426 
British West Indies . do. | 1,394,447 ee 
Other British Possessions Ibs. 38 , 888 es 
Total Quantities of Cotton Wool do. |721 ,979.,953 oe 
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Description. . Imported. Consumption. 
*Cotton Manufactures, viz. :— 
Piece Goods of India ° ° 272,970 “s 
Manufactures, at value . 141 ,506 
Dyeing Stuffs, viz. :— 
*Cochineal . 9,748 es 
*Fustic e e 6 492 ee 
> Senegal 15,514 eo 
* ,, Animi and Copal. 12,433 
* Tragacanth . 905 ee 
*Lac Dye e e 12, 846 ‘ee 
*Logwood e 23, 020 ee 
*Madder 67, 456 ee 
* Root e 147, 591 
*Nicaragua-wood . e 3, 108 e's 
*Safflower . ° 13, 372 oe 
Smalts ‘ ° 256, 3757 248 ,773 
*Valonia ° 10, 078 ee 
*Yellow Berries. 9,373 
*Zaffre e 5,314 ee 
*Elephants’ Teeth e 6 289 ee 
*Flax and Tow, or Codilla of Hemp 
and Flax e 1,418,323 oo. 
— Viz. 
Apples, raw 197,064 196,728 
*A monds, Bitter . 3,717 
>> not Bitter 13,129 9,436 
*Chesnuts e 27, 775 es 
Currants _. 352, 706 309 ,485 
Figs e 47 ,357 35,933 
Grapes ° £35 ,662 £35,533 
Oranges and Lémons chests or boxes 411,975 370, 637 
£6, "553 ‘£6, "462 
Plums, dried or *preserved 308 "282 
», French, or Prunellos . 4,086 3,728 
Prunes ° 8,890 9,985 
Raising ° 302, 119 204 960 
‘Small Nuts. 191,020 178,989 
Walnuts. 24,066 23,260 
Hardwoods, viz. 
tal h 337 7 eo 
*Cedar, under 8 inc cs square 4,631 
Mahogany 38, 350 ee 
* Rosewood e “4,337 oe 
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Abstracts of Parliamentary Documents. 171 
Description. Imported. Consumption. 
Hats, Bonnets, Platting, &c., viz. :— 
Hats or Bonnets of Bast, Cane, 
or Horse-hair number 510 14 
Chip Ibs. 598 601 
Straw do. 5,119 3,503 
Platting of Bast, Cane, or Horse- 
hair ° e ° . do. 60 60 
* Chip. do. 48,514 
Straw do. 30,275 11,885 
* Straw or Grass for platting .  cwts. 4,158 = 
*Hemp, undressed ° do. 931,850 is 
*Hides, untanned e do. 717 257 ee 
*Pieces unenumerated . value £742 oe 
*Tanned, tawed, or curried =e Ibs. 852 ,347 ee 
Muscovy or Russian. ° do. 40,254 34,384 
Pieces unenumerated . - value £40 £40 
*Horns, Horn Tips, or Pieces « e tons 2,704 as 
*Tron, bar . tons 33,402 
Isivglass . ° ° 1,433 1,659 
Lead, Pig and Sheet . e ° tons 5,210 146 
Leather Gloves . pairs; 2,195,839 2,152,789 
Linens, viz. :— 
Cambrics and French Lawns . pieces 33,864 33,524 
Lawns not French. . - value £1,184 £634 
Damasks . do, £14,732 £11,817 
Damask Diaper . . - sq. yds. 386 386 
Sails . e value £985 £960 
Plain Linen and Diaper « » sq. yds 16,426 a 
° value £7,491 £7,491 
Unenumerated ° do. £13,810 £10,912 
*Linen Yarn -  cwts. 5, 366 
Liquorice Juice do. 11,997 8,643 
Paste do. 3,645 2,217 
Molasses do. 528 ,447 627,538 
*Oil, Castor 2 e e e lbs. 16,086 ee 
* Olive. e . tuns 12,315. 
Cocoa Nut e cwts. 42, 974 ee 
Palm ry do. ; 505, 704 oe 
* Train, Blubber, & Spermaceti, ; 
.(British Fisheries) tuns 20,302 ee 
(Foreign ditto) do, 4,639 3,119 
Opium e e lbs. j 259 644 38, 229 
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Description. 


Imported. 


Consumption. 


Provisions, viz.— 
Bacon and hams 
Beef, salted . 
Pork, salted . 
Butter, salted 
Cheese 
Eggs 
Fish, Anchovies 

Fels . 

Salmon 

Turbots and Soles 
+» Of British taking 
*Quicksilver 


*Rags and Materials for Paper 

*Rhubarb . ‘ 

Rice, cleaned. 
imthehusk . 


Sag 0 
Saltpetre and Cubic Nitre 
Seeds, viz. :— 
Caraway 
Clover 
*Linseed and Flax- 
Onion ‘ 
*Rape . 
'*Tares . 
Silk, Raw, from 
*India e ° e e 
*China 
*Turkey, Syria, and 
*Italy e e e 
*France 
*Other Countries . 


Total of Raw Silk . 


Silk Waste, Knubs, and Husks, from 
*India e e e e e 
*Italy e e e 
*Fr ance e e 
*Other Countries . e ° 

Total of Waste Silk . 

- Silk, Thrown, and not dyed, = 
* France e 
-*Other Countries . 


Tctal of Thrown Silk 


5,483 
54,542 
39,569 

253,723 
267,824 
15,627,362 


139,587 
1,869,744 


7,309 
323,416 
542,160 

45,287 


43,213 
486 ,621 


3,379 
153,353 
656,793 
825 
47,677 
45,347 


1,721,517 
1, 169,643 
458,754 
53 ,608 
452,894 
498, 280 


4,354,696 


16 
10,424 
1,628 
982 


13,050 


1,974 
392,476 
117,382 


511,832 


2,535 
3,463 
1,457 

239,439 
256 ,018 
15,627,362 
145,921 

~ $6 
1,168 

161 
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Description. Imported. Consumption. 
Silk Manufactures of Europe:— 
Silk and Satin, and Silk and 
Satin Ribbons . lbs 265,064 248, 234 
Gauze do. 37,568 35,898 
3, Tissue, Foulards ° do. 9 9 
Cra ° do. 4,395 3,756 
Velvet and Velvet "Ribbons ° do. 26,671 22,027 
Ribbons, embossed or figured 
with Velvet. ‘ do. 1,929 1,924 
Fancy Silk Net or Tricot ° do. 5,124 5,028 
Silk mixed with Metal . do. 681 662 
Total entered by weight . do. 341,441 317,538 
Plain Silk Lace or Net Tulle . sq. yds. 355 202 
Millinery, Turbans, or Caps. number 1,037 509 
‘eo Hats or Bomets. do. 1,871 1,053 
Dresses do. 363 279 
Entered at value. £232 £232 
Not enumerated, at value : £227,135 £208,964 
Silk Manufactures of India :— 
Bandannoes and other Silk 
Handkerchiefs . pieces 754,170 177,404 
Silks and Crapes . do. 21,038 4,215 
Crape Shawls, Scarfs, aud Hand- 
kerchiefs . number 7,974 1,086 
Skins and Furs, viz.— 
*Bear, undressed. do. 10,401 
*Cat e e do. 24 734 ee 
*Deer . do. 186 ,003 
*Ermine do. 260, 309 ae 
*Kid,in the hair. do. 132,261 
dressed ° do. |- 466, 093 
*Lamb, undressed . do. | 1,937 "191 
* ,, tanned, &c, do. 13,842 
*Lynx, undressed. do. 11 "909 
* Marten ° ° ° do. 293, 122 
*Minks do. 248 , 987 
*Musquash . : do. | 1,434,356 
*Nutria e e do. "169, 731 
*Otter . ‘ do. 18, 198 
*Racoon se do. 552, 748 
*Squirrel or Calabar do. |. 3,044,688 
*Spelter or Zine tons 12, 903 
Spices, viz.— : 
Cassia Lignea Ibs, | 1,422,236 149 ,843 
Cinnamon . e e e do. 636, 759 23,143 
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Description. * Imported. Consumption. 
Spices—(continued ). 

Cloves 2 ° Ibs. 414,486 112,078 
Ginger  cwts. 24,370 15,937 
Mace . Ibs. 35,551 17,380 
Nutmegs . ‘ do. 444,706 121,131 
Pepper do. | 9,852,984 | 3,209,718 
Pimento.  cwts. 26 ,807 4,367 

Spirits (including overproof), viz.— 7 

Brandy do 1,988,210 | 1,058,274 
Geneva do. 408 ,907 15,504 
Other sorts . do. 802,289 6,967 

Sugar, viz — 

British West Indies ‘ - cwts. | 2,854,010 oe 
Mauritius . do. 716,173 ee 
East India . ° ° do. 1,338,786 ee 
Foreign (free labour) . ° do. 168 ,607 oe 
Other sorts . ° ° do. 743,314 

Total . . do. 5 820 830 4 856, 604 

Tallow . 1,194,284 | 1,191,896 

Tea ° Ibs. 51,056,979 | 44,193,433 
*Terra Japonica, or Cutch . e tons 7,629 ee 

Tin e cwts. 25 ’ 568 8 704 

Tobacco, viz.— 

Unmanufactured ° lbs. 32,944,017 | 25,917,100 
Manufactured, or Cigars ° do. | 2,109,289 244,868 
Snuff . ‘ do. 210 19 
*Turpentine, (if under 15s. percwt.) cwts. 507,655 
*Wax, Bees’, unbleached do. 8,597 
>> bleached do. 305 ve 
*Whale-fins, British taking . do. 6,678 ee 
Foreign . ° do. 4,806 3,732 

Wine, viz.— 

Cape . galls. 446,714 357 ,793 
Portugal . do. | 2,771,080 | 2,688,084 

Madeira . do. 213,229 102,745 
Spanish . ° ° . do. | 3,504,523 | 2,554,877 
Other Sorts, and Wine mixed in bond do. 971,810 589,302 

Total . « do. | 8,469,776 | 6,736,131 

Wood and Timber, viz.— 

Timber sawn or split . - loads 881 ,643 837,527 

Do. by tale, Battens and Ends gt. hdds, 30 35 

Boards, Deals, Deal Ends, and Planks do. 100 165 

Timber not sawn nor split . loads | 1,077,084 | 1,074,360 
*Staves, if not exceeding 72 in. long do. 86,111 
*Wool, Sheep and Lambs’. 76,813,855 oe 

Woollen Manufactures, viz.— 

Cloths for exportation . pieces. 12,569 
Other Manufactures. - value £201,165 £181,065 
Worsted Yam ° Ibs. 302,058 294, 438 
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QuanTITIEs and DectarED VALuEs.of BritisH and Propvuce and 
Manuractures ExporTep from the United Kingdom in 1840. 


Apparel, Slops, and Haberdashery 


ms and Ammunition e ° 
Bacon and Hams ° e e 
Beer and Ale . ° 
Books, p rinted 

? 


Brass and Copper 
Butter and Cheese 


Coals, Culm, and Cinders 

Cotton Manufactures oa 
Hosiery, Lace, and Small "Wares 
Cotton Twist and Yarn . ° 


Quantities. Declared Value. 

e e e £ 1,595,286 
509 ewts. 46 ,188 
156,743 barrels 439. 066 
10, 278 cwts. 186,478 
372, 097 ewts, 1,694,441 
53, 104 cwts, "216, 929 
. 2,531,282 tons. 973,635 
80,454 cwts. 136,272 


1,091,686 ,069 yds. 18,029,808 
«1,126,288 
135,144,865 lbs. 6,963,235 


67,632,497 pieces 828,182 


Fish, Herrings . 156,079 barrels 155,682 
Glass, entered by weight . 286 ,565 cwts. 317,521 
——, at value . e 39, 900 
Hardwares and Cutlery 415,092 cwts. 2,183,000 
Hats, Beaver and Felt ° . ° 14,088 doz. 55,048 
Tron and Steel, Wrought and Unwrought 351,978tons 3,501,895 
Lead and Shot . . . 11,578 tons 210,974 
Leather, Wrought and Unwrought « 2,473,762 lbs. 351,477 

Linen Manufactures . « 88,401,670 yds. 2,830,784 

Thread, Tapes, and Small Wares . 205 ,586 

Linen Yarn. 23, 288, 73 25 Ibs. 1,060, 566 
Plate, Plated Ware, Jewellery, and Watches 294,145 
Salt 14,319,482 bush. 218 ,302 
Soap and Candles . 16,763,826 lbs. 264 ,620 


Stationery 
Sugar, Refined . 


Tin, Unwrought ° 


Tin and Pewter Wares and Tin Plate 


Wool, Sheep and Lambs’ . . 
Woollen and Worsted Yarn ° 
Woollen Manufactures :— 
Entered by the Piece ° ° 
Entered by the Yard ; ° 


Hosiery and Small Wares . 
All other Articles. 


273,776 cwts, «472947 
526 ewts. 48,777 
9,059,448 Ibs. 556 , 339 
9,405,928 Ibs. 1,066,995 
. 2,573,726 pieces 5,569,457 
29,722,776 yds. 1,834,350 
289,310 
2,871,317 
Total . £60,111,082 
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Countries to which the preceding were ExporTeD. 


: Declared Value. Declared Value. 
Russia .£2,153,491 | Arabia . £16,067 
Sweden . . 123,730 | East India Company’s 
Norway . « 163,512 Territories& Ceylon 6,703,778 
Denmark. . * . 258,558 | Sumatra, Java, and 
Prussia . « « 577,999 Islands in the In- 
Germany. . . 6,517,796 |  dianSeas . 515,473 
Holland . . . « 3,439,035  PhilippineIslands . 115,515 
France . . . . 2,791,238 | Australian Settlements 1,201,076 
Portugal, Proper. 980,389 | South Sea Islands . 43 ,045 
vs res. 50,938 British N. America . 3,555,954 
>> Madeira . 27,507 | British West Indies . 2,789,196 
Spain & Balearic Islds. 676,636 Hayti . . . . 215,072 
>» Canaries . 42,272 Cuba and Foreign 
Gibraltar . . . 768,928 West Indies . . 1,249,015 
Italy and ItalianIslds. 2,601,911 United States of Ame- 
Malta .... 189,995 rica « « 7,142,839 
Tonian Islands 209 Texas e 4,824 
Morea and Greek Islds.§ 35,577 | Mexico . . . 547 ,130 
Turkey . . . . 2,211,278 | New Granada, Venezuela, 
Syria and Palestine . 631,631 and Ecuador . . 390,149 
Egypt . .. . 291,850 | Foreign Settlements on the 
Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, N.W. Coast of America 1,077 
and Morocco . . 30,360 | Brazil . . . . 2,493,306 
Western Africa . . 532,028 Rio de la Plata . 592,279 
Cape of Good Hope . 648,749 | Chili. © 1,077,615 
African PortsonRedSea 1,500 Peru and Bolivia . 878 , 708 
Cape VerdIsland 1,257 | Falkland Islands. 814 
St. Helena and Ascension Guernsey, Jersey, 
Islands 29,117 Man, &e. 379,071 
Bourbon e 250 
Mauritius . . 345,059 Total £60,111,082 


Madagascar 
Mauritius . 


to which they properly belonged. 


Siam, Sumatra, Java, 
and Islands in the 
Indian Seas . 


*,.* In the corresponding table of last year an awkward misplacement of 
the type occurred, by which the figures are applied to the line above the one 
We therefore repeat the passage here, 
ropertly arranged. The first line, ‘ Eastern Coast of Africa,’ should have 
co omitted, and it was its retention that occasioned the error. 


Eastern Coast of Africa 

African Ports on Red Sea 
Cape Verd Islands 
St. Helena and Ascen- 
sion Islands . 


Philippine Islands. 92,517 
127. China. . 2,305 ,617 
e 1,987 Arabia e ee 11,009 

_ East India Company's 
23,210 | Territories & Ceylon 7,695,666 
ee 8 1,998 Australian Settlements 78 ,541 
« « 285,650 South Sea Islands. . 6,518 
British N. America . 3,044,225 
British West Indies . 2,452,409 


376,918 
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An Account of Artictes charged with Dutres of Excise, together with 
the Gross Amount of Duty thereon, in the United Kingdom for the Years 
ending Jan. 5, 1845, and Jan. 5, 1846. Of those marked * the Duty 
was either remitted, reduced, or altered in 1845. 


Articles. Nos. or Quantities charged. | Amount of Duty. 
*Auctions, amount of Sales 1644. 1645. 
charged with Duty . £8,347 ,995 2,231,218 | 308,019 86,219 
Bricks No.{1,457,860,230 |1,878,037,669 | 447,226 | 576,190 
*Glass,Crown . cwts. 111,760 12,490 | 431,253 | 48,196 
bad Flint e 94,740 22,013 61 9257 8,090 
» Plate . ” 29,765 93,759 13,574 
®  ,, German Sheet . 24,140 4,611 93,150 17,793 
» Bottle . 451,280 67,477 | 165,845 24,797 
Hops 29,285,093 32,974,750 | 256,243 | 288,526 
Licences, viz. :— 
*Auctioneers’ . No. 3,948 3,926 | 20,727 | 38,937 
Brewers of Strong Beer— 
not over 20 barrels o» 7,911 7,733 
over 20 and not above 50 ,, 8,425 8,290 
50 oe 100 ,, 9,437 9,269 
100 9 1000 ,, 16,306 16,156 
1000 . ° 1,655 1,697 
Brewers of Table Beer ” 253 160 
Retail Brewers, under 5 ; 
Geo. [V., cap. 24. ‘ 44 43 
Sellers of Strong Beer, 
(not Brewers) ,, 1,164 1,129 
Retailers, rated under £20 ,, 66,667 68,086 
Ditto, above £20 20,799 21 5199 
Retailers of Beer, &c., to 
be drunk on the premises ,, 31,745 32,624 
Da. not to be drunk on 
the premises 3,945 3,687 
Do. of Cider and Perry only,, 839 9514 
Yea and Coffee Dealers 112,948 118,133 
*Glass Manufacturers . 133 e 
Maltsters. . 4, 9,832 9,511 
Paper Makers . 453 473 
Soap Makers. ” 362 356 
Distillers and Rectifiers ,, 365 365 
Dealers in Spirits, not 
Roasters of Malt . ° » 20 20 
Dealers in Roasted Malt ,, 18 22 
Retailers of Spirits whose 
premises are rated 
under £10 34,317 35,340 
Do. under20 . 26,667 27,261 
Do. , 25 . e » 4,022 4,098 
» 40 4,203 4,314 | 
Do. SO 2,587 2,619 
Do. 50 and upwards ._—,, 6,823 7,043 
Makers of Stills. e 19 24 
_ Chemists, or others using 
Stills . » 82 
Retailers of Spirits in Ire- 
laud, licensed to sell 
Coffee and Tea, whose 
premisesare rated under 
#25 e e 312 357 
' Do. under £30. e ”» 42 43 
Do. e 48 54 
Do. , 50. 35 31 
Do. £50 and upwards - 75 57 
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Articles. _ Nos. or Quantities charged. Amount of Duty. 
1844.” 1845. 1844. 
Retailers of Sweets . Ne. 3,552 3,935 3,914 4,391 
and Snu 
Dealers in Tobacco & Snuff.” 193,323 199,030 | 50,747 | 527248 
we 60 71 315 372 
ers in Forei ines, 
not having a Tasnes to 
retail Spirits or Beer _,, 1,896 1,792 19,908 18,816 
Do. a to 
re Beer, but not to 
retail Spirits . * 96 326 198 1,437 873 
Do. having a licence to 
retail Beer and Spirits > 26,805 27,545 59, 802 60, 713 
Passage Vessels, on board 
which Liquors and To- 
bacco are sold 381 393 400 412 
Game Certificates(Ireland),, 3,706 3,490 11,673 10,993 
let horses for Hire __,, 12,315 13,602 
urchases, ” e 2, 
Amount of Duty on li- ° 
cences granted for rad 
Malt, from Barley. bush. | 35,650,001 | 35,939,040 4,970,657 |4,874,232 
Bear or Bigg 537,177 56,403 63, 
Paper of all kinds. . lbs. | 109, 495, 148 | 124,247,070 | 718,592 | 815,371 
Soap, hard . ° » | 170 ,496,212 173,282,601 {1,118,881 |1,137, 167 
>» soft . 17,453,048 16,904,562 76,357 73,957 
Spirits ‘ galls. 20,608,525 23,122,588 (5,171,182 |5,749,794 
“Bene r from Beetroot ewts. 5,597 4,371 7,052 3, 
weets or e Wines, trom : 
Ireland and Scotland galls. 26,235 26,049 1,227 1,171 
— 1,449,601 12,624 
Amount of Duty on Horses 
let for Hire +. e e . e 165,429 173, 88 


NoumBer and TonnaGeE of Saitine Vessets and Sream Vessgts belong- 
ing to the several Ports of the British Empire on: the 31st of December, 
1845, distinguishing those below fifty tons. 


SaiLtnec VESSELS. 
Scotland e e 
Guernsey, Jersey, and Man 
Colonies e e e 


Total . . 


Stream VESSELs. 
England .. . 


Jerseyand Man .. . 
‘Colonies 


_Under 50 Tons. 


Above 50 Tons. 


Vessels. | Tonnage. Vessels. | Tonnage. 
6,216 | 182,429 10,952 | 2,093,409 
1,294 38,114 2,187 434,615 
1,004 28,312 | 1,056 178,518 

460 10,433 293 40,568 
3,762 | 100,788 2,429 326,086 


12,736 


360,076 


16,917 


3,073,196 


357 8,647 
965 


30 
8 309 
1 39° 
15 494 | 


337 
109 
71 
d 
69 


69,895 
20,564 
17,760 

603 
10,427 


10,444 


590 


119,249 
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Nomser and Townace of Satine and Steam VesseEts Built and Regis- 
tered in the several Ports of the British Empire in the Year 1845; and 
of Vessels Wrecked in the same period, 


Built and Registered. Wreeked. 
Vessels. Tonnag Vessels. Tonnage. 
Steam do . 65 . 10, 894. . 5. 940 
Total . 853 123,230 539 89 ,723 


A Return of the Numper and Tonnace of Britisu SuipPine entered 
Inwards at Ports of the United Kingdom, from British Colonial Ports, 
and cleared Outwards therefrom to such Ports; aud of British Vessels 
entered Inwards from Ports of Foreign Powers, and cleared Outwards to 
such Ports, in each year since 1835. 


From British Colonial Ports. | From Ports of Foreign Powers. 


In the Entered Inwards. | Cleared Outwards. | Entered Inwards. | Cleared Outwards. 


Year: |ships.| Tonnage. | Ships. | Tonnage.} Ships. | Tonnage. | Ships. | Tonnage. 
1836 {3,512 |1,040,244 | 3,685 |1,047, 8,579 |1,334,285 | 8,532 |1,368,s822 
1837 |3,434 1,078,681 3,446 |1,013,967 | 9,202 (1,407,365 | 8,919 |1,420,008 
1838 |3,534 {1,111,260 | 3,781 |1,168,011 | 9,866 (1,525,331 | 10,004 |1,600,755 
1839 |3,698 |1,162,684 | 3,865 |1,187,147 | 11,169 {1,785,401 | 10,932 [1,785,641 
1840 |3,887 |1,251,826 | 4,376 1,365,228 11,139 |1,782,216 | 10,997 |1,803,478. 
1841 |4,160 |1,364,517 | 4,352 {1,383,760 | 11,734 {1,835,495 | 11,835 {1,912,699 
1842 |3,283 |1,067,485 | 3,538 |1,127,520 | 12,760 |2,047,882 | 12,830 |2,103,414 
1843 |3,909 {1,304,236 | 4,161 |1,357,129 | 12,779 |2,070,660 | 12,806 |2,137,440 
1844 |4,151 1,375,705 | 4,979 |1,604,029 | 13,082 |2,112,006 | 12,837 |2,122,742 
1845 15,685 {1,895,529 | 5,046 {1,706,835 13,817 |2,239,744 | 14,008 |2,427,552 


An Account of the NuMBER and TonnaAGE of VESSELS, distinguishing the 
Countries to which they belonged, which entered Inwards and cleared 
Outwards in the Year ended oth January, 1846; stated exclusively of 
Vessels in Ballast, and of those employed in the Coasting Trade between 

Great Britain and Ireland. 


Entered Inwards. Cleared Outwards. 
— Ships. Tonnage. Ships. 
| 
United Kingdom and | 15,964 [3,669,853 | 14,515 2,947,257 
Dependencies 
Rusia. 276 | 77,288 193 | 52,597 
Sweden e 312 44 592 290 41 134 
Norway © @ 1 127 177 182 528 63, 832 
Denmark . . «+ 1,002 75,659 1,583 123,259 
Prussia ee 1 »234 240, 699 1 055 184,940 
Other German States. . | 1,115 | 98,690 | 1,471] 137,566 
Holland . 714 55,838 866 78,453 
Belgium 248 33,809 333 48 , 233 
France e . 796 38,319 4 909 154, 951 
Spain e @ 96 13,691 95 12, 322 
Portugal 6 47 4,893 38 4,124 
Italian States . 150 39 ,092 170 | 42,250 
Other European States ° 12 2,867 9 2,489 
United States of America . 758 | 448,166 | 689] 413,960 
Other States in 
Africa, or Asia. « 2,990 7 1,830 
Total . e | 23,859 (5,023,588 | 23,771 |4,309,197 
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An Account of the Numper and Tannace of VesseLs employed in the 
CoastinG TRADE, which entered Inwards and cleared Outwards with 
Cargoes, at the several Ports of the United Kingdom, during the Year 
ended 5th January, 1846 ; distinguishing the Vessels employed in the 
Intercourse between Great Britain and Ireland from other Coasters. 


Entered Inwards. 


| Cleared Outwards, 


Ships. 


Tonnage. 


Ships. 


Tonnage. 


Employed between 
Great Britain and 
Ireland . . . 

Other Coasting Ves- 


11,481 


133 ,427 


1,511,023 


10,974,831 


19, 


138, 


785 


669 


ll, 


2,111,481 


002 ,623 


Total . . 


144,908 


12,485,854 


158, 


454 


13, 


114,104 


An Account showing the Quantities of Sugar of the several Sorts (distin- 
guishing those admitted as not being the Produce of Slave Labour) Im- 
ported into the Unirep Kinepom, and the Quantities of each retained fur 
actual Consumption within the United Kingdom, in the Years 1843 


1844, and 1845 inclusive, . 


——- Sugar Imported into the United King- 
m i— 


Of the British Possessions in America . 
Of Mauritius . 


Of the British Possessions within the limits of the 
East India Company’s Charter, into which the 


im ion of Foreign Sugar is prohibited . 
Of other British Possessions within those limits 
Foreign, the 

at the same Rate of Duty, under Treaty . 
Other Foreign Sugar + « 


Total e 


Quantities of Sugar retained for actual Consumption 


in the United Kingdom :— 


Ofthe British Possessions in America, & of Mauritius 
Of the British Possessions withiu the limits of “ 
e 


East India Caaeny’s Charter, into which 
importation of Foreign Sugar is prohibited . 
Of other British Possessions within those limits 


Foreign, the produce of Free Labour, or admitted 


at the same Rate of Duty, under Treaty e 


uce of Free Labour, or admitted 


1843. 


1845. 


Cwts. 


|2,503,567 
476 , 923 


{1,100,862 


937,903 


Cwts. 
2,452,778 
540, 620 


1,098,540 
2,721 


7,516 


Cwts. 
2,854,010 
716,173 


~ 


1,335,664 
3,122 


168,697 
743,314 


|5,020,569 


4,880,075 


5,820,890 


3,084,139 


1,045,108 
94 


87 


3,548,121 
1,226,749 


53 


4,028,307 


4,129,443 
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An Account of the Imports into the United Kingdom of Sucar, Me- 
LassEs, Rum, Correg, and Cocoa, from the British West Indies and 
Guiana, for the Years 1843, 1844, and 1845. 


Sugar, unrefined 


Molasses 


1843. 


1844, 


1845. 


cwts. 

cwts. 

galls. 
lbs. 


2,509,701 

605,632 
2,803,399 
8,530,110 
1,501,126 


2,453 050 

579,598 
2,506,625 
9,290,278 
3,120,480 


2,857,703 

491,116 
3,955,076 
6,355,970 
3,351,602 


Account of the Number of Gallons of Wine and Sprrits, imported, 
exported, and retained for Home Consumption in the Year ending 
January 5, 1846. The Spirits reckon the overproof in the quantity. 


WINE. 


United 
Kingdom. 


Imported. 


Upon which 


uty has 
been paid. 


Exported. 


Retained for Home Consump- 
tion, after deducting the 


Amount exported subsequently 


to the Payment of Duty. 


Cape . 
French 
Portugal 
Spanish 
adeira 
Rhenish 
Canary 
Fayal e 
Sicilian & other 
So 


rts e 
Mixed, in Bond 


Gallons. 
2,892 


110,342 
16,198 


Total. . | 8,469,776 


1,612,519 


6,736,131 


United Kingdom. 


Retained 

.| for Home 

Consump- 
tion. 


Deli- 
vered for 
the Use 
of the 
Navy. 


Exported. 


Rum, of British Possessions ; viz. 
West India and Mauritius . 
East India . 
West India, Mauritius, and 

East India, vatted together . 
Of British and Foreign Posses- 

sions, vatted tugether 


All Sorts e e ry 
Brandy e e 


Other.Foreign & Colonial Spirits 


Spirits, mixed in Bond . 
Spirits of the Channel Islands . 


Total 


Gallons. 
2,263,423 
102,545 


103,119 
48 


Gallons. 
§22,493 
64,427 


30,704 
72,597 


88,733 


Gallons. 
207,006 
009 {229,942 


1,058,274 
15,504 
6,967 


50,965 


778,954 


1,061,639 
348 ,692 
156 , 442 
437 ,471 

12,854 


082,398 


2,796,052 


— 
Coffee e e e e e ry 
Be 4 
Gallons. | Gallons. Gallons. 
446,714 | 337,996 357,793 
562,420 | 469,083 | 148,691 443,330 
2,771,080 | 2,761,551 | 257,667 2,688,084 
3,304,523 | 2,679,814 | 720,038 2,554,877 
212,229 114,420 | 137,641 102,745 
72,581 64,696 | 8,428 62,519 
191,186 21,161 | 210,064 20,260 
707,937 | 518,765 506,454 
e , e e , e e e 
6,987,555 | 4 
Spirits. 
| ig 
Shipped a 
Imported as i 
Stores. iy 
Gallons. | Gat 
3,986,732 105, 
704,582 48, 
e 100,260 e e 
4,808,798 {2,469,135 | [255,707 [496,947 
1,988,210 98,455} 113 
408,907 | 97,228| .. 
34,134| 
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Account of Tonacco imported in the Year ending January 5, 1846. 


Unmanufac- |Manufactured,| 


Ibs. lbs, 
32,872,033 


470,942 471,001 


Brazil e 285 936 287 865 
Cuba . . 420,204 689 ,077 
British West Indies ° 9,416 


Ibs. Ibs. 
United States of mening 31,153,072 | 1,718,956 


(including Texas) . 
New Granada, 
and Ecuador . ° 


British East Indies 110,747 
Java . . e 1,693 
Philippine Islan 
West Coast of Africa . 2,628 
Turkey, Syria, and Egypt 11,114 
Holland ... 230,812 

Hanseatic Towns . . 126,764 28 140 ,752 
Other Parts . 48,895 59 57,148 


Total . . . 32,944,017 | 2,109,289 | 210 35,053,516 


Amount of Corn imported, entered for Home Consumption, &c., for the 
Year 1845. 


Retained for In Warehouse 
Species. Imported. Consumption. Dee. 1845. 


| Foreign. | Colonial. | Foreign. | Colonial. i Colonial. 
Q 


Wheat and Wheat . Qrs Qrs. rs. Qrs. Qrs. 
Flour . e 7 89 > 816 7 24 > 208 
ey 295,794 3,636 
Oats and Oatmeal . 574,893 
Rye and Ryemeal. 23 
Peas . 63,369 59,414 
Beans . 185,183 77 | 197,842 


An Account of the Corron Goops and Yarn, Linen Goops and Yarn, 
and S1Lk Goops, exported from the United Kingdom in the Year 1845. 
Corton Goons anD YARN. Declared Value. 
White or Plain Cottons . ° yds. 678,415,780 £9,661,014 
Printed or Dyed do. 413 ,270,289 8,368 ,794 
Hosiery, Lace, and Small Wares 1,126,288 
Twist and Yam . lbs. 135,144,865 6,963,235 
Linen Goops AnD YARN. 
Linens entered by the Yard’. yds. 88,401,670 2,830,784 
Thread, Tape, and Small Wares 205, 586 
Linen Yarn . lbs. 23 , 288,725 1,060 , 566 


Total £4,096,936. 
Sitk Goops. 
Silk Manufacturesentered by Weight . lbs. 469,739 484,919 
Silk Laces, Fringes, Hosiery, and Small Wares es 117,25 
Silk Twist and Yarn 344,251 164,198 
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An Account. of the Corton Woot, Frax and Hemp, and Raw and 


THROWN SILK, imported, exported, and retained for Consumption in 
the Years 1843, 1844, and 1845. 


1844. 

Cotton Wool,imported « «© cwts.| 6,010,653 | 5,768,951 6,446,250 
Do., re-exported . 353,750 383,181 
Do., ” entered for home consumption’ » | 5; 190, 206 | 4,948,184 | Dutyrepealed 

Flax and Tow, or Codilla of emp, 

and Flax dressed or undressed. _,, 1,437 ,150 | 1,535,494 1,418,323 
Do., re-exported 11,657 4,732 17, 
Do., retained for home consumption »» | 1,422, 1,583,328 | Duty repealed. 

Hemp, rough, or undressed, or other : 

substances of the quality of un- 

dressed Hemp. ° » | 735,743 913, 233 931,850 
Do., re-exported *s 10,401 11,635 12,593 
Do., retained for home consumption » | 689,741 881,351 | Duty repealed 

Hemp, dressed . 6 128 lll 
Do., retained for home consumption * 22 129 | Duty repealed 

Raw Silk - Ibs.| 3,476,313 | 4,149,932 4,354,696 
Do., re-exported 227,591 295,959 
Do., retained for home consumption », | 3,554,904 | 3,918,282 | Daty repealed. 

Thrown Silk ” 383,573 400,986 511,832 
Do., re-exported 11,751 21,583 28,096 
Do., retained for home consumption » | 333,602 405,927 | Duty repealed 

if undyed. 


A Return of the Quantity of British Sat exported in the Years 1843, 
1844, and 1845, and of the Countries to which it was sent. 


1843. 1844, 1845. 
Rock Salt . « «© bush.| 1,802,238 | 2,131,622 | 2,653,402 
WhiteSalt . . . 5, | 11,144,215 | 11,282,262 | 11,666,080 
Total .« . .« | 12,946,453 13,413,884 | 14,319,482 
Countries to which Exported. Bushels. * Bushéls. Bushels. 
Russia 1,827,180) 1,823,756 | 1,784,140 
Sweden + 46,480 39 ,350 98 ,392 
Norway 235 ,367 198,244 226 ,479 
Denmark. «© 240,360 462 ,576 561,309 
Prussia. | 241,285 1,686,520 | 1,570,001 
Germany. « « « « 268 , 238 301,426 © 267 ,672 
Holland 865,380 799,802 | 1,188,820 
Belgium . 723,654 1,041,428 | 1,027,666 
Western Coast of Africa 420,711 374,452 357,444 
Cape of Good Hope. . 23,281 42,971 19, 162 
Mauritius . 4,050 4,766 14,580 
East India Company’s Ter- 
ritories and Ceylon. 965 3,593 - 910,892 
China ee 40 30 ,028 
British Settlements in Australia 74,702 125 ,801 333,595 
Brit. North American Colonies} 1,445,320 | 1,772,799 | 1,361,124 
British West Indies... 60,287 54,426 90,025 
Foreign West Indies . = 27,400 19,340 28, 400 
United States of America | 5,320,008 | 4,601,430-| 4,342,769 
Mexico and States of South 
America 18,834 5,318 23,381. 
Channel Islands. . . 91,580 41,032 65 ,940 
All other Parts . . . - 11,421 14,814 17,663 
Total « | 12,946,453 | 18,413,884 | 14,319,489 
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An Account of the Quantities and Declared VatveE of British Woo.Len 
ManvuFacTorEs exported from the United Kingdom in the Year 1815; 
and of the Sugep and Lamss’ Woo, and Arraca and Liama Woor, 
imported, re-exported, and exported in the same period. 

British Woollen Manufactures :— 
Cloth of all sorts . 

Napped Coatings, Duffles, Be, 
Kerseymeres . 

Baizes of all sorts . 

Stuffs, Woollen or Worsted 
Flannel 

Blankets and Blanketing . 
Carpets and Carpeting. 
Woollens, mixed with Cotton 
Woollen or Worsted Stockings 
Sundries 
Total Declared V alue ° 

Sheep and Lambs’ Wool, a 

Ditto, re-exported* . 

British Sheep and Lambs’ Wool, exported 

British Woollen and Worsted Yarn, including Wool- . 
len Yarn mixed with other Materials . ° ‘ > 9,405,928 

Alpaca and Llama Wool, imported >> 1,261,905 


Pieces 307, 791 


3? 
33 


yards 2,405,311 
25179, 478 

Ns 006, ,970 

23,831,017 

oz. pairs 174, 061 
£ 178,995 

£ 7,693,118 

Ibs. 75,551,950 

>> 2,609,161 
9,059,448 


Aw Account of the Foreign Iron imported into and exported from the 
United Kingdom in the Year 1845; and of the Britisu Iron, Harp- 
WARES, and Macninery Exported in ‘the same period. 


Forrien Iron. Imported. 
Tron Ore tons 


Chromate of Iron. 2,673 

Iron, in pigs . 221 

Tron, in bars, unwrought . >,  33,012- 

Bloom Iron . 578 

Iron, slit or hammered into rods ‘5 val 

Old broken and Cast-iron ‘ 391 

Tron Hoops e e 29 18 

Steel, unwrought . ° 2,102 

Steel Scraps . 

Tron and Steel, wrought, entered by weight - 109 

Ditto, entered ‘by value . ° £ 21,197 
British Iron ExportEp. 

Pig Iron 

Bar Tron 

Rolt and Rod Iron . ° 

Cast Iron 

Tron Wire 

Anchors, Grapnels, &e. 

Hoops 

Nails . 


717,362 
153,813 
10,210 
22,036 
1,949 
2,975 
211,789 
6,463 
All other sorts of Wrought Iron, except >> 96,165 
Old Iron, for re-manufacture . 
Unwrought Steel . 015 
Or British Hardware there were 20, 7154 tons, of the Declared Value of 
2,183,000/.; and of Machinery, the Declared Value of 904,96 12, exported. 
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An Account of the Imports and Exports into the United Kingdom of all 
the Copper and Copper Ore, Tin, Zinc, Leap, aud Leap Org, in the 
Year 1845 (fractions omitted), 


Imported. | Exported. 
Copper Ore. tons | 56,697 96 
», Unwrought, in bricks, pigs, &c. - 109 8,080 
Old, for re-manufacture . 58 37 
29 >» Part wrought, in bars, rods, &c.. —,, 27 25 
», Platesand Coins . 5 89 
»» Manufactures, entered by weight 49 8,372 
» Ditto, entered by value 3,761 380 
Tin Ore e e e cwts, 6 ee 
Ziuc e e e e e e e 0 12, 902 3,818 
Lead Ore « & 444 169 
Pig and Sheet Lead . 5,210 | 13,727 
White Lead e e e e e e 3 25 l ,d09 
Shot e e e e e e e ee , 093 


Aw Account of the Quantity of Coats, Cum, and Cinpers, and the 
Declared Value, exported from the United Kingdom in the Years 1844 
and 1845. 


1844, 1845. 


Tons. Value. Tons. Value. 


Coals, large . . | 1,289,957 | 546,664 | 1,996,731 | 824,693 


small. . .| 408,434| 85,572 | °446,009 | 
Cinles . 492389] 382094} 842556 | 59.119 
Culm. 6,391 | 1,726 3,986 | 1,023 


Total. « «| 1,754,171 | 672,056 | 2,531,282 | 973,635 


Soap.—lIn the year ending January 5, 1846, there was manufactured in 
England 2,634,030 lbs. of silicated soap, 158,776,341 lbs. of hard soap, 
and 10,786,847 lbs. of soft soap. In Scotland, 49,500 lbs. of silicated, 
11,434,220 lbs. of hard, and 6,093,523 Ibs. of soft soap. Of this quan- 
tity 12,214,163 lbs. of hard, and 20,542 lbs. of soft, were exported from 
Great Britain, and 21,272 bs. from Ireland, to foreign parts. Allowances 
were made for the purposes of manufacture—for woollens, 6,770,614 lbs, 
of hard, and 7,770,163 lbs, of soft ; fur silks, 1,481,268 Ibs. of hard, and 
1,105,024 lbs. of soft; for flax and cotton, 2,571,576 lbs. of hard, and 
1,161,179 Ibs. of soft ; the total allowance of duty being 85,590/. There 
was also 13,523,374 lbs. of hard, and 276 ,960 lbs. of soft soap exported to. 
Treland, on which there was a drawback of 89,958/. And there were 
1,169 cwts. of hard soap, 32 cwts. of soft soap, and 30 cwts. of Naples soap, 
imported from abroad ; of this there was retained for home consumption 
677 cwts. of hard, 26 cwts. of soft, and 29 cwts. of Naples soap. 
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Numer of Persons Comaitrep ror Triat or in England and 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, aud the Resutrs, in 1844, 


— 


ENGLAND AND Wats. 
Offences against the Per- ) 
Offences against Pro- 
perty with violence . 
Ditto without violence 
Malicious offences | 
against Property . . 
Forgery and offences 
against thecurrency . § 
Other offences . . . 


ScoTLanp. 
Offences against the 

Person. . « 

Offences against Pro- 
perty with violence . 
Ditto without violence . 
Malicious offences 

against Property . 
Other offences . 


IRELAND. 
Offences ayainst 
Person. . 
Offences i Pro- 
perty with violence . 
Ditto without violence . 
Malicious offences } 
against Pioperty . 
Other offences . = 


: Execution of Capi- 
Convictions. tal 
eS. 2 


135 | 1,241 
1,759 18 | 655 573 
,425| .. (2,319 | 12,604 

7 53 
548 oe 82 350 
1,157 ee 30 721 


877) 16 21 
ee 14 4 
5,485 ee ee ee 
190 ee ee 
116) .. 
405 ee ce ee 


734, «#214 526 
552) | 143 272 
1,854 .. | 157] 1,334 
33! .. 3 20 
.. ll 69 
239} .. 3 166 


5,482' 20 58) 2,015 
1,058} .. | 64 214 
6,377| .. | 485] 2,912 

22 34 

12] 43 
6,197) . 60 | 2,104 
19;448 700 | 7,222 


3,375, 9 8*| 18* 
778) 1 
2,976 ee 1 16 
153 es ee 1 
68 ee 1 ee 2 
4,033 ee ee 8 
46 


11,388 9 9 


* In Ireland these columns contain commutations of sentences not capital, and also 


free pardons. 
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Savines’ Banks in EncLanp—Statement showing the Number of Depo- 
sitors, the Amount of their Depdsits, anc the Average Amount invested by 
each Depositor in each County (made up to the 20th November, 1845). 


Names 


| Charitable Friendly 
| Institutions. | Societies. 


Not exceeding , 
Counties. £ 20. 


Average 
Amount of 


Depositors. 


Total 
invested by 


Amount. No. Amgest) No. | Amount. 
&. 
Bedfordshire . 15,005 110,594) 3,065, 168}- 19,268 
Berkshire .... 47,851 865,520 287 13,081, 127; 15,721 
Bucks ....... 20,138 124,324) 88 2,690; 118, 13,623 
Cambridgesh. 16,000 128,175, 127)| 7,436 17,766 
Cheshire..... 56,698 580,267, 199 10,548 51,691 
Cornwall .... | 46,072) 13,376) 509,058 105| 4,336 29,082 
Cumberland . 33,801| 8,078) 229,627 3,923 5,037 
Derbyshire... 41,005) 10,872} 337,420 5,544 33,028 
Devonshire .. 178,570 51,082)1,526,000 32,544 76,269 
Dorsetshire... 43,224) 11,764) 425,259 7,982 19,857 
Durham ..... 30,906; 7,826) 219,878 3,841 5,277 
Essex 58,101) 14,875) 437,444 21,190 29,314 
Gloucestersh., 100,290) 26,082) 830,345 18,106 33,308 
Hampshire.., 92,427) 25,138) 728,017 15,263 40,121 
Herefordshire 35,306) 8,575; 220,528 6,636 8,318 
Hertfordshire 15,58z) 3,905, 116,583 9,092 14,609 
Huntingdons. 7,313, 1,830! 53,418 3,101 2) 7,828 
Kent 129,562) 34,324) 973,022 26,402 309} 37,280 
Lancashire... 271,843) 70,632'2,128,025 41,590 1,192) 145,555 
Leicestershire 30,718, 7,051; 177,194 7,401 137] 14,575 
Lincolnshire 75,174, 18,500) 487,490 18,027| 141) 18,796 
London...... 146,214, 48,459 1,022,516 7,521 8,323 
Middlesex ... 461,409 136, 160 3,637,146 37,547 30,130 
Monmouthsh. 14,405) 3,347; 82,748 2,729 16,508 
Norfolk ..... 70,685) 18,666) 542,035 11,204 27,161 
Northamptns. 35,680) 8,638) 244,266 8,555 21,960 
50,652) 13,970) 498,311 5,392 13,420 
ottinghamsh 73} 60,861) 16,139] 429,748 6,247 25,524 
Oxfordshire .. 39,254! 10,592) 292,285 10,576) . 16,729 
Shropshire ... 64,920' 16,639) 560,948 13,225 48,569 
Somersetshire 86,211] 22,625, 689,303 87,524 29,329 
Staffordshire 62,080} 16,293) 477,001 16,346 50,224 
Suffolk ...... 50,495] 12,310) 360,661 11,371 | 27,676 
Surrey....... 117,811] 32,356) 774,217 16,672 26,739 
Sussex...... 62,993, 16,615) 443,378 13,663 12,080 
Warwickshire 77,274) 22,493) 492,339 10,318 23,604 
Westmoreland 3,633 948, 25,415 +s 1,344 
Wiltshire ..., 47,138) 11,922) 420,537 10,323 16,439 
Worcestersh. , 49,242) 12,452) 408,588 25 |10,213 12,500 
Yorkshire... 277,768) 71,135 2,129,118) 48,403} 730) 107,307 


th 


x 


Total. 445|24,238,748) 


Aw Account of the Number of Vistrors to the BriTIsH Museum, in each 
of the Years 1843, 1844, and 1845. 


1843. 1844. 1845. 
To the General Collections . 517,440 575,758 685,614 
To the Reading Room - 70,931 67,511 64,427 
To the Galleries of Sculpture 4,907 5,406 4,256 
To the Print Room | 8,162 8,993 5,904 
or Scientific and other Pur- 
poses, on Private Days 


Totals 604,318 660,526 163,831 
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An Account of the NumsBer of Vistrors to the NATIONAL GALLERY, the 
JeweEt House and ArMoury in the Tower, and Hampton Court, in 
each of the Years 1843, 1844, and 1845. 

Nat. Gal. Jewel Honse. Armoury. Hampton Court. 
1843 456,105 37,124 42,903 176 ,334 
1844. 681,845 28,345 43,248 152,760 
1845 . «696,245 41,901 48,923 160,791 


GranTs FoR EpucaTIonar. Purposes.—In the last Session of Parliament 
(1846) there was voted— 
For Public Education in Great Britain _ 


£100,000 
Advancement of Education in Ireland ° 


85,000 
5,381 
2.006 
7,480 

600 
6,082 
2,600 

45,491 
3,390 

10,911 
5,032 
2,000 

43,000 


Certain Professors at Oxford and Cambridge 

Irish Royal Academy and Royal Hibernian Academy 
Dublin Royal Society 
Belfast Academical Institution 

Buildings at British Museum 

National Gallery 

Geological Survey e 
Observatories at Toronto’ . » 
Botanic Gardens, Dublin. 

British Museum (general purposes) 


Total . . £320,976 


An Account of all CatrLe, Sueep, and Swine imported into Great Britain 
from Ireland, from Oct. 10, 1845, to July 5, 1846. 

Of Oxen, Bulls, and Cows, there were 81,592; of Calves, 2,689; of Sheep 
and Lambs, 100,366; and of Swine, 381,744; but since the year 1825, 
when the trade between Great Britain and Ireland was placed under 
coasting regulations, the official record of the interchange of produce and 
manufactures between the two countries (except in so far as the article of 
Corn is concerned) has of necessity been discontinued. The return, there- 
fore, has been framed from non-official documents collected at the ports 
of exportation, and consisting chiefly of printed market and shipping 
reports. 


NumBer of CaTt.e, SHeep, and parts sold in SMITHFIELD in each Munth 
of 1845. 

Cattle. Sheep. Calves. 

January 16,621 119,520 807 
February 14,224 102,980 1,018 
March ; 13,943 95,170 780 
April 13,905 115,060 1,139 
May 17,521 147,130 1,911 
June 12,925 126,290 2,419 
July — 12,376 134,460 2,637 
August 18,551 157, 800 2,792 
September 16,826 122,270 © 1,818 
October 21,948 133,330 1,369 

’ November 16,910 101,830 1,347 
December 16,430 86 ,140 720 


Total 192,180 1,441,830 18,757 
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StaTEmMeENt of the Tora, Amount of Locat TaxaTion in GREAT Britain 
and IRELAND, so far as it can be ascertained from Documents in the 
Office of the Poor Law Commissioners—the latest available information 
being taken in each case. 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Poor Rate, year ending 25th March, 1844:— £. 
Expenditure for the Poor . 4,976,093 
Expenditure for miscellaneous purposes . 567 567 

Highway Rates, 1839 . 1,169,891 

Church Rates, year ending Easter, 1839 . ° . 506,812 

Sewers Rates, estimated for the Metropolis, at annum 75 ,000 

County and Police Rates, year ending Michaelmas, 1844 963,223 

Borough Rates, year ending 3lst August, 1843 246 ,743 

Besough Tolls and Dues, year = 31st August, 1843 172,911 

City of London, 1841 . ° ° 188 ,521 

Turnpike Tolls, year ending 31st December, 1843 ° 1,348,084 

Light Dues, year 1843 . . 243,023 

Port Dues (an approximation only). Anmual i income of al 

525,000 


the ports in England 
Fees in administration of Justice :— 

To justices’ clerks, annual average 1830 to 1834 . 57,668 
Total e e £11, 187,027 


8 @ 


ScorLanp. 
Poor Rate, 1841—Legal Assessment ° 129,335 
” Voluntary Assessment. 23,564 
Kirk Collections 37, 466 
Other Receipts 28,116 
Prisons Rate :— 
For Building Prisons in the year 1842 ° 47,290 
Cost of the Prisons in Scotland in the year 1843-44 (ex- 
clusive of building new Prisons), after deducting the 
money received for prisoners’ work 86,000 


Burgh Cess, 1829 <2 8,777 
Light Dues, 1843 , 44,117 


Port Dues (an approximation ‘ only). Annual income of all 
the ports in Scotland e e ° 176 ,000 


IRELAND. £. 
Poor Rate, collected in the year ended 29th September, 1844 256 , 658 
County Cess, average annual amount ordered to be levied in 
the three years, 1841, 1842, and 1843. 1,158,198 
Light Dues, 1843 ° ° 53,335 
Port Dues (an approximation ‘only). Annual i income of all 
the ports in Ireland e e 93,000 


Total United Kingdom . £13,278,883. 


There are many rates of which the amounts cannot be given: we may | 
instance the lighting and watching rates in England, where the watching 
is unconnected with the police force, and in Scotland the police rate, both 
rural and urban; as also statute labour, school, and church rates. 
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An Account of the Number of Birtus, Deatus, and Marriaces, in 
England and Wales, in the Years 1838—1844. 


Years. 1833 1839 | 1840 1841 1842 1843 1844 
Marriages . . . | 118,067| 123, 166; 122,665 122,496 118,825} 123,818) 132,249 


Births . . « | 463,787) 492, 502,303) 512,158] 517,'739) 527,325] 540,763 


Deaths . . . «» | 342,547) 338, 1979) 359,634) 343,847 (349,519 346 , 446 356, 950 


over 121,240} 153 142,669 168,311) 168,220) 180,879) 183,813 
ea 


The Commissioners of the NaTionat Vaccine Boarp state, under the date 
of June 8, 1846 :— 


“We have much satisfaction in reporting a considerable diminution 
in the prevalence of small-pox during the past year, and in being enabled, 
by extended experience, still further to confirm the conviction we have 
repeatedly expressed of the protective influence of vaccination, whenever 
the operation has been duly performed, and the progression of the vesicle 
carefully watched and guarded during its advancement and decline. It 
is true that we have from time to time received complaints with respect 
to the failure of vaccine lymph; we have investigated such cases, and feel 
justified in stating as the results of our inquiry, that the imputed failures 
have not been due to any imperfection in the lymph itself, inasmuch as 
lymph taken from the very same source, and under the very same circum- 
stances as that which had been condemned as inoperative, has proved com- 
pletely effective in numerous other cases; but that the failures in question 
are to be referred to the operation of circumstances which are unfortunately 
wholly independent of the control of the Vaccine Board. We regard as 
erroneous the belief that the vaccine virus undergoes déterioration by being 
kept; in proof of which we are prepared to establish, by unquestionable 
documents, the striking fact, that lymph which had been conveyed to 
‘and from India has retained its protective properties wholly unimpaired, 
after a lapse of 20 years. We have the pleasure to announce the receipt of 
statements from New Zealand of the unqualified success of lymph supplied 
by our Board, especially amongst the native population of that island. In 
conclusion we beg to state, that during the last year the National Vaccine 
Establishment has supplied no less than 158,531 charges of lymph; of 
which, independent of an increasing home consumption, a large proportion 
has been distributed to answer the constantly recurring demands of the 
army, navy, Colonial Land and Emigration Offices, and various stations 
in Her Majesty’s possessions in every part of the world,” 
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X.—CHRONICLE OF THE.SESSION OF PARLIAMENT, 1846 
[9—10 Victorie.] 


Jan. PaR.iAMENT was opened by the Queenin person. In the Speech 
22. from the throne Her Majesty, having alluded to the continu. 
_ ance of “ friendly relations” with foreign powers, announced the 
adjustment of differences between Persia and Turkey, through the 
mediation of Great Britain and Russia. The endeavours of England and 
France for the pacification of the states of the Rio de la Plata were then 
touched upon. Having referred to the new convention with France 
“for the more effectual suppression of the slave trade,” Her Majesty 
alluded to the unsettled state of the claims of England and the United 
States to the Oregon territory, and hinted at an increase in the Army 
and Navy Estimates of the year. The frequency of “the crime of deli- 
berate assassination ”’ in Ireland, and the necessity for measures “ calcu- 
lated to give increased protection to life,” formed the next topics: the 
“failure of the potato crop” and the “ precautions ” adopted to meet a 
scarcity of provisions were then noticed. ‘The prosperous state of the 
revenue, the increased demand for labour, and the general internal im- 
provement,” having been instanced as proofs of the wisdom of former 
measures passed. for the “‘ relaxation of protective duties,” Her Majest 
recommended Parliament to take into “ early consideration whether this 
principle might not with advantage be yet more extensively applied,” 
and “such further reduction and remission” made, “as may tend to 
ensure the continuance of the great benefits”? before adverted to, and 
* by enlarging our commercial intercourse, to strengthen the bonds of 
amity with foreign powers.” Her Majesty expressed her “full reliance” 
that these great matters would be “justly and dispassionately “con- 
sidered,” and concluded with aspirations for the continuance of peace, 
and the happiness of her people. The addresses in reply were carried 
in both Houses without a division. 
(Commons.) Lord F. Egerton having brought up the Re- 
Jan. port on the Address, Mr. Colquhoun commented in strong 
23. terms on Sir R, Peel’s conduct to the Conservative party. Mr. 
Hume expressed his gratification at the proposed change in 
the Corn Laws. Sir R. Peel defended himself against the charge of 
having deserted his principles. A desultory conversation followed on 
the subjects of the Oregon territory, the war on the Rio de la Plata, and 


the failure of the potato-crop in Ireland, after which the Address was 
read a second time. 


(Lorps.) The Lord Chancellor having read Her Majesty’s 

reply to the Address, the Duke of Wellington gave the Minis- 

Jan. terial explanations. A lively discussion followed, in which 
26. the free-trade tendencies of the Government, the Corn Laws, 
and the failure of the potato-crop in Ireland formed the chief 


topics. 

(Commons.) In Committee of the whole House a grant of 50,000/. 
for public works in Ireland was voted on the motion of Sir T. Fre- 
mantle. Sir R. Peel moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
best mode of dealing with the railway business of the present Session: 
He estimated the expenditure of those already proposed at 350,000,000/., 


and urged the necessity of giving a check to these speculations. The | 
Committee was appointed. 
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(Commons.) In a Committee of the whole House. on\ the 

Jan. Customs and Corn Importation Acts, Sir R. Peel stated the 
27. commercial policy of the Government. The experience of the 
last three years had proved that a relaxation of taxation had 

been not only to the advantage of the people, but had produced an in- 
creased amount of revenue. He proposed to continue the application 


and extension of this principle. The duties on foreign manufactured 
goods he would abolish in some cases, in others considerably reduce; 
cattle, meat, vegetables, oilcake, &c. would be admitted free; maize, 
buckwheat, and all colonial grain at a nominal duty. He announced 
the new rates of duty subsequently agreed to, and having reviewed the 
burdens on land, he promised the consolidation of the highway depart- 
ments, an alteration in the law of settlement, encouragement to agricul- 
tural improvements by way of loans, the maintenance of prisoners in 
county gaols by the state, to which would also be transferred the charge 
of prosecuting felons. The Irish police, he proposed, should be paid 
entirely by the Treasury; as also the salaries of schoolmasters in the 
parish workhouses in England, and half the charge for medical relief to 
the poor. He then entered into the reasons for this change in the com- 
mercial policy of the country, and concluded a four-hours’ speech with 
recommending the consideration of the proposed measures. A desultory 
conversation followed, after which the Chairman reported progress, and 
a day was fixed for going into the same Committee. 

(Commons.) The Public Works (Ireland) Bill was read a 

Jan, second time after a debate on the adequacy of the grant, in 

28. which Mr. Hume, Mr. O'Connell (who declared they were 
within three or four weeks of actual famine in Ireland), Sir R. 

Ferguson, and others took part. 
(Lorps.) The Duke of Richmond presented several peti- 

Jan. tions in favour of protection, and attacked. the Government 

29. and the Anti-Corn-Law League. The Earl of Dalhousie 

called their Lordships’ attention to the subject of railway legis- 
lation, and proposed a Committee of the same nature as that appointed 
in the Lower House. The motion was agreed to. 

(Commons.} An important discussion was raised by Mr. Hastie on 
the subject of railway deposits, in which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. Hudson, Sir R. Peel, and others joined. 

(Commons.) The Drainage (Ireland) Bill was read a second 

Feb. time. The Report on the Public Works Bill was brought up and 

2. agreed to. On the motion of Mr. Bright the Select Committee 
on the Game Laws was re-appointed. 

Feb (Lorps.) The Lord Chancellor brought in a Bill to repeal 

3 * certain statutes imposing pains and penalties on account of 
* religious opinions, which was read a first time. 

(Commons.) Sir R. Peel stated the reductions proposed to be made 
in the timber duties, The object was to make such a reduction as would 
ultimately leave the duty on hewn timber at 15s. per load. He pro- 
posed that on April 5, 1847, the present duty should be reduced by 5s., 
and on April 5, 1848, a further reduction of 5s,; that the duty on sawn 
timber should be reduced by 6s. at each of these periods, and that the 
duty on laths, spars, and oars shauld be proportionately reduced. The 
Public Works Bill was read a third time and passed. . 

(Commons.) Captain Pechell brought the subject of bone- 

Feb. crushing in workhouses under the notice of the House, and 

4. moved for the order of the Poor Law Commissioners on the 

subject. The motion was agreed to. 
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Feb (Lorps.) The Earl of Clancarty moved for a Select Com- 
5. mittee on the Laws relating to the Relief of the Destitute Poor, 
* and to the Medical Charities in Ireland, which was agreed to. 
(Commons.) Mr. Watson moved for leave to bring in a Bill, similar 
to that which he had introduced last Session, to repeal enactments im- 
posing penalties on Roman Catholics for the exercise of their religion. 
A lively debate followed, in which Sir J. Graham, Sir R. Inglis, Lord J. 
‘Manners, Mr. O’Connell, Lord J. Russell, and others took part. Leave 
was then given to briug in the Bill. 
(Commons.) On the motion that the Speaker should leave 
Feb. the Chair for the purpose of going into Committee of the 
' 9. whole House on the Customs and Corn Importation Act, Mr. 
Miles moved as an amendment that the House should resolve 
itself into the said Committee that day six months. Sir W. Heathcote 
having seconded the motion, a debate followed. Mr. W. S. Lascelles, 
Mr. B. Cochrane, Lord Sandon, Lord J. Russell, and Mr. S. Herbert 
opposed the amendment; Lord Norreys, Mr. Deedes, Sir J. Walsh, Sir 
R. Inglis, and Capt. Fitzmaurice supported it, The debate was then 
adjourned. 
(Commons.) The adjourned debate on the Corn Laws was 
\Feb. resumed, and again adjourned. The Piers and Harbours (Ire- 
| ‘10, land) Bill was read a second time. The Drainage (Advance of 
Money) Bill went through Committee. 
(Lorps.) The Marquis of Clanricarde, in moving for a 
Feb. return of the number of murders committed in Ireland since 
12, 1842, accused the Government of remissness in not introduc- 
ing strong measures of repression. The returns were ordered. 
(Commons.) The adjourned debate was resumed by Mr. Colquhoun, 
who avowed open hostility to the Ministry, and after much discussion 
again adjourned. 
(Lorps.) The Resolutions of the Select Committee on 
Feb. Railways, recommending the avoidance of all unnecessary de- 
13. lay in the progress of Irish Bills, were agreed to on the motion 
of the Earl of Dalhousie, ? 
(Commons.) The adjourned debate was continued, and again ad- 
journed, 
(Lorps.) Lord Beaumont moved for a Select Committee to 
Feb. inquire into the burdens on land. The motion, which gave 
16. rise to some discussion, was, with some alteration, agreed to. 
The Earl of St. Germans brought in a Bill for the better 
Protection of Life and Property in Ireland, which was read a first time. 
(Commons,) Lord March resumed the adjoarned debate, which was 
warmly maintained. Sir R. Peel, in a speech of nearly three hours’ 
duration, answered the several personal and party objections raised 
during the debate, and replied to the arguments against the proposed 
measures, of which he maintained the wisdom and expediency, and 
concluded by advising the gentlemen of England not to reject the 
resolutions of the Government. Another adjournment took place. 
The Piers and Harbours Bill was read a third time and passed. . 
Feb (Lorps.) The dismissal of Mr. Guison from a situation 
17, Under the Irish) Poor Law Act occupied the greater portion of 
* the sitting. 
-(Commons.) Mr. O’Connell entered into an elaborate statement of 
the distress in Ireland consequent on the failure of the potato-crop, and 
gave notice of motion on the state of Ireland. Sir J. Graham in reply 
stated the measures adopted by Government for the alleviation of the 
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distress, and urged the House to make no delay in removing restrictions 
on the importation of food. Mr. F. Shaw, Mr. J. O’Connell, and Lord 
J. Russell having addressed the House, the motion was withdrawn. 
Lord J. Manners resumed the adjourned debate, and after several 


speeches it was again adjourned. 
(Loros.) Their Lordships were occupied with discussions 
19 * on the alleged interference of the Anti-Corn-Law League with 
* the electoral body, and on the interference of England and 
France in the affairs of the Rio de la Plata. 

(Commons.) The adjourned debate was resumed by Lord Duncan,:2 
discussion followed, and another adjournment took place. The County 
Works Presentment Bill and the Drainage Bill were read a third time 
and passed. 

(Lorps.) Lord Campbell, on presenting a petition from 

Feb. Cork against Minister’s Money, raised a discussion on the sub- 

20. ject, in which several Peers joined. The Protection to Life 
Bill was withdrawn in consequence of some technical altera- 
tions. A new Bill was brought in, read a first time, and ordered to be 
tinted. 
P (Commons.) Mr. C. Bruce resumed the adjourned debate by re- 
-nouncing the leadership of Sir R. Peel, during which Mr. Disraeli 
spoke, and his speech filled six columns of the Times. The debate was 
adjourned. 

(Lorps.) The Earl of St. Germans moved the second 
Feb. reading of the Protection to Life Bill, adduced various docu- 
23. mentary proofs of the unsettled state of Ireland, and stated the 
objects of the Bill. After much discussion, the Bill was read 

a second time nem. dis. 

(Commons.) The Corn-law debate having been resumed, and several 
Members having spoken, another adjournment took place. 

(Lorps.) Some amendments to the Public Works Bill were 
Feb. considered in Committee and agreed to. 
24. (Commons.) Sir R. Peel gave notice of a motion of thanks 
to the Indian army. The adjourned debate was resumed. 
The speeches of Mr, Ferrand and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
occupied the greater part of the sitting. The debate again adjourned. 
Feb (Commons.) Mr. T. Duncombe moved the second reading 
95, of the Friendly Societies Bill. Sir J. Graham, having reserved 
* the right to alter the phraseology of the Bill in Committee, 
would not oppose the motion. The Bill was read a second time. 
Feb (Lorns.) The County Works Presentments and the Public 
26. Works Bills were read a second time. The Piers and Har- 
* pours Bill went through Committee. 
(Commons.) The debate on the Corn-laws was resumed, and again 
_ adjourned. 
(Lorns.) The Report on the County Works Presentment 

Feb. Bill was brought up. The farther consideration of the Drainage 

27. Bill was postponed. The Piers and Harbours Bill was read a 

third time and passed. 

(Commons.) The Public Works (Ireland, No. 2) Bill went through 
Committee, and was reported. A lively debate on personal matters, 
supported by Mr. Ferrand, Mr. C. Berkeley, Mr. Bright, Mr. Roebuck, 
Mr. Disraeli, and others, having terminated, the Public Works Bill was 
read a third time and passed. The adjourned debate was then resumed. 
The speakers were Mr. G. Bankes, Mr. B. Escott, Capt. Gladstone, Mr. 
Cobden, Mr.Spooner, Mr. P. Borthwick, and Lord G. Bentinck. The 
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House then divided, and the numbers were—for Mr. Miles’s amend- 
ment, 240; against it, 337; giving a majority of 97 in favour of 
Ministers. The House adjourned at twenty minutes past three o’clock. 
(Lorps.) The Earl of Ripon proposed a vote of thanks 
March to the Governor-General of India, and to the Commander-in- 
3. Chief, the Officers, and Men of the Indian Army, for the vic- 
tories on the Sutlej. The resolutions were carried nem. con. 
“The County Works Presentment Bill was read a third time and passed. 
(Commons.) Sir R. Peel moved a vote of thanks similar to that pro- 
posed by Lord Ripon in the Lords, and pronounced a high eulogy on 
Sir H. Hardinge, Sir H. Gough, and other officers. Lord J. Russell 
seconded the resolution, which, after some conversation, was~carried 
nem. dis. The House went into Committee on the Customs and Corn 
Importation Acts. Mr. Greene haying proposed the first resolution 
-from the Chair, Mr. Villiers moved the immediate repeal of the Corn 
Laws. A discussion followed, in which Col. Sibthorp, Lord Worsley, 
Mr. M. Gibson, Sir R. Peel, and Lord J. Russell joined. The Marquis 
of Granby moved the adjournment of the debate, which was negatived 
by 227 over 70. The adjournment was again moved by Lord J. Man- 
ners, which was ultimately agreed to. 
(Lorps.) The Marquis of Lansdowne, in presenting a pe- 
March tition from the inhabitants of Van Diemen’s Land, raised a 
3. discussion on the convict-system, in which Lord Stanley, the 
Duke of Richmond, Lord Lyttelton; Earl Grey, and the Bishop 
-of Oxford joined. The Public Works (Ireland) Bill was read a second 
and third time and passed, the standing orders having been suspended. 
(Commons.) Mr. Newdegate moved an instruction to the Select 
Committee on the Cheltenham petition. The motion, which caused 
much discussion, was by leave withdrawn. In a Committee of the 
whole House the adjourned Debate on Mr. Villiers’s motion was re- 
-sumed, and after considerable discussion the House divided—for the 
motion 78, against it 267. 
(Commons.) Mr. Etwall moved for a Committee of Inquiry 
March into the alleged inhuman treatment of the poor in the Andover 
5. Union. Sir J. Graham moved anamendment. An interesting 
debate followed, supported by Mr. Wakley, Mr. Christie, Mr. 
Ferrand, Capt. Pechell, and others. Sir J. Graham subsequently with- 
‘drew his amendment, and Mr. Christie moved as an amendment an ex- 
— of the original motion, which was carried against Ministers by 
92 to 69. 
(Lorps.) In Committee on the Protection to Life Bill 
March several amendments were introduced. The duration of the 
6. Bill waslimited to five years. Earl Grey moved that one year’s 
imprisonment be substituted instead of fifteen years’ trans- 
rtation for a violation of the “curfew” clause. Lords Brougham and 
Saentengle and the Marquis of Clanricarde opposed the amendment, 
which on a division was lost by a majority of 38 to 7. The Marquis 
of Lansdowne moved an amendment to limit the duration of the Bill te 
three years, which was agreed to. ; 
(Commons.) The Railway Deposits Amendment Act was read a first 
time. The House having gone into Committee on the Customs and 
Corn Importation, after some amendments had been negatived, the 
resolutions were read and agreed to. Sir R, Peel next proposed the 
removal of the duty on maize, buckwheat, Indian corn-meal, and rice, 
which was agreed to. The various articles named in the resolutions— 
down to arrowroot—were then passed seriatim. 
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. (Commons.) Mr. O’Connell brought before the House the 
March subject of Irish distress. The report on the Customs and 
9. Corn Importation resolutions was confirmed. Leave was then 
given to bring in a Bill founded on the resolutions. The House 
went into Committee on the Customs Duties Acts. Mr. Ewart pro- 
posed the admission of modern books in foreign languages duty free. 
A short debate followed, which ended in the amendment being with- 

drawn : the articles in the resolutions were then gone through. 
March (Lorps.) The report on the Protection to Life Bill was 
10 brought up, and their-Lordships went into Committee on the 

: * amendments, which were agreed to. 

(Comuons.) Mr. Williams made a motion on the state of education 
in Wales, which was withdrawn in consequence of a promise from Sir 
J. Graham that due inquiry should be made, and a report on the subject 
laid before the House, 

(Commons.) The House met at twelve o’clock. On the 

March order of the day for going into Committee on the Friendly 

_ 11. Societies Bill being read, Sir J. Graham proposed that the Bill 

should be committed pro formd, and reprinted with certain 

amendments, which was agreed to. The Metropolitan Buildings Bill 
was read a third time and passed. 

March (Lorps.) The report on the Protection to Life Bill was fur- 


19, ther considered, and some clauses having been added, was 
“received. 
March (Lorps.) On the motion of the Earl of St. Germans, the 
13 Protection to Life Bill was read a third time and passed. The 
* Metropolitan Building Act Amendment Bill was read a first 
time. 


(Commons.) The report on the Tariff was brought up. On the 
question that the resolutions be read a second time, Mr. Spooner moved 
as an amendment the second reading that day six months, which, after 
a few remarks from Sir G. Clerk, was withdrawn. Several articles of 
the tariff were passed. On the proposal to reduce the duty on butter 
from 10s, to 2s, 6d. per cwt. Mr. Grogan moved as an amendment that 
the duties on butter and cheese should remain as in the tariff of 1842, 
which was lost by 213 to 111. On arriving at the article ‘cotton hose,’ 
Sir H. Halford moved an amendment, which was lost by 190 to 102. 
The debate was adjourned. 

(Commons.) The House resumed the consideration of the 

March Report on the Customs and Corn Importation Acts. On the 

16. article ‘hops’ being read, some discussion took place, after 

which the resolution was carried by 91 to 44. On reading the 

article ‘silk,? Mr. G. Bankes moved its omission. A debate followed, 

and the House divided—for the amendment, 114; against it, 220. The 

debate was again adjourned. 

March (Lorps.) A discussion on the Oregon dispute was raised 

, 17, by the Earl of Clarendon, who moved for papers relating to 

* the subject. Lords Aberdeen, Brougham, and Ashburton 
having spoken, the motion was agreed to. 

(Commons.) The farther consideration of the resolutions on the Cus- 
toms and Corn Importation Acts was resumed. 

(Commons.) On the motion for going into Committee on 
March the Fever (Ireland) Bill, Mr. P.Scrope moved an instruction 

18. tothe Committee to recommend the Poor Law Guardians to 
; relieve the destitute poor with food. Sir J. Graham opposed 

the motion as tending to establish a permanent land-tax to meet a tem- 
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porary evil. A debate on the sufferings of the poor in Ireland followed, 
after which the motion was withdrawn. The House then went into 
Committee on the Bill, and agreed to all the clauses, with some verbal 
amendments. 
(Commons.) The Fever (Ireland) Bill was read a third time 
March and passed. Mr. Morrison moved for a Select Committee of 
19, Inquiry into Railway Legislation, with a view to the better 
securing the interests of the public. An interesting debate 
followed, after which the motion was agreed to. 
(Commons.) The Consolidated Funds Bill was read a third 
March time and passed. The adjourned debate on the Customs and 
20. Corn Importation resolutions was resumed. The Marquess of 
Worcester moved the omission of the resolution respecting 
timber; and, after considerable debate, the House divided—for the 
resolution, 232; for the amendment, 109. Mr. F. Maule moved the 
second reading’ of the Turnpike Roads (Scotland) Bill. After a few 
remarks from Mr. Mackenzie and Sir H. Campbell against the Bill, the 
motion was carried by 45 against 13. 
(Lorps.) The Fever (Ireland) Bill was read a second time, 
March and—the standing orders having been suspended—a third time 
23. and passed. Earl Grey moved an address to the Queen on the 
_ state of Ireland. Having alluded to the Government measures 
for Ireland, the crimes committed, and the distress existing there, he 
proposed a perfect equality between Catholic and Protestant, the ad- 
mission of Catholic Bishops to that House, and to legislate for Ireland 
as an Irish parliament would be expected to legislate. The Duke of 
Wellington agreed in some of the noble Earl’s statements, but could not 
consent to destroy the Established Church, Earl Fortescue concurred 
in the motion. Several other peers spoke, and on a division the 
motion was lost by 61 to 17. 

(Commons.) A Select Committee on Railway Amalgamations was 
appointed. On the order of the day for the second reading of the Corn 
Importation Bill being read, Mr. E. Yorke moved the second reading 
that day six months. A debate followed, during which Sir J. Y. Buller, 
Mr. M‘Geachy, Mr. Packe, Mr. F. Maule, and others addressed the 
House. The debate was adjourned, 

(Lorps.) The Insolvent Debtors Bill passed through Com- | 
March mittee. 
. 24. . (Commons.) The adjourned debate on the second reading 
of the Corn Importation Bill was resamed ; and, after another 
long discussion, again adjourned, 
(Commons.) Sir R. Peel having moved that the adjourned 
March debate on the Corn Importation Bill should be resumed, a 
26. . debate followed, and the adjournment was agreed to. The 
Indemnity Bill passed through Committee. 
(Lorps.) Lord Brougham brought in the Practice of Con- 
March veyancing Bill, which was read a first time. 
27. (Commons.) The debate on the Corn Importation Bill was 
resumed by Sir J. Graham, who defended the measure at great 
length. Mr. Stuart, Mr. Bouverie, the Marquess of Worcester, Mr. 
Gardiner, and Mr. Mildmay having addressed the House, Sir R. Peel - 
answered the objections against the Bill, and maintained that the mea- 
sure was necessary for the country, and would be most beneficial to 
its interests. Mr. Stafford O’Brien and Lord Palmerston having spoken, 
the House divided, and the second reading was carried by a majority 
——— The Burghs (Scotland) Bill was read a third time and 
passe 
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_ (Lorps.) The Mutiny Bills passed through Committee. 

March The Out-Pensioners Bills were read a third time and passed. 

30. The Marquess of Londonderry brought under the notice of the 

House the eviction of tenantry in Ireland, and moved for re- 

turns to elucidate the subject, which were ordered. A Select Com- 

mittee was appointed to consider the best means of enforcing one uni- 
form system of management on railways. 

(Commons.) Sir J. Graham moved the postponement of the orders 
of the day to enable him to move the first reading of the Protection 
to Life (Ireland) Bill. After some opposition, Sir J. Graham made. 
his statement respecting Ireland, after which the debate was ad- 
journed, 

(Commons.) The Railway Deposits Bill was read a second 

April time, and ordered to be committed. Mr. P. Scrope moved the 

1. second reading of the Destitute Poor (Ireland) Bill. Sir J. 

Graham moved the second reading that day six months, which 
was carried without a division. The Administration of Justice Bill was 
read a second time. 

(Lorps.) The Earl of Ripon moved a vote of thanks to Sir 

April H. G. Smith, Sir Hugh Gough, Sir Henry Hardinge, and the 

2. Army in India. The Earl of Auckland and the Duke of 

Wellington highly eulogised the conduct of the army and its 
chiefs. The motion was carried nem. dis. : 

(Commons.) Sir R. Peel moved a vote of thanks similar to that 
moved by Lord Ripon in the Lords, which, after several laudatory 
speeches, was carried nem. con. 

(Commons.) The adjourned debate on the Protection to 

4prii Life Bill was resumed. Mr. O'Connell moved an amendment, 

3. and entered into a long exposition of the condition of Ireland. 

He objected to the Bill as unconstitutional, tyrannical, and 
entirely unsuited to the purposes for which it was intended. Mr. 
Osborne seconded the motion in an able speech. Mr. S. Herbert de- 
fended the Bill. Lord J. Russell would not oppose the first reading, 
but urged that measures should be introduced for the relief of the Irish 
people. 

(Lorps.) The Indemnity Bill was read a third time and 

April passed. Lord Beaumont put some questions to Lord Aberdeen 

6. on the subject of the Polish insurrection. Lord Denman pre- 

: sented a petition from Mr. J. T. Smith alleging that his house 
had been forcibly entered by the officers of Excise. The Earl of Dal- 
housie gave some explanations on the point. Lord Denman hoped the 
law giving these powers to the Excise would be revised. : 

(Commons.) After some preliminary discussion, the debate on the 
Protection to Life Bill was resumed, and adjourned after much debate. 

(Lorps.) The Earl of Dalhousie announced the intention 

April of Government to propose a Bill to enable Railway Companies 

-. 7. now before Parliament to wind up their affairs, with a view to 

put an end tothe undertaking, if they so desired; meantime 
he proposed the adoption of a resolution. to enable a majority of share- 
holders, on presenting a petition to that effect, to stay the progress of 
their Bill. Great satisfaction was expressed by several of their Lord- 
ships. On the motion of the Duke of Wellington, the House adjourned, 
for the Easter holidays, till the 21st instant. . 

(Commons.) On the motion of Lord Granville Somerset, resolutions 
were passed postponing Railway business till the 27th instant. A Se- 
lect Committee was appointed to prepare Model Bills for different 
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branches of local improvements. The debate on the Protection to Life 
Bill was further adjourned till after‘the Easter recess. 
(Commons.) Sir J. Graham brought up the official return 

Aprit of the Scarcity Commission in Ireland. The Railway De- 

8. posits Bill went through Committee. The House adjourned 
for the Easter recess till the 17th instant. 

Aprii (Commons.) The debate on the first reading of the Protec- 

17. tion to Life Bill was resumed, and again adjourned. 
(Loxps.) Their Lordships re-assembled after the Easter 
recess. The Earl of Dalhousie proposed the postponement of 

21. all Railway business till the 27th instant, in order to give time 

to bring in measures to give facilities for the suspension of 
Railway Bills. 

(Commons.) The removal of Mr. Day from the Assistant-Commis- 
sionership under the Poor-Law Act, was brought under the notice of 
the House by Mr. Christie. 

(Commons.) In Committee the clauses of the Friendly So- 

Apri cieties Bill up to 15 were agreed to. The Commons Inclosure 

22. ‘Bill = the Railway Deposits Bill were read a third time and 

passed. 

(Lorps.) The Earl of Dalhousie stated the provisions of 

Apri. the Railway Companies Dissolution Bill, which he laid on 

23. the table. Lord Brougham gave a general sanction to the 

measure, and was glad the railway mania was about to be 

checked, which was so injurious to the morality of the country. After 
a short debate, the Bill was read a first time. 

(Commons.) Sir R. Peel, in an elaborate statement, proposed the 
resolutions agreed to regarding railways as a sessional order. A long 
debate on the railway mania followed ; after which the motion was put 
and carried. Mr. Duncombe proposed some additional resolutions, 
which were also agreed to. Lord Sandon, in moving for papers, advo- 
cated the reduction of the duty on tea. After a few remarks from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and others, the papers were ordered. 

April . (l0RDs.) The Deodand Abolition Bill and the Death by 

$4. Accident Compensation Bill were read a second time. The 
Marquis of Clanricarde raised a discussion on the progress of 
the new Houses of Parliament. 

(Commons.) On the motion for resuming the adjourned debate cn 
the Protection to Life Bill, Mr. W. S. O’Brien asked Lord G. Bentinck 
whether he would consent to the temporary suspension of the Corn 
Laws as far as regarded Ireland. Lord G. Bentinck having answered 
affirmatively, a lively debate followed, during which some personalities 
passed between Mr. D’Israeli and Sir R. Peel. The adjourned debate 
was resumed; Mr. J. O’Connell opposed the Bill in an able speech, 
after which a further adjournment was agreed to. 

(Lorns.) The Earl of Dalhousie moved that the resolutions 

April agreed to respecting railways should have the force of a ses- 

27. sional order, which was agreed to. 

(Commons.) Mr. Estcourt brought up a report from the 
Railway Committee on Group XL., stating that Mr. W. S. O’Brien had 
not attended, though appointed, to serve on the Committee, and moved 
that he be ordered to attend on the following day. The motion was 
carried. Subsequently Mr. W. S. O’Brien stated that he would not 
attend the Committee on Group XI, The adjourned debate on the 
Protection to Life Bill having been resumed by Mr. Macarthy, Sir R. 


Peel, Mr. Wyse, and others having addressed the House, the debate 
was further adjourned. 
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(Lorps.) Earl Fitzwilliam, in moving for some railway 

April returns, recommended the establishment of a department ex- 

28. — clusively appropriated to railway business, which gave rise to 

much discussion. The Earl of Ripon announced two mes- 

sages from the Queen, recommending pensions to Lord Hardinge and 

Lord Gough. The Railway Companies Dissolution Bill was read a 
second time. 

(Coumons.) Sir R. Peel announced two messages from the Queen, 
recommending pensions to Lords Hardinge and Gough. Mr. Estcourt 
moved that Mr. W. S. O’Brien should be declared guilty of contempt, 
in not obeying the order of the House to attend the Committee on 
Group XI. A long discussion followed, and the motion was carried by 
133 to 13. Mr. Estcourt then moved that Mr. O’Brien be committed 
to the custody of the serjeant-at-arms. Another discussion followed, 
after which the debate was adjourned. 

; (Commons.) Mr. Fielden moved the second reading of the 

Aprit Ten Hours Factories Bill. Mr. Ainsworth having seconded 

29. the motion, Mr. Hume moved the second reading that day six 

months, which was seconded by Mr, Ward. Sir G. Strick- 
land supported the Bill. Sir J. Graham assigned the reasons which 
had induced Government to support the amendment. Mr. P. Philips 
opposed the Bill, as an arbitrary interference with adult labour. The 
debate was adjourned for a week. 

Aprit _,(Lorps.) The Lord Chancellor moved the second reading 

49, of the Religious Opinions Relief Bill. A long discussion 

* took place, after which the Bill was read a second time. 

(Commons.) Mr. Estcourt moved the resumption of the adjourned 
debate on the question of. the Committee of Mr. W.S. O’Brien. After: 
a good deal of discussion the motion for committal was carried, and the: 
Speaker’s warrant issued accordingly. Mr. Hawes moved an address- 


to the Crown on the subject of the Danish Claims. The Chancellor of. 


the Exchequer opposed the motion, which however was carried by 
59 to 41. A Select Committee to inquire into the condition of railway 
labourers.was appointed. 

(Loxps.) The Railway Deposits Bill was read a second. 

May time. The House then entered ona discussion of the details. 

1. of the Railway Companies Dissolution Bill, which ultimately, 
passed through Committee with some verbal amendments. 

(Commons.) Mr. Roche read a letter from Mr. W. S. O’Brien, in. 
which he disclaimed all participation in any motion for his release 
The adjourned debate on the Protection to Life (Ireland) Bill was then 
resumed, On a division there were, for the first reading 274; against 
it 125. The Friendly Societies Bill was read a third time and passed. 

(Lorps.) The Deodands Abolition Bill and the Death by 

May Accidents Compensation Bill were reported. The Railway 

4. Deposits Bill passed through Committee. On bringing up 

the report on the Railway Companies Dissolution Bill some 

amendments were added and the report received. The Commons In- 
closure Bill was read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) ‘The House having resolved itself into Committee, Sir 
R. Peel moved a pension of 3000/. a year to Viscount Hardinge, and 
20002. a year to Lord Gough. The grants were voted nem. con, On the 
motion for going into Committee on the Corn Importation Bill Lord 
G. Bentinck moved an amendment. A long discussion followed, 
but no division took place. The House having gone into Committee, 
Lord G. Bentinck moved to report progress, which was lost by 181 to 
K 3 
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85. Mr. P. Bennet made a similar motion, which was lost by 166 to 55. 
Mr. Packe then moved that the Committee report progress, which was 
withdrawn on the understanding that the Bill should not proceed 
further that evening. 
M (Lorps.) The Burghs (Scotland) Bill was read a second 
5” time. The Railway Companies Dissolution Bill was read a 
third time and passed. 

-(Commons.) The House went into Committee on the Corn Importa- 
tion Bill. The dates having been inserted, the articles ‘‘ wheat, barley, 
bear or bigg,” were passed without remark. On the word “oats” 
being read, Lord G. Bentinck moved its omission, assigning the peculiar 
circumstances of Ireland as the reason, A debate followed, during 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer pointed out that the omission 
proposed would have the effect of admitting oats without even the nomi- 
nal duty of ls. Ultimately the various clauses of the Bill, with its 
schedule, were then carried through Committee. The Customs Duties 
Bill passed through Committee without opposition. The resolutions 
granting pensions to Lords Hardinge and Gough were reported, and 
Bills ordered to be introduced thereupon. The Polling Places (lreland) 
Bill was read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) On the motion of going into Committee on 
May the Catholic Relief Bill, Mr. Colquhoun moved that the Bill be 
6. committed that day six months. An interesting discussion fol- 
lowed, during which Mr. O’Connell, Sir R. Peel, Sir J. 
Graham, the Earl of Arundel, Mr. Watson, and others addressed the 
House. . The original motion was carried by 110 to 67; was then com- 
mitted pro forma, for the purpose of introducing certain alterations, and 
the further consideration postponed. 
(Lorps.) The Western Australia Bill was read a second 
May time. The Railway Deposits, the Deodands Abolition, and 
7. the Death by Accident Compensation Bills were severally read 
a third time and passed. ; 
(Commons.) Mr. Watson raised an interesting and important de- 
bate on the subject of compensation to ‘‘ the Six Clerks” under the. 
5&6 Vict. c. 103. After several Members had spoken, Sir R. Peel de- 
clared he was willing to grant an inquiry into the general system of fee- 
taking and the selling of offices in the Courts of Justice, which he pro- 
posed should be prospective, not retrospective, as the practices com- 
plained of had been repeatedly recognised. Ona division, the motion 
for a Committee of Inquiry was lost by 80 to 65. 
' (Commons.) On the question for receiving the report on 
May the Corn Importation Bill, Sir C. Burrell moved that it be re- 
-8. ceived that day six months, A discussion arose, and among 
others the Earl of Lincoln spoke, and dwelt on the wide-spread 
distress in Ireland, the only remedy for which was to be found in 
the measure before the House. Mr, Roebuck made a fierce attack on 
Mr. D’Israeli, who retaliated. Mr. S. Herbert defended the measures 
of Government, as essential to the interests of commerce. Lord G. 
Bentinck argued against the removal of protection, and made an ela- 
borate attack on Lord Lincoln, who replied. After which Sir C. 
Burrell expressed a wish to withdraw his amendment. On this a lively 
discussion occurred, during which Mr. Law. moved the adjournment of 
the House; ultimately, however, this motion and the amendment were 
both withdrawn, and the report was received. - 
May ~=‘(Lorps.) The High Constables Bill was read a third time 
--11. and passed. The remainder of the sitting was occupied with 
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the consideration of the questions raised on the Religious Opinions Bill 
by the Bishop of Exeter. He was answered by all the Law Lords, who 
declared that the Queen’s supremacy was amply guarded by the com- 
mon law. 

(Commons.) Sir J. Graham having moved the third reading of the 
Corn Importation Bill, the Marquis of Granby moved the third reading 
that day six months. Mr. M. Gaskell having seconded the amendment, 
along debate ensued ; after which the debate was again adjourned. 

(Lorps.) The Real Property Conveyance Bill was read a 

May second time, on the motion of Lord Brougham. 

12, (Commons.) The debate on the third reading of the Corn 

Importation Bill was resumed, and again adjourned. — 
(Commons.) The adjourned debate on the Ten Hours 

May Factories Bill was resumed. Mr. Colquhoun, Mr. Labouchere, 

13. Lord J. Manners, Mr. Cardwell, and others having addressed 

May the House, the debate was again adjourned. 

14, (Commons.) Lord G. Bentinck, after maintaining that the 
interests and feelings of the people of Canada were opposed to the com- 
mercial changes proposed by the Government, moved tor certain papers 
calculated to elucidate the subject. Mr. Roebuck seconded the motion, 
and insisted on the fallacy of the supposed value of a colonial trade. 
After some remarks from Sir G. Clerk and Mr. Henley the motion was 

(Lorps.) The Friendly Societies Bill was referred to a 

May Select Committee. An animated debate was raised on the 

15. Religious Opinions Bill by the Bishop of Exeter, in which the 


Lord Chaneellor, Lords Brougham, Campbell, Stanley, the- 


Bishops of Oxford and St. David’s took part. The Bill then passed 
through Committee, with the exception of three clauses, which. were 
reserved for future consideration. 

(Commons.) The debate on the Corn Importation Bill was resumed 


by Mr. Colquhoun, and several Members took a part in the debate, 


among whom Mr. D'Israeli made an elaborate speech, in which he 
maintained that, though a corn-law raised the price of food, it corre- 
spondingly increased the purchasing power of the community, and 
thereby augmented the commercial vitality of the country: nothing in 
the condition of the country justified so great a change as that proposed 
by this Bill, which was really to be traced to the energy of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League. He then made an attack on Sir R. Peel, whom he 
accused of deceiving his party. Lord J. Russell argued in favour of the 
general principles of Free Trade; he alluded to the disruption of the 
great Conservative party, which had never contended for any great 
public object. With regard to the Bill before the House, he believed 
it would raise England among the nations of the world. Sir R. Peel 
would not delay the third reading of the Bill by bandying personalities ; 
he had foreseen that the breaking up of political ties would be the con- 
sequence of the change in his policy. He went over the reasons which 
had led him to change his views and policy in regard to trade and corn, 
and concluded with an emphatic vindication of the motives which had 


actuated him as minister. Lord G. Bentinck and Mr. Villiers addressed. 


the House at considerable length, after which the House divided—for 
the third reading 327 ; against it 2295 majority for the third reading 98. 
(Lorps.) The Duke of Wellington moved the first reading 

May ofthe Corn Importation Bill. The Duke of Richmond warmly 
18. protested against the Bill and the ministers who introduced it. 
The present parliament had been elected for the support of 
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protection, and had no right to.abrogate it; he trusted the House 
would check this rash and dangerous legislation. Lord Brougham | 
thought the Premier’s conscientious change of opinion honourable to 
him. After a few remarks from the Marquis of Londonderry and the 
Earl of Ripon the Bill was read a first time. The Lord Chancellor, in 
moving the second reading of the Charitable Trusts Bill, exposed the 
abuses existing in the management of charitable funds, Lord Cotten- 
ham objected to the Bill, on account of the machinery it created and 
the additional expense it laid on the country; he moved the second 
reading that day six months. Lord Brougham supported the Bill. The 
Earl of Eldon and Lord Campbell supported the amendment }- the 
Bishop of Salisbury would vote for the Bill. After a few words from 
Lord Abinger and Lord Wrottesley in favour of the Bill the amend- 
ment was carried by 41 to 40. 

(Commons.) On the motion for receiving the report on the Customs 
Duties Bill, Lord G. Bentinck moved the consideration of the report 
that day six months ; he urged that the proposed reductions were all 
in favour of countries commercially hostile to England, and criticised 
the commercial policy of the Government with reference to the colonies. 
Mr. Lawson and Mr. Alderman Humphrey having addressed the House, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer vindicated the commercial policy of 
the Government, as beneficial to every interest of the country. Mr. 
Bankes maintained that the measures were distasteful to the country. 
Mr. Hawes urged the importance of avoiding delay in the settlement of 
this question, which so largely affected the commercial interests of the 
country. Several other members having spoken, Lord G. Bentinck 
withdrew his amendment, and the report was received. 

(Lorps.) The Duke of Buccleuch moved the first reading 

May of the Customs Duties Bill. The Duke of Richmond charac- 

19.  terised the measure as an unauthorised abandonment of the 

principle of protection to British industry, and as leading to 
the destruction of our colonial system. Lord Monteagle said that the 
doctrines of Free Trade made a clear distinction between protective 
and revenue duties. A conversation followed between the Duke of 
Richmond, Lords Monteagle, Beaumont, and Brougham, after which 
Karl Grey declared that he received the measure of Government only 
as an instalment; he was opposed to all duties for protection. Lord 
Ashburton opposed the measure at great length, and protested against 
confounding revenue and protective duties together. The Earl of 
Dalhousie deprecated premature discussion; at the proper period the 
Government would adduce sufficient reasons to show that the adoption 
of these measures was for the general good of the community. The 
Duke of Richmond remarked that the unparalleled conduct of the 
Government justified the unusual course of raising a debate on the first 
reading. The Earl of Haddington urged the expediency of coming to 
a speedy conclusion on the subject of these measures, for the sake of 
the commerce and trade of the country. The Bill was then read a first 
time. The Western Australia Bill was read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) The Customs Duties Bill was read a third time after 
a brief conversation on agricultural statistics. On the motion of Dr. 
Bowring an address to the Crown on the quarantine laws was agreed . 
te. 

(Commons.) Mr. T. Duncombe moved the second reading 

May of the Lace Factories Bill; Sir J. Graham moved the second 
20. reading that day six months. After a long discussion the 
amendment was carried by 151 to 66, The Hardinge and 
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Gough Annuity Bills, and the Explosive Substances Bill, were severally 
read a third time and passed, 
(Comuons.) The Speaker read a letter from Mr. W. S. 
May O'Brien, demanding his liberation as a matter of right. Mr. 
21, C. Buller postponed his motion regarding New Zealand at the 
. instance of Sir R. Peel, who stated that the Government were 
desirous of pursuing the course best calculated to advance the well-being 
of the coleny. 
(Commons.) The early part of the evening was taken up 
May with a discussion on the case of Mr. W. S. O’Brien. Mr. 
22. O’Connell contended that there was an informality in the 
proceeding, which vitiated the commitment, and moved the 
discharge of Mr. O’Brien. A discussion, supported by Mr. Estcourt, 
Mr. Warburton, Sir G. Grey, Mr. Wakley, Sir R. Peel, and others, 
followed after which the motion was lost by 180 to 36. The adjourned 
debate on the Factories (Ten Hours) Bill was then resumed; after an 
interesting and animated discussion the House divided—for the second 
reading 193; against it 203. 
(Lorps.) An address of congratulation to the Queen on 
May the birth of a princess was agreed to. The Earl of Ripon 
25. moved the second reading of the Corn Importation Bill. The 
Duke of Richmond moved that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months. A long discussion followed, which was supported 
by Earl Fitzwilliam, the Duke of Cleveland, the Marquis of London- 
derry, Lord Stanley, and Lord Brougham. The debate was then ad- 
journed. 
; (Commons.) An address of congratulation to the Queen on the birth 
of a princess was unanimously agreed to. Mr. Shaw moved the dis- 
charge of Mr. W. S. O’Brien, which was agreed to. The Superintendent 
Convicts Bill was read a third time and passed. 
(Lorps.) The adjourned debate on the Corn Importation 
May Bill was resumed by the Earl of Wilton, who regretted being 
» 26. obliged to oppose the Government in their present measure. 
The Duke of Cambridge opposed the Bill. Lord Granville 
advocated the truth of Free Trade as a principle. The Marquis of Nor- 
manby did not share in the exaggerated expectations of advantage to be 
derived from a repeal of the Corn Laws, but would support this measure 
becanse the balance of benefit was in its favour. The Earl of Cardigan 
characterised the measure as uncalled for and mischievous. The Karl 
of Winchelsea argued against the adoption of Free Trade, as ruinous to 
British agriculture ; he implored the House not to register the edicts of 
any minister of the House of Commons, which had abandoned the prin- 
ciples on which it had been elected. The Earl of Clarendon defended 
the measure and the ministry, ridiculed the fears entertained by some 
of an overwhelming influx of foreign corn ; our exports had increased 
in consequence of former relaxations and in spite of hestile tariffs; by 
adopting the measures of Government they would secure one of the 
best guarantees of peace. The Earl of Carnarvon admitted the prin- 
ciples of Free Trade to be true in the abstract,-but urged that they 
were inapplicable to the circumstances of this country; he deplored the 
infatuated policy of the Government, adopted at the bidding of un- 
founded clamour, and concluded by imploring the House to vindicate 
its honour by rejecting the Bill. The Earl of Haddington defended 
the Government against the attacks of the opponents of the Bill; he 
had no fears as to the result of adopting the Bill. The Earl of Hard- 
wicke said this measure was pushed on by an aristocracy of wealth, who 
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were prepared to flood the world with their goods; the policy of this 
country was to remain independent of foreign nations for our supplies. 
The debate was again adjourned. 

(Lorps.) The adjourned debate was resumed by Earl Grey, 

May who replied to the opponents of the measure, advocated the 

28, principles of Free Trade, paid a handsome compliment to Mr. 
Cobden and the League, though he admitted the existence of 
such a body to be an evil, and concluded by urging their Lordships to 
pass the Bill by a large majority. Lord Ashburton opposed the Bill; 
he went into detail to show that it would act most injuriously ; he 
characterised the attempt to manufacture for all the world as chimerical, 
and concluded by advising the rejection of the Bill. The Marquis of 
Lansdowne replied to the assertion, that in time of war our supplies 
would be cut off if under this Bill we became dependent for food on 
foreign countries, by the facts that in 1810 we had received corn from 
France, and in 1812 cotton from America, with which countries we 
were at war at those periods. After some further remarks he stated 
that his own predilections were in favour of a fixed duty, but he gave 
his support to the Government measure because he thought it tended 
to the extension of the trade and commerce of the country. The Earl 
of Essex explained why he had abandoned his opinions in favour of 
ction. The Earl of Eglinton observed that low wages and cheap 
bread were the objects of the Free Traders ; he implored their lordships 
not to share the foul degradation which this Bill had brought on the 
character of British statesmen. Lord Beaumont supported the protec- 
tive system, which, he said, was based on considerations essential to our 
security and independence. The Earl of Dalhousie argued that the 
system of protection was unsound in principle, unjust to the consumer, 
and, in the long run, not beneficial to those for whom it was intended ; 
he believed the country had flourished not because of protection, but 
in spite of it; he showed that the reduction of duties was followed by 
a rapid increase of consumption, recovery of prices, and extension of 
trade, while the whole benefit was received by the consumer. How 
could Government ask the corn consumers of this country to vote money 
for the relief of Irish distress, while they maintained a duty of 18s. on 
wheat? He then pointed out the futility of apprehending enormous 
importations of grain, and showed the intimate connection which ex- 
isted between the prosperity of agriculture and manufactures; - the 
colonial system, about the ruin of which so much had been said, was 
broken up years ago. He vindicated the cabinet from the charge of 
treachery ; they had been true to the Sovereign and the people; and 
concluded by appealing to the justice and prudence of the House to 
pass the measure. The Duke of Beaufort opposed the Bill. The Duke 
of Wellington vindicated the course he had taken, and affirmed that he 
would act in the same way again if the step had to be repeated. He 
admitted that the measure was a disagreeable one, causing the disruption 
of political and private friendships, and only to be justified by imperious 
necessity. The house then divided—for the second reading 211; 
against it 164; majority in favour of the second reading 47. 

(Commons.) Lord Courtenay moved, in compliance with a resolu- 
tion of the Committee on the Andover Union, that the Committee have 
leave to report the evidence from time to time. Sir J. Graham opposed 
the motion, which went to a division, and: was lost by 81 to 16. On: 
the order of the day for resuming the adjourned debate on the Bridport 
Election being read, Mr. Henley moved an amendment to the original 
motion, which, after a short debate, was lost by 80 to 48. 
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(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer made his 
May annual financial statement, showing the success of the Govern- 
29. ment policy in the reduction of duties. Notwithstanding the 
loss of revenue from the reductions of last year, there was a 
surplus of income over expenditure of 2,350,000/. He estimated the 
customs during the next year at 19,500,000/.; the excise at 13,400,0001. ; 
the stamps at 7,400,000/.; the property-tax at 5,100,000/. ; the post-office 
at 850,000/., which, with other items, and 700,000/. of China money, 
would render the anticipated income of next year 51,650,000/. The 
expenditure, taken the same as last year, at 49,400,000/., would leave 
a surplus of 2,250,000/.; but the increase in the army and navy esti- 
mates would reduce this surplus to 776,0002 Having contended that 
the present prosperity of the country was owing to the commercial 
and financial policy of the Government, he recommended the gradual 
diminution of the burdens of the people, and concluded by moving that 
the surplus of the ways and means for the year ending April 5, 1845, 
be devoted to the service of the present year. Mr. F. Baring, Mr. 
Hume, Lord G. Bentinck, Mr. C. Wood, Mr. Villiers, and Mr. Hudson 
having criticised the statements of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
resolution was agreed to, and the House adjourned till the 5th of June. 
(Lorps.) Lord Dalhousie moved the second reading of the 

June Customs Duties Bill. After describing the principle on which 

4, the tariff was revised in 1842, he urged the importance of 
; extending that principle, as proposed in the present Bill, in 
which Government was only carrying out the recommendations of the 
crown, “to remove prohibitory and reduce protective duties.’ The 
Duke of Richmond deprecated the withdrawing of protection from 
native industry, and moved the second reading that day six months. 
After some discussion, the amendment was then negatived without a 
division, and the Bill was read a second time. 
-') (Lorps.) In committee on Lord Hardinge’s Annuity Bill 

June the clause suspending the payment of the Government an- 

5.  nuity during the payment of that by the East India Company 
was, on the motion of the Duke of Richmond, struck out of 
the Bill by a majority of 38 to 26. The same course was taken with 
respect to Lord Gough’s Annuity Bill. Both Bills passed through 
without further amendment. oe 
_ (Commons.) On the motion that the House should resolve itself into 
Committee on the Poor.Removal Bill, Mr. E. Denison moved an in- 
struction to the Committee, which proposed a change from parochial to 
union settlements, which was carried by 92 to 70. 
@Lorps.) The Bishop of London, in presenting a petition, 
‘June advocated at considerable length the establishment of baths 
8. and washhouses for the poor. The Friendly Societies Bill 
was read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) Lord Lincoln moved the second reading of the Protec- 
tion to Life Bill, and Sir W. Somerville proposed as an amendment 
the second reading that day six months. Several members having ad- 
dressed the House, Lord G. Bentinck, in an animated speech, withdrew 
the confidence of the Protectionists from the Government, and intimated 
that they would divide against the second reading with the Whigs. 
The ‘debate was adjourned. 

(Commons.) Mr. Hawes moved that the House should go 

June into Committee on the Danish Claims, in order to carry out 

10. the resolution in favour of the claimants, which had been 
sanctioned by a majority of the House, The Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer moved as an amendment the going into Committee that 
day six months, which was carried by 85 to 58. 
(Lorps.) The Earl of Ripon moved the committal of the 

June Corn Importation Bill. Earl Stanhope moved that the Bill 

11, be committed that day six months. He was followed in op 
sition to the Bill by the Earl of Wicklow, the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, and Lord Colchester, The Earls of Essex and Radnor, Lords 
Lyttelton and Howden, supported the Bill. On the motion of the Mar- 
quis of Exeter the debate was adjourned. (During the delivery of 
Earl Stanhope’s speech Ibraham Pasha entered the House.) 
(Lorps.) The adjourned debate on the question for going 

June into Committee on the Corn Importation Bill was resumed by 

12. the Marquis of Exeter, who opposed the Bill, as did also the 

Earl of Delawarr, the Bishop of Exeter, the Earl of Warwick, 

Lords Ashburton and Stanley, and the Duke of Richmond ; the Bishops 

of St. David’s and Oxford most ably supported the Bill, in favour of 

which also Lords Monteagle, Grey, and Brougham spoke. The amend- 

ment of Earl Stanhope was then negatived without a division, and the 
Bill ordered to be committed. 

(Comsions.) The adjourned debate on the Protection to Life Bill 
was resumed by Mr. D. Ross, who, with Mr. M. Milnes, Mr. P. Scrope, 
Mr. Redington, Mr. D. Browne, expressed their intention to vote against 
the second reading. The Bill was supported by Mr. Shaw, Lord Ber- 
nard, and Sir R. Peel, who passed in review the arguments of preceding 
speakers, and reiterated all the earlier and more recent information 
respecting the condition of Ireland, on which Government had based 
the necessity for the measure. He next dissected with great minute- 
ness the speech of Lord G. Bentinck, and vindicated himself from the 
charges of the noble lord, especially with reference to the allegation of 
his having been instrumental in occasioning the death of Mr. Canning. 
The debate was further adjourned. The Railway Companies Dissolu- 
tion Bill was read a third time and passed, 

(Lorps.) After a lively conversation between Lord Stanley, 

June the Bishops of Oxford and St. David’s, the Earls of Hardwicke, 

15. Winchelsea, and Galloway, the House went into Committee 

on the Corn Importation Bill. The Duke of Buckingham 

moved an amendment on the first clause to perpetuate the minimised 

sliding scale. After some discussion the amendment was lost by 136 
to 102. The original clause was then agreed to. 

(Commons.) The adjourned debate on the Protection to Life Bill 
was resumed. Lord Worsley condemned the measure as a mere con- 
tinuation of the system which had for centuries been ruingysly adopted 
towards Ireland. Sir R. Inglis and Col. Verner supported the Bill. 
Mr. Colquhoun urged its inutility. Col. Sibthorpe was determined to 
vote against it. Lord J. Russell vindicated the course which he had 
taken with respect to the measure. If the House wished to maintain 
the Union, they must beware lest by consenting to this measure they 
weakened the links of connection between the two countries. Mr. B. 
D'Israeli, in opposing the Bill, made a fierce attack on Sir R. Peel, 
renewing the charges respecting Mr. Canning’s death. Sir R. Peel 
explained, after which the debate was again adjourned. 

(Lorps.) The House went into Committee on the Corn 

June Importation Bill. The Earl of Wicklow moved an amend- 

16. ment, to impose a fixed duty of 6s. a quarter. The Mar- 
quis of Clanricarde, Lord Cloncurry, Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord 
Brougham, and the Marquis of Lansdowne opposed the amendment, 
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which was supported by the Earls of Carnarvon and Winchelsea, Lord - 
Polwarth, and in a humorous speech by Lord Stanley. After some 
explanation from Lord Brougham and the Earl of Besborough the 
amendment was rejected by 140 to 107. 
Commons.) Sir C. Napier moved the second reading of 
June the Naval Civil Department Bill, which was lost by a majority 
17. of 107 to 11. Several Bills were postponed. The House 
went into Committee on the Coroners (Ireland) Bill. The 
ee of Criminal Justice Bill was read a third time and 
passed. 
(Commons.) The debate on the Protection to Life Bill was 
June resumed. Several members, having spoken, Mr. Hawes showed 
18. from returns a decrease of crime even in the counties to which 
the Bill was to be applied, and urged the House to reject it by 
such a majority as would put an end to this system of governing Ire- 
land. Lord F. Egerton supported the Bill. A further adjournment 
took place. 
(Lorps.) The Corn Importation Bill went through Com- 
June mittee, and was reported without amendments. 
19.. (Commons.) The sitting was occupied for some time with 
Sir R. Peel’s explanations regarding his opinions on the 
Catholic question and the charges brought against him with reference 
to Mr. Canning. 
(Lorps.) Lord Ashburton moved a resolution to protect 
June the cultivators of the soil from the injustice which would be. 
22. done to them if the large quantity of corn in bond should be 
suddenly released at a low duty. The Earl of Dalhousie 
opposed the motion, alleging that there was not a shadow of argument 
for the existence of the dangers alleged. After some discussion the 
motion was negatived by 70 to 47. On the question for going into 
Committee on the Customs Duties Bill, the Duke of Richmond moved 
that the Spitalfields weavers be heard by counsel at the bar against the 
proposed reduction of the duties on silk. The Earl of Dalhousie urged 
precedent against the motion. Lord Brougham supported it. The 
Earl of Ellenborough opposed it, as tending to establish a precedent 
which would prove an obstruction to all legislation. The Duke of 
Wellington, in a characteristic speech, opposed the motion, and re- 
marked on the inconvenience of any amendment on a Money Bill. 
The Duke of Richmond having protested against this doctrine, the 
House divided, for the motion 74; against it 78—the former number 
consisting of 43 present and 31 proxies; the latter of 42 present and 
36 proxies. A warm discussion followed on the subject of using proxies 
on motions like the present. Their Lordships having gone into Com- 
mittee on the Bill, Lord Stanley moved the omission of the clause 
containing the reduction of the duty on foreign timber. The Earl of 
Dalhousie defended the clause, which, on a division, was retained by 
64 to 52. The clauses up to the fifth were agreed to, and further pro- 
gress deferred, 
(Commons.) The House went into Committee of Ways and Means, 
and a resolution continuing the existing Sugar Duties one month longer 
was agreed to. The debate on the Protection to Life Bill was then re- 
sumed, and after a long discussion was again adjourned. The County 
Works Presentments (Ireland) Bill was read a third time and passed. 
(Lorps.) Their Lordships went into Committee for the 
June further consideration of the Customs Duties Bill. On arriving 
23, at the words “ butter and cheese”’ in the schedule, Earl Hard- 
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wicke moved the omission of these articles. The amendment was lost 
by a majority of 50 to 33. On dtriving at the article “silk,” the Duke 
of Richmond moved its omission from the schedule. The Committee 
divided—for the amendment 50; against it 75. 
(Commons.) Sir De Lacy Evans moved the second read- 
June ing of the Parliamentary Electors Bill, which proposed to 
24. amend the tax and rate-paying clause of the Reform Bill. 
After a short debate the Bill was lost by 94 to 53. The House 
then went into Committee on Mr. Watson’s Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill. Sir R. H. Inglis moved as an amendment that the chairman should 
leave the chair, and that the Committee should sit again that day six 
months, which, after a short debate, was carried by 120 to 40. 

!' (Lorps. ) The Earl of Ripon moved the third reading of 

June the Corn Importation Bill. A long debate followed, after 

25. which the Bill was read a third time without a division, and 
passed. On the motion for the third reading of the Customs 

Duties Bill, the Duke of Richmond moved the third reading that day 
six months. After a few wards from the Earl of Dalhousie and Lord 
Ashburton the amendment was put and negatived: the Bill was then 
read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) The adjourned debate on the second reading of the 
Protection to Life (Ireland) Bill was resumed by Mr. S. O’Brien, who 
strongly opposed the measure. Mr. C. Buller, Mr. Sheil, Mr. Cobden, 
and others having spoken, the House divided, for the amendment 292, 
for the second reading 219, leaving a majority of 73 against ministers. 

(Lorps.) The Royal Assent was given by Commission to 

June the Corn Importation Bill, the Customs Duties Bill, and 

26. several others. 

(Lorps.) The Earl of Aberdeen stated the nature of the 

June intelligence from America with respect to the settlement of 

29. the Oregon question. The Duke of Wellington announced 
the resignation of ministers, and suggested that the House 

should sit daily to pass the Sugar Duties Continuance Bill, but that no 
measure of importance should be discussed till the new ministerial 
arrangements were completed. 

(Commons.) The Sugar Duties Continuance Bill (No. 1.) was read 
a third time and passed. Sir R. Peel announced the resignation of 
ministers; promised a. qualified support to the ministry of Lord J. 
Russell ; declared for perfect equalit y in the spirit of legislation between 
England and Ireland ; paid a graceful compliment to Mr. Cobden, and 
concluded by announcing the settlement of the Oregon question. 
After a few words from Lord Palmerston and Mr. Hume the House 
adjourned for a few days. 

July (Lorps.) The Royal Assent was given by commission to 
several Bills. The Bankruptcy Acts Amendment Bill was 
read a third time and 

(Commons.) Lord J. Russell and several other members 

July of the new Government took their seats after being re-elected. 

_ 13. The Highways Bill was withdrawn. Lord J. Russell stated 

that it was the intention of Government to proceed with the 
Poor Removal Bill, omitting the clause relating to union settlement. 
On the motion for going into a Committee of Supply Lord Ingestre 
brought forward the subject of Capt. Warner’s inventions. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Chas. Wood) having stated that the 
Government were willing to appoint a Committee to — the 
matter, the subject dropped. 
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Jul (Lorps.) A discussion of a lively nature was raised by 

1 fel Lord Brougham on the subject of the salaries of the Lords 

Chief Justices. 
(Lorps.) The Marquis of Lansdowne moved the restora- 

July tion of the omitted clauses in the Hardinge and Gough An- 

16. nuity Bills. The Duke of Richmond opposed the motion. 

Some discussion followed, after which the motion was carried 
by 47 to 18. ; 

(Commons.) Lord J. Russell stated the course to be pursued with 
respect to several measures before the House. Mr. T. Duncombe com- 
plained of want of explicitness in the statement of Lord J. Russell. 
Lord J. Russell entered into a long explanation, in which he stated 
that he would act on the principles which he had always avowed. Mr. 
B. Osborne was dissatisfied with the noble lord’s statement respecting 
the Established Church in Ireland, which he considered a disgrace to 
a civilized country. The Poor Removal Bill was committed pro formd, 
and ordered to be reprinted with alterations. 

(Lorps.) The Marquis of Lansdowne laid on the table 

July the treaty for the settlement of the Oregon territory. The 

17. Earl of Dalhousie moved a series of resolutions on the subject 
of railway gauges, which were agreed to. 

(Commons.) Lord Palmerston laid on the table the Oregon treaty. 
On the motion for going into aCommittee of Supply, Mr. Ewart moved 
the first of a series of resolutions on the subject of educational estimates. 
An interesting debate followed, in which, after several members had 
spoken, Lord J. Russell’ expressed his acquiescence in the desire that 
an annual statement should be made on the state and prospects of 
education. He was convinced that a scheme of instruction at once 
comprehensive and liberal was due to the necessity of the population. 
The motion was negatived without a division. The Western Australia 
Bill and the New Zealand Loan Bill were severally read a third time 
and passed. 

(Lorps.) Earl Powis moved the second reading of the 

July Bill to prevent the union of the Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor. 

20. The Marquis of Lansdowne moved the second reading that 

day three months. The Bill was supported by the Bishops of 

London, Bangor, Salisbury, and Oxford, and by the Earl of Eldon. 

It was opposed by Lords Vivian and Stanley, the Bishop of Norwich, 

and Earl Grey.’ On a division the second reading was carried by 38 
to 28. ; 

(Commons.) The House having gone into Committee of Ways and 
Means, Lord J. Russell stated the nature of the Government proposal 
for the settlement of the sugar duties, as ultimately carried. In order 
to supply the demand for labour in the West Indies, it was proposed to 
allow contracts to be entered into with the negroes at Sierra Leone for 

one year. After some remarks from Mr. Goulburn, Lord G. Bentinck 
expressed his intention to oppose the resolutions when they were 
brought in. The resolution was put and passed pro formd. The re- 
mainder of the sitting was occupied with the navy estimates in Com- 
mittee, on which Mr. Villiers raised a discussion or flogging in the 
navy. Mr. Ewart made a motion on transportation to Van Diemen’s 
Land, which was subsequently withdrawn, as was also a motion made 
by Sir C, Napier on naval architecture. 
. (Lorps.) Lord Brougham postponed: his motion on the 
July slave trade. On the motion of Earl Powis the Bill for pre- 
23. venting the union of the Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor was 
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read a third time. In consequence of a question having arisen whether 
the Queen’s consent was not nectssary, the motion for passing the Rill 
was postponed. The Religious Opinions Bill, on the motion of Lord 
Lyndhurst, went through Committee. 

(Commons.) Mr. O’Connell gave notice that early next session he 
should move for a Select Committee on the effects of the union between 
Great Britain and Ireland. On the question for going into Committee 
on the Poor Removal Bill being put, Mr. Wodehouse moved that it be 
committed that day six months. Mr. Hume seconded the motion, 
which, after considerable discussion, was rejected by 112 to 36. The 
Bill then passed through Committee. ae 

(Lorps.) The St. Asaph and Bangor Sees Bill was passed. 

July The Lord Chancellor read two letters from Lord Hardinge, 

24. acknowledging the vote of thanks to the army of the Sutlej. 

The Coal-whippers Bill was read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) The House having gone into Committee on the Sugar 
Duties Continuance Bill (No. 2), Lord G. Bentinck moved as amend- 
ment that the existing duties continue till July, 1847, instead of till the 
5th of September, 1846, as proposed by the Bill. The amendment was 
rejected by 121 to 38. The Bill then passed through Committee. 

(Lorvs.) The Royal Assent was given by commission to 
July 83 Bills. Lord Brougham presented a petition from Thomas 
27. Clarkson against the slave trade, and made a speech against 
the proposal of the Government for the settlement of the 

sugar duties. 

(Commons.) On the order of the day for going into Committee to 
consider the Government resolution on the sugar duties, Lord G. Ben- 
tinck moved an amendment. In doing so he disclaimed all hostility 
tothe ministry. He denied that there was any probability of a short 
supply of sugar. The Chancellor of the Exchequer affirmed the ne- 
cessity for the proposed Bill, both for the purposes of revenue and ob- 
taining a supply of sugar. Slave-grown cotton, coffee, and tobacco 
were imported: why not admit slave-grown sugar also? To exclude 
the produce of slave labour was impracticable and impossible. Sir R. 
Inglis, Lord Sandon, Mr. G. Berkeley, and Mr. Hope having addressed 
the House, Sir R. Peel, in a speech of considerable length, stated that 
he should, though reluctantly, support the ministerial proposal, as he 
did not see how the Government could be carried on if the present 
ministry were compelled to resign. After a few words from Sir T. D. 
Acland in favour of the amendment, the debate was adjourned. 

Tul (Lorps,) The Railway Gauge Regulation Bill was read a 

28° second time, as was also the Small Debts Bill, the objects of 
* which were fully stated by the Lord Chancellor. 

(Commons.) The adjourned debate on Lord G. Bentinck’s amend- 
ment was resumed by Mr. P. Miles, who regarded the ministerial 
scheme as calculated to aggravate the horrors of the slave trade. Mr. 
Borthwick declared his intention to vote for the Government resolu- 
tions, The Marquis of Granby urged that with an abundant supply 
of free labour the West Indies could supply all the sugar the country 
required. After a few words from Sir. J. Oswald and Mr. Hume, Sir. 
J. Reid stated that under the idea that the present measure would 
become law, a meeting had been that day held, at which it was agreed 
not to send out the usual supplies requisite for the cultivation of the 
estates in the West Indies. Mr. Bernal said they must be prepared to 
carry out the principles of free trade completely; but did not think the 
Government proposal beneficial to the colonies, He recommended the 
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equalization of the duties on colonial spirits. Mr. D’Israeli analysed 

the arguments for and against the ministerial proposal at great length. 

Lord J. Russell having replied, the House divided—for Lord G. Ben- 
tinck’s amendment 135; against it 265, giving a majority of 130. 

(Commons.) Mr. Hume withdrew the Charitable Trusts 

July Bill. Mr. Wyse moved the recommittal of the Art Unions 

29. Bill, which, after a lively debate, was carried by a majority of 

50 to 18. The Bill was then recommitted, and the report 

received forthwith. 

(Lorps.) The Railway Gauge Regulation Bill passed 

July through Committee, and was reported without amendments. 

30. The Religious Disabilities Bill was read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) Some conversation arose on the subject of the restora- 
tion of the Repeal magistrates. The Poor Removal Bill was, after-a 
short debate, read a third time. The Arts Union Bill was read a third 
time and passed. 

(Lorps.) The Sugar Duties Continuation Bill (No. 2) was 

July read athird time and passed, as was also the Railway Gauge 

31. Regulation Bill. Lord Monteagle moved an address to the 
Queen on promoting industry in Ireland, which, after some 
debate, was withdrawn. 

(Commons.) Lord J. Russell stated that the Commander-in-Chief 
had taken the subject of flogging in the army under his consideration, 
with a view to regulate the exercise of the power. The House went 
into a Committee of Ways and Means, through which the resolution on 
the sugar duties passed, with but little discussion and without a division. 

(Lorps.) The Royal Assent was given by commission to 

4ug. several Bills) The Small Debts Bill passed through Committee. 
3. The Baths and Washhouses Bill was read a second time, as 
were also the Militia Ballot Suspension and several other Bills. 

(Commons.) Mr. Green brought up the report on the resolutions on 
the sugar duties, which were confirmed. Capt. Layard moved an address 
to the Crown on the subject of enlistment in the army, which, after a 
debate, was withdrawn. 

(Lorps.) The Art Unions Bill was read a second time. 

Aug. The Small Debts Bill was reported. The Marriage Act 

4. Amendment (Ireland) Bill was read a second time. 
(Commons.) The House met at 12 o'clock. Mr. Mac- 
Aug. kinnon moved the second reading of the Public Cemeteries 
5. Bill, of which he described the objects and machinery. Sir 
G. Grey suggested that the matter should be left to the Govern- 
ment: the motion was accordingly withdrawn. 
(Lorps.) The Small Debts Bill was read a third time and 

Aug. passed. The Joint Stock Banks Bill was read a second time ; 

6, the Chester Writs Bill a second and a third time, and passed. 
The Poor Removal Bill was read a second time. 

(Commons.) Lord J. Russell moved the second reading of the 
Religious Opinions Bill, of which he explained the objects. Mr. 
Estcourt moved the second reading that day three months. After some 
discussion the amendment was lost by 79 to 10. The Court of Common 
Pleas Bill was read a third time and passed. The Baths and Wash- 
houses (Ireland) Bill was read a third time and passed. 

(Lorps.) The Baths and Washhouses (Ireland) Bill, and 

Aug. the Common Pleas Bill, were read a first time. The Art 

7. Unions Bill, and the Baths and Washhouses a were read a 
third time and passed., 
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(Commons.) Lord J. Russell stated, on the subject of flogging in 
the army, that the maximum punishment had been fixed by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at fifty lashes. Dr. Bowring moved the immediate 
abolition of flogging in the army. After a debate the motion was 
negatived by 90 to 37. Mr. B. Osborne moved that it be unlawful to 
flog soldiers, save for offences committed on a line of march, which was 
negatived by 81 to 25. 

(Commons.) The Sugar Duties Bill, the Fisheries (Ireland) 

Aug. Bill, and the Exclusive Privilege of Trading Abolition (Ire- 

8. land) Bill, were read a third time and passed. A debate was 

raised by Mr. Villiers on an alleged oversight in the Corn Bill, 

by a clause of which the duty on rye, beans, and peas was to be regulated 

as under the former Act, while the schedule directed that the duties 
should be regulated by the average price of barley. 

(Lorps.) The Earl of Clarendon, in an able speech, moved 

Aug. the first reading of the Sugar Duties Bill. He was followed 

10. by Lord Stanley, who moved the second reading that day three 
months. After considerable discussion, the amendment was 
withdrawn, and the Bill read a first time. 

(Commons.) In Committee of Ways and Means, on the motion for 
reducing the duty on rum from 9s. 4d. to 8s. 6d., Mr. Mackinnon pro- 
posed the equalization of duties on colonial and British spirits. The 
motion was ultimately withdrawn, and the resolutions were agreed to. 
Mr. Labouchere moved the second reading of the Arms (Ireland) Bill. 
Mr. Hume moved an amendment, which was rejected by 56 to 23. It 
was subsequently agreed to strike out some clauses in Committee. 

4 (Lorps.) Lord Beaumont raised an interesting debate on 

_ the violation of the Treaty of Vienna, by the Austrian occu- 

* pation of Cracow. 

(Commons.) The Deodands Abolition Bill (No. 2) was read a third 
time and passed. : 

(Commons.) In Committee on the Religious Opinions Bill 

Aug. Mr. Escott moved an amendment on the first clause, which 

12. waslost by 53 to 10. The Bill then passed through Committee. 

The Railway Gauge Regulation Bill was read a third time and 

In Committee on the Rateable Property (Ireland) Bill the 

clauses up to 33 were agreed to. The Commons Inclosure Bill was 
read a third time and passed. 

(Lorps.) Several Bills received the Royal Assent. The 
'. Aug. Deodands Abolition Bill (No. 2) was read a second time. 

13. The Poor Removal Bill and the Highway Rates Bill were 

reported. The Earl of Clarendon moved the second reading 

of the Sugar Duties Bill. The Bishop of Oxford, in an eloquent speech, 

moved an amendment, which was supported by the Bishop of London. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne replied, and their lordships voted the 
second reading by 28 to 10. 

(Commons.) The Religious Opinions Bill was read a third time and 
passed, as was also the Drainage of Lands Bill. | 

(Lorps.) The several Bills on the table were advanced a 

Aug. stage. Earl Grey explained the objects of the Waste Lands ~ 

14. (Australia) Bill, which was read a second time. 

(Commons.) Mr. Hawes stated that the question of grant- 
ing a representative Government to Van Diemen’s Land was under the 
consideration of the Ministry. In Committee of Supply a vote of 
20,0007. for commencing the alterations at Buckingham Palace was 
opposed, but ultimately carried by 55 to 6. Mr. Villiers moved for a 
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Committee of the whole House to correct by a resolution the error in 
the Corn Bill before noticed. Lord G. Bentinck opposed the motion, 
which was by leave withdrawn. 

(Commons.) On the motion for the third reading of the 

Aug. British Possessions Bill, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

15. stated his intention to bring up a clause to prevent the colonial 
legislatures from levying unfair discriminating duties on 
British imports. Lord G. Bentinck opposed the Bill, and moved the 
third reading that day three months. The amendment was negatived 
by 47 to 8. The Bill was then read a third time and passed. 
(Lorps.) Lord Redesdale brought under the notice of the 
4ug. House the report of the visitors of Maynooth College. The 
17. Sugar Duties Bill, the Poor Removal Bill, and several others, 
were read a third time and passed, 
' (Commons.) Lord J. Russell announced the withdrawal of the Irish 
Arms Act Continuance Bill. In Committee on the Public Works 
Bill Lord J. Russell stated his views respecting the existing distress in 
Ireland. Lord G. Bentinck drew attention to the state of the carrying 
‘trade between Great Britain and the Spanish colonies. Mr. Hume 
made a motion respecting the affairs of Cracow, which was ultimately 
withdrawn. 
(Lorps.) The royal assent was given to the Sugar Duties 

Aug. “and several other Bills. The Exclusive Privilege of Trading 

18. Abolition Bill was read a second time, as were also the Drain. 
age of Lands and the Commons Inclosure Bills. i 

(Commons.) Lord G. Bentinck brought under the notice of th 
House the recent appointment to the Chief-Justiceship of Bombay, 
in which he accused Lord Lyndhurst and the Earl of Ripon of having 
made an exchange of patronage for private purposes. The Small Debts 
Bill was committed pro formd, in order that certain amendments might 
be added. The Naval and Military Departments Bill was read a third 
time and passed. 

(Commons.) The Insolvent Debtors Act Amendment Bill 

Aug. was read a second time. Lord G. Bentinck retracted certain 

19. statements which he had made the previous day respecting 

Lofd Lyndhurst. 

A (Lorps.) Lord Lyndhurst replied to the charges made 

oor against him by Lord G. Bentinck. The British Possessions 

- “"* Bill and the Public Works (Ireland) Bill were read a second 
time. 

(Commons.) Lord Courtenay brought up the report of the Andover 
Committee, which was ordered to be printed. The Customs Duties 
Bill, the object of which was to remedy certain omissions in the Tariff, 
was read a third time and passed, as was also the New Zealand Govern- 
ment Bill. The Marriages Act Amendment Bill was read a third time 
and passed. 

A (Lorps.) The Commons amendments to the Death by Acci- 

ot. dent Compensation Bill were agreed’to. The Exclusive Pri- 
*  vilege of ‘Trading Bill was read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) The Attorney-General having moved the second read- 
ing of the Patent Commission Bill, Lord G. Bentinck, in noticing Lord 
Lyndhurst’s attack upon him in the Lords, made another charge against 
the learned Lord im reference to the presentation to the living of Nocton 
and other appointments. 

Aug. (Lorps.) Lord Lyndhurst gave an explanation respecting 

22. the further charges made against him by Lord G. Bentinck. 
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A great many Bills were read a third time and passed, among which 
were the Public Works (No. 3) Bill, the Ejectments Bill, and the 
Baths and Washhouses Bill. 

.(Commons.) A great number of Bills were read a third time and 
passed ; among which were the following Irish Bills—the Public Works 
(Nos. 4 and 5), the Leases, the Poor Employment, and the Constabu- 
lary Bills. Mr. Duncombe moved an address to the Crown on the ad- 
ministration of the Post-Office, which led to some discussion, and was 
ultimately withdrawn. 

Au (Lorps.) The Rateable Property (Ireland) Bill. went 
on * through Committee. The Constabulary and the Poor Em- 
* ployment Bills were severally read a second time. 
(Commons.) The Railway Board Bill was read a third time and 
passed. Lord G. Bentinck called the attention of the House to the 
state of affairs between Mexico and the United States. 
(Lorps.) The Earl of Ripon made a very vehement defence 
Aug. of his conduct with respect to the presentation to the living 
25. of Nocton. The Customs Bill, the Ejectments (Ireland) Bill, 
the Rateable Property and the Drainage Bills were severally read a third 
time and passed. 
(Commons.) Mr. Hume drew attention to the proceedings of the 
Poor Law Commissioners, and moved an address to the Crown on the 
subject. After a few remarks from Sir G. Grey, the motion was with- 
drawn. Mr. D. Browne brought the subject of the distress in Mayo 
under the notice of the House. The Small Debts Bill and the Waste 
Lands (Australia) Bill were read a third time and passed. 
(Lorps.) ‘The royal assent was given by commission to the 
Aug. New Zealand Government Bill; and the following Bills, all re- 
26. lating to Ireland—the Poor Employment Bill, the Public 
Works (4 and 5) Bills, the Constabulary Bill, the Leases Bill, 
and the Ejectments Bill—were severally read a third time and passed. 
(Commons.) Mr. Wakley moved an address to the Queen for a Com- 


mission of Inquiry into the mismanagement of the lunatic asylum at 
Haydock Lodge. Sir G, Grey had no desire to conceal the facts of this 
case, The Commissioners of Lunacy, he said, were most anxious to 
give every protection to pauper lunatics. He would wish to super- 
sede the motion bya Royal Commission. The motion was then with- 
drawn. 


(Lorps.) The Commons’ amendments to the Small Debts 
Aug. Bill were agreedto. The Railway Board Bill was read a third 
27, time and passed. The failure of the potato-crop and the ra- 
pidly approching dearth of provisions in Ireland were alluded 
to by Lord Roden. Lord Monteagle, the Duke of Grafton, and the 
Earl of Clarendon having made a few remarks on the same subject, the 
House adjourned, 
(Lorps.) Their Lordships met at three o'clock, The royal 
Aug. ‘assent was given by commission to a great number of Bills; 
_ 28. among which were the New Zealand Government, the Small 
Debts, the British Possessions Bills, and the several Bills relat- 
ing to Ireland. The Lord Chancellor read Her Majesty’s speech, which 
was an expression of satisfaction with the manner in which the great 
measures of the Session had been carried, of congratulation on the 
settlement of the Oregon dispute, and on the victorious and happy con- 
clusion of the war in India. The recurrence of the failure in the potato- 
crop, the measures taken to give increased employment, and the dimi- 
nution of crime in Ireland, formed the concluding topics, 
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XI.—PRIVATE BILLS OF THE SESSION OF 

PARLIAMENT, 1846. 

(9 and 10 Victorie.) 

I. Abstract of the Petitions and Private Bills for the Session 
1846 


Petitions presented to the Commons and Bills brought from the Lords 820 
Bills read a first time . . 698 


Bills read asecond time . ° 681 
Bills read a third time ‘ 485 
Bills which received the Royal Assent. 455 


The number of Bills was 576 more than in 1845, and the dante which 


received the Royal Assent was 212 more, or nearly double. # 
II. Comparative Classification of Bills for Ten Years :— _ 
Bills Passed. 1837.| 1838,] 1839, 1840, 1841,| 1942,| 1843, 1944.| i843.| 18:6. 
“Agriculture . | 12} 21) 22) 15) 25} 12] 15} 11 6; 10 
Companies . . 6; 2}; 38] 14} 10} 10 5; 10 9| 10 
Improvement of 
| 42] 46) 46] 44) 34] 49] 25) 50) 79 
Internal Commu- 4 
63| 46] 49} 59| 48) 50| 42] 51) 127| 277 
Navigation, 8] 8| 13} 18] 12] 16) 15] 25 
Private Regulation. | 51} 33] 43) 43] 36] 47| 28! 47] 38) 54 a 
Totals . | 192] 152/171 187] 176/171 | 151! 161| 245 | 455 a 
Average number of Private Bills passed annually from 1837 to 1841 a 
inclusive, 176; and from 1842 to 1846 inclusive, 235. 4 ; 
III. Abstract of Petitions and Private Bills, Session 1846 :-— ia 
I, AGRICULTURE — Petitions. Passed. 4 
III, ImprovEMENT oF Towns AND Districts :— 
1. General Improvements 35 25 
2. Gas e 22 18 is 
4. Bridges, Churches, Cemetery, &e. . - 13 10 th 
unicipal Regulation ° . 5 


IV. Internat ComMunicaTION 
2. Railway: $ e e 578 272 
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Petitious. Passed. 
V. Navieation, &c. :— 
1. Harbours, Piers, and Docks . 23 15 
2. Rivers and Canals ‘ : 14 10 4 
37 25 12 
VI. Private ReGutation 55 54 


Totals . . 820 435 365 


I, AcricuLTtuRE AND Draininc.—Cambridge.—For inclosing Janis in 
the parish of Willingham, in the county of Cambridge, and for draining 
and embanking certain fen lands and low grounds in the said parish. 

Lincoln.—F or better draining and improving certain low, marsh, and fen 
lands lying between Boston Haven and Boum, in the county of Lincoln, and 
for further improving the navigation through such lands. 

Norfolk.—For inclosing and reclaiming from the sea certain tracts of 
land forming a part of the Great Estuary called “ The Wash,” between 
the counties of Norfolk and Lincoln, 

For reclaiming from the sea, embanking and improving, the Salthouse 
Sands, in the manor of Plain Furness, in the county palatine of Lancaster. 

York.—For improving the drainage of the valleys of the Rye and Der- 
went, in the north and east ridings of the county of York, 

Scotland.—For repealing an act of the Parliament of Scotland passed in 
the sixth session of the first Parliament of King William (1696), intituled 
*« An Act in favour of the Heritors adjacent to the Pow of Inchaffray ;” and 
for more effectually draining and improving Lands adjacent to the River 
or Stream called the Pow of Inchaffray, in the county of Perth. 

Ireland.—For amending two several acts passed respectively in the second 
and seventh years of the reign of her nt Majesty, for draining and 
embanking certain lands in Lough Swilly and Lough Foyle, in the counties 
of Donegal and Londonderry. 

For embanking and reclaiming from the sea certain lands now under 
water or subject to be overflowed by the tide in the Estuary or Back Strand 
of Tramore, in the county of*Waterford. 

II, Companies.—To incorporate a company by the name of “ The Me- 
tropolitan Sewage Manure Company.” 

To incorporate the British Guarantee Association. 

To incorporate the members of the institution called “The Royal Asylum 
of Saint Ann’s Society,” and to enable them the better to carry on their 
charitable designs. 

For forming and regulating ‘‘ The Electric Telegraph Company,” and 
to enable the said company to work certain letters patent. 

For incorporating the ‘‘ Caledonian Insurance Company ;” for enabling 
the said company to sue and be sued, to take and to hold property; for 
confirming the rules and regulations of the said company ; and for other 
purposes relating thereto. ‘ 

For incorporating the ecu of the Sheffield General Cemetery, in 
the township of Ecclesall Bierlow, in the parish of Sheffield, in the west. 
riding of the county of York, and for enlarging and improving the said 
cemetery ; and for other purposes connected therewith. 

To incorporate the members of the Most Honourable and Loyal Society 
of Ancient Britons, commonly called the Welsh Charity School, and to 
enable them the better to carry on their charitable designs. 
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For better raising and more securely constituting the fund for the relief 
of widows and children of burgh and parochial schoolmasters in Scotland. 4 

To amend an act passed in the fifth year of the reign of his Majesty q 
King George the Fourth, for granting certain powers and authorities to the if 
Australian Agricultural Company. 

To grant certain powers to the New Zealand Company. 


III, ImpRovEMENTS OF Towns AND Districts :— General Improvements. 
—To alter, amend, and enlarge the powers and provisions of an act passed a 
in the first year of the reign of her present Majesty, intituled “ An act to 2 
enable the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough of Liverpool to .; 
open and widen certain streets and places, and otherwise to improve the 
same; and to enable the said mayor, aldermen, and burgesses to appropriate 
certain lands, tenements, and hereditaments for public purposes, and also 
to erect public buildings.” 

For the improvement of the sewerage and drainage of the borough of 
Liverpool, and for making further provisions for the sanitary regulation of 


the said borough. . > 
For making certain new streets or thoroughfares, and widening and im- a 
proving certain other streets or thoroughfares, within the town and borough a 


of Sheffield, in the county of York. 
For the better and more effectual ascertaining, assessing, collecting, and 


Jévying the poor rate, and all other rates and assessments, in the parish of 8 
Carshalton, in the county of Surrey, and for the better management of the ef 
business and affairs of the said parish; and for other purposes relating aN 
thereto. 
An act for altering, amending, and enlarging the several acts relating to of 
the improvement of Birkenhead, Claughton-cum-Grange, and part of Oxton, i 
in the county of Chester. a 
For improving the borough of Leicester. ig 
For paving, lighting, watching, watering, cleansing, regulating, and a 
otherwise improving the town of Southport, in the county palatine of Lan- 4 
> and for establishing and regulating a market and market places Wi 
therein. 
For extending the limits of the burgh of Helensburgh, in the county of a 
Dumbarton, for lighting and cleansing the same, for establishing a police a 
therein, and for other purposes relating thereto. a 
To erect and constitute the parishes of Old and New Monkland, and 
parts of the parishes of Bothwell and Shotts, in the county of Lanark, into RS 
oue police district, for the establishment of an efficient police force therein , Zt 
and for other purposes relating thereto. 4 
For regulating the repair and maintenance of the roads and streets a 


within the town of Leith, and the assessments payable in respect thereof. 

For further regulating the repair and maintenance of the roads, streets, 
and bridges within the middle district of the county of Edinburgh, and the 
—- payable in respect thereof; and for other purposes relating 
thereto. 

For erecting the town or village of Ardrossan and places adjacent, in the 
county of Ayr, into a burgh of barony; for paving, lighting, and cleansing 
the same ; for establishing a police therein ; and for other purposes relating 


thereto. 


For better lighting, paving, cleansing, draining, regulating, and improv-. 5 
ing the borough of Bury, in the county palatine of Lancaster, a for ‘ 
otherwise promoting the health and convenience of the inhabitants. 

For paving, lighting, cleansing, and otherwise improving the town of 
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Wath-upon-Dearne, in the county of York, and for removing and prevent- 
ing nuisances and annoyances therein, 

For enabling the Warden and College of the Souls of All Faithfut 
People deceased of Oxford to grant building and improving leases of their 
estates in the county of Middlesex. 

To extend the powers of the commissioners of wide streets, Dublin, to 
tare and improve certain streets and passages in the city and county of 
Dublin. 

For better assessing and collecting the poor rates, highway rates, borough 
rates, county rates, lighting, watching, and cleansing rates, and all other 

ochial rates, on small tenements, in the parish of Aston juxta Birming- 
in the county of Warwick. a 

For better assessing and collecting the poor rates, lighting and watching 
and church rates, in the parish of Aylesbury, and the highway rates in the 
township of Aylesbury and hamlet of Walton respectively, in the county 
of Buckingham. 

For paving the footways in the town of Sittingbourne, in the parish of 
Sittingbourne, in the county of Kent, and for lighting the streets, and for 
the removal and prevention of nuisances and annoyances within the said 

ish. 

PeFor paving, lighting, watching, cleansing, regulating, and otherwise im- 
proving the town of Tunbridge Wells, in the counties of Kent and Sussex. 

To repeal an act of the fifty-second year of the reign of King George the 
Third, for lighting and watching the road leading from Newington Butts to the 
Nag’s Head, on the Wandsworth Road, and other places communicating 
therewith, in Lambeth, Clapham, and Battersea, in Surrey ; and for making 
other provisions for lighting and improving the said road, and other places 
adjacent or near thereto. 

For sewering, draining, and lighting of the hamlet of Brighouse, in the 
township of Hipperholme-cum-Brighouse, in the parish of Halifax, in the 
west riding of the county of York. 

For paving, cleansing, draining, and improving the town of Bromsgrove, 
for opening a new street therein, and in the parish of Stoke Prior, both in 
the county of Worcester, and for the better assessing and collecting the 
poor, church, and highway rates within the parish of Bromsgrove. 

To amend the Cambridge Improvement Acts, and to exempt the Eastern 
Counties Railway Company from certain tolls thereby imposed. 

For widening, altering, and improving certain streets within the city of 
York ; and for other — 

For better lighting and improving the borough of Belfast. 

Gas.—For better supplying with gas the town and borough of Sunderland, 
and the tetra 5 thereof, in the county of Durham. 

For incorporating the Rotherham Gas Light and Coke Company, and 
for better supplying the parish of Rotherham, in the west riding of the 
county of York, with gas. 

To enable the Bilston Gas Light and Coke Company to light with gas 

~the town of Bilston, and certain other townships, parishes, and places, in 
the county of Stafford. 

For better supplying with gas the townships of Bilton with Harrogate and 
Pannal, and certain parts of the townships of Knaresborough and Scriven 
with Tentergate, adjacent thereto or intermixed therewith, all in the west 
riding of the county of York. 

For lighting with gas the borough of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and for 
varying and extending the powers of the several acts for regulating and im- 
proving the said borough. 
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For lighting with gas the town and borough of Stockton and other places, 
in the counties of Durham and York. 


‘ — supplying with gas the city of Worcester and the suburbs q 
ereof, 

For enabling the Taunton Gas Light and Coke Company, incorporated 
by the Taunton Gas Act, 1845, to borrow additional money for the pur- 


poses of the company, and for confirming a purchase made by them; and 
for other purposes. 4 


For better supplying with gas the town and borough of Stafford, and the 


several parishes and townships of Saint Mary and Saint Chad, in Stafford, 4 
—_ hurch, Hopton and Coton, and Tillington, all in the county of a 
ord. ; 


For lighting with gas and supplying with water the town of Hartlepool, a 
and the neighbourhood thereof, in the county of Durham. PS 


For better supplying with gas and water the town and parish of Kendal, 3 
in the county of Westmoreland. 


For lighting with gas the parish and borough of Great Grimsby, in the 4 
county of Lincoln. 
For supplying and lighting the town of Hamilton and places adjacent 


thereto with gas. a 
For lighting with gas the town of Middleton and its vicinity, in the 4g 
county of Lancaster. 

For granting more effectual powers for lighting with gas the town of Bury a 
and the neighbourhood thereof, in-the parish of Bury, in the county palatine a 
of Lancaster. os 
- For lighting with gas the town and parish of Radcliffe and the township B * 
of Pilkington, or parts thereof, in the county palatine of Lancaster. : 

For the better supplying with gas the royal burgh of Dundee, suburbs F 
thereof, and places adjacent, in the county of Forfar. a 

For lighting with gas the town of Downpatrick, in the county of Down. HS 

Water.—For incorporating the Gravesend and Milton Waterworks Com- a 
pany, and for more effectually supplying the inhabitants of the town and qa 


parishes of Gravesend and Milton-next-Gravesend, and the parish of North- : 
fleet, in the county of Kent, with water. : 

For granting more effectual powers for supplying with water the town of ' 
Bury, and the several townships of Walmsley-cum-Shuttleworth, Bury, % 
and Elton, all in the parish of Bury, in the county palatine of Lancaster. a 

To amend the provisions of two several acts passed in the third and eighth i 
years of his Majesty King George the Fourth, for supplying with water the 
town of Liverpool and Harrington and Toxteth Park, in the county palatine 
of Lancaster. 
<- For better supplying with water the town and borough of Sunderland, and 
the neighbourhood thereof, in the county of Durham. 

For better supplying with water the inhabitants of the city of Lincoln, 
and certain parishes and places adjacent thereto, in the county of Lincoln. 

For the better supplying with water the town and borough of Warring- 
ton, or parts thereof, in the counties of Lancaster and Chester, and the 
townships of Latchford and Appleton in the last-mentioned county. 

For supplying with water the hamlets or places of High and Low Harro- 
gate, in the several townships of Knaresborough, Pannal, Bilton-with-Har- 


rogate, and Scriven-with-Tentergate, in the parishes of Knaresborough and + 
Pannal, in the west riding of the county of York, : 
To enable the Company of Proprietors of the Manchester and Salford iB 
Waterworks to raise a further sum of money. { 
For more effectually supplying with water the city of Bath, and several di 


parishes and places adjacent thereto. 
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For better supplying with water the town and borough of Newport, in the 
county of Monmouth. 

For supplying with water the city of Bristol, and certain parishes ad- 
jacent thereto, in the counties of Gloucester and Somerset. 

For better paving, lighting, cleansing, regulating, and improving the 
town of Burnley, in the county palatine of Lancaster, and for better suppl y- 
ing the inhabitants thereof with water. 

For better supplying with water the town and environs of Boston, in the 
county of Lincoln. 

For better supplying with water the city and neighbourhood of York. 
For more effectually supplying water to the inhabitants of the town of 
Bolton, and several townships and places adjoining or near thereto, in the 
county of Lancaster. 

For the better supplying with water the town or village of Heywood, and 
places adjacent thereto, in the county palatine of Lancaster. 

For better supplying with water the town and parish of Chorley, in the 
county palatine of Lancaster. 

For supplying with water the towns of Airdrie and Coatbridge, and 
places adjacent, in the county of Lanark. 

To enable the Company of Proprietors of the Glasgow Waterworks to 
introduce an additional supply of water to the city and suburbs of Glasgow. 

For further and better supplying with water the barony or regality of 
Gorbals and places adjacent. 

For supplying with water the town of Kilmarnock, suburbs thereof, and 
places adjacent. 

Cemeteries and Churches—For establishing a general cemetery for the 
interment of the dead in the neighbourhood of the towns of Plymouth, 
Devonport, and Stonehouse, in the county of Devon. 

For establishing a cemetery at Birmingham in the county of Warwick. 
For the maintenance of the cemeteries at Golden Bridge and Prospect, in 
the county of Dublin, and to create a perpetual succession in the governing 
body or committee for managing the same, 

To provide for the repair of the parish church of South Leith, in the 
county of Edinburgh, and for the administration of the property and re- 
venues thereof; to alter the existing mode of electing a minister to the 
second charge of the said church and parish ; to confirm the proceedings 
of the heritors of the said parish relating to the purchase of a suitable house 
as a manse; and to effect other objects in connexion with the said church 
and parish. 

Markets, Bridges, &c.—For providing an enlarged site for rebuilding the 
coal market in the city of London, and for widening the avenues in the 
vicinity thereof, and for effecting other improvements in the said city. 

To repeal, alter, and amend the several acts relating to Billingsgate 
Market, in the city of London. 

To alter, amend, and enlarge the powers and provisions of an act passed 
in the second and third years of the reign of her present Majesty, intituled 
“ Anact for maintaining and regulating the Market in the parish of Sid- 
mouth, in the county of Devon.” 

For regulating the markets and fairs in the borough and town of Yeovil, 
in the county of Somerset. 

For building a bridge across the river Medway at Rochester, in the 
county of Kent, with approaches thereto; for taking down the present 
bridge, and for amending the acts relating to the same. . 

For providing market places and for regulating the markets and fairs in’ 
the borough of Manchester, in the county palatine of Lancaster. 
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Municipal Regulation.—For the regulation of the several quays within the 
city of London. 

For more effectually regulating the Salford Hundred Court, for extending 
the jurisdiction and powers of the said court, and for establishing and con- 
stituting it as a court of record, 

For appointing a stipendiary justice for the borough of Wolverhampton. 

To extend the municipal boundaries of the city of Glasgow; to amend 
the acts relating to the police and statute labour of the said city and ad- 
joining districts; and for other purposes in relation to the municipality and 
police of the said city. 

For regulating the municipal government and police of the royal burgh 
of Rothesay. 

Communication :—Roads.—For enabling the trustees of the Enfield 
Chase Road to make a deviation or alteration of the said road from a point 
near the sixteenth milestone, in the parish of North Mims, to the town of 
Hatfield, in the county of Hertford. 

For repairing, improving, and maintaining certain roads leading from the 
borough of New Woodstock to Rollright Lane, and other roads connected 
therewith, in the county of Oxford. 

For maintaining the road from Deanburn, in the county of Haddington, 
through Greenlaw, in the county of Berwick, to Cornhill, in the county of 
Durham, with branches from Carfrae Mill through Lauder, from Orange 
Lane to Swinton, and from Coldstream to Mount Pleasant, all in the county 
of Berwick; and for maintaining the bridge over the river Tweed at Cold- 
stream. 

To enlarge the term and powers of an act made in the sixth year of the 
reign of his Majesty King George the Fourth, for repairing and maintaining 
the road from Whiteburn, upon the turnpike road from Edinburgh to Green- 
law, passing through Thornydike and Westruther to Choicelee, upon the 
turnpike road from Greenlaw to Dunse, all in the county of Berwick, 

For more effectually maintaining and repairing certain roads in the 
counties of Banff, Aberdeen, and Elgin. 

The Acts passed for RaiLways, which amount to 272, are noticed under the 
article on the Railways of Great Britain, ante. 


V. Navication.—Piers, Docks, Ports, §c.—For making a pier from 


the Common Hard, at the eastern or Portsmouth side of the harbour of © 


Portsmouth, in the parish of Portsea, in the county of Southampton. 

For enabling the trustees of the Liverpool Docks to construct additional 
wet docks and other works, and to raise a further sum of money; and. for 
extending and amending the acts relating to the docks and harbour of 
Liverpool. 

For constructing docks and other works at Coble Dean, in the county 
of Northumberland, and in the borough and county of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, to he called “ The Northumberlaud Docks.” 

For constructing a wet dock and other works on the south side of the 
river Wear at Sunderland-near-the-Sea, in the county palatine of Durham. 

For constructing docks, walls, warehouses, and other works at Toxteth 
Park, in the county of Lancaster, to be called “The Herculaneum 
Docks.” 

For constructing a pier, and forming necessary approaches thereto, in 
the parish of Weston-super-Mare, in the county of Somerset. 

For amending certain acts of the furty-third and fiftieth years of the 
reign of his !ate Majesty King George the Third, relating to the port and 
harbour of the town and county of the town of Southampton. 
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For constructing docks at Millbay (Plymouth), to be called “ The Ply- 
mouth Great Western Docks.” ° 

To enable the company of proprietors of the Forth and Clyde Navigation 
to extend and enlarge the basin at Bowling Bay, and to make and maintain 
certain other works in connexion therewith ; and to alter and amend the 
acts relating to the said navigation. 

— apenens and maintaining the harbour of Port Ellen, in the county 
of Argyll. 

For enlarging, improving, and maintaining the harbour, quays, and 
wharfs of Campbeltown; for supplying with water, paving, cleansing, 
lighting, and watching the said burgh and suburbs thereof; and for the 
better and more effectual assessing, levying, and collecting the ladle and 
other dues and customs of the said burgh. 

For improving and maintaining the port and harbour of Helensburgh, in 

the county of Dumbarton. 
For improving and altering a portion of the harbour of Wexford, in the 
county of Wexford, in Ireland, aud the entrance thereof; for improving 
the navigation of the river Slaney, and also the bridge over the same river 
ator near to the town of Wexford; and for embanking and reclaiming 
divers waste lands, mud banks or slobs, in and adjacent to the said harbour 
and river; and for other purposes. 

For improving, preserving, maintaining, and better regulating the port 
and harbour of Waterford: and for other purposes relating thereto. 

For improving and maintaining the harbour or port of Sligo, in the 
county of Sligo. 

Rivers, Canals, §c.—To aiter and extend the provisions of the acts fur 
improving the navigation of the river Severn. 

To amend the acts relating to the Witham navigation, and to reduce the 
tolls on the said navigation. 

To enable the united company of proprietors of the Ellesmere and Chester 
Canal to raise a further sum of money. 

For consolidating the Dudley canal navigation with the Birmingham 
canal navigations; aud for other purposes. 

For enabling the parliamentary trustees on the river Clyde and harbour 
of Glasgow to acquire a portion of the lands of Stobcross and adjacent 
grounds, and to construct thereon a wet dock or tidal basin, with certain 
additional wharfs and other works. 

To authorize the sale of the Monkland Navigation to the company of pro- 
prietors of the Forth and Clyde Navigation. 

For altering, amending, and enlarging the powers and provisions of the 
several acts passed in relation to the Monkland Navigation. 

For making a canal from the harbour of East Tarbert to West Loch 
Tarbert, and other works in connexion therewith, : 

For making a ship canal from Sligo Harbour to Lough Gill, both in the 
county of Sligo, to be called “ The Sligo Ship Canal.” 

For amending an act passed in the thirtieth year of the reign of his late 
Majesty King George the Third, for making and maintaining a navigable 
communication between Stowmarket and Ipswich, in the county of Suffolk, 
80 as to enable the trustees of such act to lease the said navigation; and for 
other purposes connected therewith. . 

Among the Private Acts, which amounted to 51, the three followin 
have a general interest; but a few of the preceding class, entitled “ L 
and Personal, declared Public,” are omitted as relating to matters of private 
regulation only. 

For dividing, allotting, laying in severalty, inclosing, and draining the 
open and common fields, common meadows, and other commonable lands 
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and waste grounds in the hamlet or township of Frilford, in the parish of 
‘Marchan, in the county of Berks. 

For inclosing, dividing, and allotting certain lands within the manor or 
lordship of Gollon, situate in the several parishes of Llanbadarn-Vynydd, 
Llanano, Llanbister, ’Landewy-Ystradenny, Abbey Cwmbir, and Saint 
Harmon, in the county of Radnor. | 

To enable the College of Glasgow to effect an exchange of the present 
lands and buildings belonging to and occupied by the said College for other 
sufficient and adequate ands and buildings more advantageously situated ; 
and for other purposes relating thereto. 


XIL—PUBLIC PETITIONS. 


Session (9 and 10 Victoriz), 1846. 
No. of No. of 


| Parliamentary. Petitions, Signatures, 
ee complaining of the transfer of a vote, and} 2 z 
and Gravesend for returning a a 2, 085 
For release of W.S.O’Brien 196 212,429 
Union with Ireland, for repeal . 3 11 
Universal suffrage, for adoption of : . . 2 2 
Votes of Electors, complaints of omissions in regi} 49 849 
tration, and fraudulent objections . 
Ecclesiastical. 
Education (Ireland), for Encouragement to Church) . 
Education Society . 
Free Church (Scotland), complaining of refusals ‘} 483 65,832 
grant sites for churches 
, against the bill for granting} 1 25 
sites . . e 
Lord’s-day, for better Observance of . eo »* 246 60,623 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill, against 9 1,435 
» in favour . 163 44,421 
Roman Catholic Soldiers, for providing chaplains . 2 3,344 
St. Asaph and Bangor Dioceses, against Union . 230 13,561 
in favour of, and fort 37] 
establishment of Manchester bishopric . : 
Other Petitions relating to Eéclesiastical subjects . 70 3,214 
Colonies. 
Australian Corn, for admission on the same terms as re 
Canadian . e. e 12 8 329 
New Zealand, for inquiry . 1 1,510 
Sikh War, against vote of thanks . . * ° l 558 
Van Diemen’s Land, for a free Assembly 4,449 
ws » for reducing number of Com} 1 1,781 
Other Petitions relating to Colonial subjects 4 49 
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No. of 
Petitions. 
Taxes. 
Corn Importation Bill, against 4 


Corn Laws, against repeal 1,958 


» for re al 467 
» complaints of mode of circulating Peti- 3 
tions 
—, for immediate ” repeal, and for imme- 2 
diate reduction of Timber Duties . ° 
Corn, Sugar, &c., for alteration of Duties —. ° 2 
Customs, ia favour of proposed measure ° 1 
Customs, and Corn Importation, —— proposed £63 
‘in fay our of pro- 
posed measures . 
, for as ad- 
Rating and Settlement, for alteration of ‘Law 4 
Rating of Tenements, for rating of Owners. . 86 
against . 6 
Rye, Peas, and eee, eee the rao of Levy- 2 
Silk, against proposed measure 2 
» for a speedy adjustment. 2 
Spit Licenses and Duties Bill, against 197 
for alteration or reduction of Duty . . 7 
Other Petitions relating to Taxes . ° ° . 107 
Miscellaneous. 
Anatomy Act, for Inquiry 14 


Army, against embarkation of Troops for Colonies, ke, 13 


Art Unions Bill, in favour . ° 32 
Distress (Ireland), for measures of relief . 1 
District Asylums — — of 
Parishes. 
Education (Wales), for extension 9 
Ellis, W. S., for remission of sentence . ° > 37 
Exciseable Liquors, for alteration of law . ° 16 
Factories, for Ten Hours. 488 
, against adopting principles i in Mr. — 3 
Report 
Fisheries (Ireland), for alteration of 5 
Flogging, Naval and Military, for abolition . ° 37 
Frost, Williams, and Jones, for remission of seutence 342 
Fustian Cutting, for regulating trade. 3 
Guilds of Dublin, against abolition . ° 
» for abolition . 1 
Handloom Weavers, for regulation of trade . ° 3 
for alteration 5 
Incorporated Trades — for abolition of } 3 
privileges . 
Treland, for encouraging enterprize 5 


No. 
Signatures. 


528 
115,855 
1,414, 303 


506 
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1,855 
1,681 
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4,853 
2,088. 
1,362 
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5,013 
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24,276 
3,719 
20,330 

2,486 

i 3,646 
12,091 
3,272 
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No.of No.of 
Petitions. Signatures. 


Lace Factories, for limiting hours of labour . . 4 11,860 


Local Courts, for establishment . . ° ° 7 1,009 
Lunatic Asylums, and Pauper Lunatics’ Act, and 

Lunatics’ Act, for repeal or alteration, or in- 204 5, 146 

quiry e e e 
Mechanics’ Institutes (Ireland), for encouragement « 6 1,251 A 
Merchant Seamen Funds Bill (1845), against . 1 2,380 q 
Metropolitan Buildings’ Act, for repeal or alteration 6 2,389 ; 
Militia, against enrolment 221 155,523 
Naval and Military Establishments, for reduction . 3 1,295 i 
Poor Removal Bill, against, or for alteration 64 6 ,C63 
Promiscuous Intercourse, for suppression 73 9,686 
Protection of Life (Ireland) Bill, against . . 19 294,970 H 

Punishment of Death, for Abolition  . 23 3,320 
Railways, complaining of break of gauge 141 7,833 
Small Debts’ Bill, in favour ° 13 3,313 
War, for referring disputes to arbitration 96 30,296 
Waterloo, &c., Bridges, for redemption of tolls ‘ 40 8,318 


Other Petitions relating to miscellaneous subjects . 667 21,186 


XIII—PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 
1. GENERAL IMPROVEMENTS, &c. 


WE had looked forward to having to speak this year of several 
buildings whose immediate commencement had been rumoured 
pretty confidently, but which now seem to have been adjourned 
indefinitely for the present, so that even ruinour itself appears 
to have quite forgotten them. Except that the cleared out and 
vacant sites indicate future operations, there are no symptoms 
as yet. of a new Carlton Clubhouse in Pall Mall; nor has any- 
thing further transpired as to whether it is finally settled who 
is to be the architect employed. Not much more is known rela- 
tive to the future edifice for the Museum of Geology in Picca- 
dilly, the only positive information which has reached the public 
being, that it is to be by Mr. Decimus Burton. Some have ex- 
pressed their impatience to see that Piccadilly “gap” filled up, 
but there are other gaps which have stared upon us with yawn- 
ing chasms for several years: among them is the vacant space 
on the east side of Leicester Square, which has every now and 
then given rise to some new project for filling it up; the latest 
of which was a theatre to be erected for Mr. Buckstone and 
other proprietors, according to a design by Mr. Parkinson, that. 
was exhibited last season at the Royal Academy, and promised 
a more ornamental structure than others of its class in the 
metropolis. The expectation so raised is not very likely, it i 
would seem, to be realised. What will now be made of that most A 
‘unlucky edifice Buckingham Palace—unlucky, if only because a 
it has been the butt of unanimous censure and universal oneaey 

since its.erection—is at present matter for mere conjecture. _ 
cry has been raised by some against the intention of altering 
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and enlarging it as a royal town residence, it being their opinion 
that by far the better course would be to erect a new palace in 
Hyde Park, as a much more eligible situation, and to give up 
the present one to the National] Gallery, or appro riate it to the 
purpose of some other public museum. Yet while extensive 
alterations would be required to adapt the building to a purpose 
never contemplated for it, the inconvenience which is now 
Po as an urgent reason for immediate alteration would 
ave to be borne with very much longer. Hardly could a new 
palace upon a more extensive and nobler scale be erected, de- 
corated, and rendered fit for habitation, within less than_ten 
ears from itscommencement. That no such idea is entertained 
y those most immediately interested in the matter, is now very 
certain, because a lofty hesedine has been put up before the 
Park front of Buckingham Palace, forming a very spacious en- 
closure extending. into. the Park far beyond the marble arch : 
therefore Mr. Blore wil] no doubt commence operations forth- 
with. The intention, it may be presumed, is to erect an en- 
tirely new fagade towards the Park, for the whole extent of 
frontage, so as not only to enclose the court-yard and connect 
the —_— wings, but conceal the latter by a new range of 
buildings brought forward in advance of them. Unless that be 
done, and greater dignity of character be studied for the por- 
tion now to be erected, to the utter obliteration of the little- 
ness and mesquinerie stamping Nash’s design, the result will 
hardly prove at all satisfactory. 
Owing to the interruption of the works at the Palace of West- 
minster, occasioned in the early part of the year by the differ- 
ences between Dr. Reid and Mr. Barry, in regard to the former’s 
system of warming and ventilation, the progress of the building 
has not been what might otherwise have been expected. , How- 
ever, the House of Lords is now advancing towards completion, 
-although it will be some time before it can receive its full com- 
plement of embellishment, only one of the frescos, viz., that in 
a compartment at the south end, over the throne, being as yet 
executed. It is by Mr. Dyce, and is spoken of as being in every 
respect satisfactory, and quite successful as a specimen of a 
‘mode of painting altogether new in practice to the artists of 
this country. We saw it only when it was in progress, and can 
only say, that we think the compartments so small that the frescos 
will be almost lost in the general decoration, which is—at least, 
will be—so profuse, as to be more suitable for a royal a 
ing-hall than a council-hall: for the ceiling gilding has been 
applied unsparingly. Externally, no new portions of the ge- 
neral plan have been commenced, nor are the law-courts likely 
to be touched for some time to come, as the project for erecting 
new ones near Lincoln’s Inn, by clearing away all the buildings 
between Carey Street and Temple Bar, is now gone to sleep. 
What is likely to occasion a great alteration, and in some respects 
a great improvement perhaps in the locality of the Palace of 
Westminster, is the condition of Westminster Bridge. After a 
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very considerable expenditure on it for repairs during several 
years past, it has been found requisite to close it entirely against 
carriage traffic. A new bridge must, it seems, be erected, and 
a different situation is talked of for it, namely, in a line that will 
fall a little to the south of Northumberland House, and so ter- 
minate at Charing Cross. The bridge removed, an opportunity 
will be afforded of forming a flight of steps down to a quay or 
public terrace on the same level as that of the Palace of West- 
minster ; so that, instead of being looked down upon, in some 
degree at least, as at present, the east front will show itself more 
advantageously from that point of view. 

After the Palace of Westminster, we may here mention cur- 
sorily another work by the same architect, that will claim more 
particular notice from us presently, namely, the alteration and 
completion of that line of the Treasury buildings which extends 
from Downing Street to Dover House, and contains the Board 
of Trade and Home Office. What is not the least remarkable 
circumstance connected with it is, that although it is so very 
ornate and conspicuous a piece of architecture—what would 
have stamped the reputation of any one else—it was hardly 
spoken of at all while the portion now finished was in progress ; 
whereas, many things of very inferior pretension, or rather none, 
are extravagantly magnified into temporary agi by the 
fuss with which they are announced to the world. 
also are the regularity and dispatch with which the works have 
been carried on; in which respect the building contrasts very 
strikingly with the fagade of the British Museum, the latter 
being even yet only in progress, although it was begun upwards 
of two years ago, and although there is no other ornamental 
work in; it than the columns alone: those are now all put 
up, and the east wing is partly erected ; so that the whole now 
shows itself, all that will bein it being already determined. Not 
a little strange is it, that decoration should be almost entirely 
rejected for a building whose purpose would lead us to expect 
that we should find it applied rather liberally. Though it is 
a storehouse for works of art, the latter is in itself almost 
artless as a production of architecture, and what few pretensions 
it has as such are of a very negative kind. As to the facade, it 
exhibits very little power of conception, and very little skill in 
composition: for were the centre portion of it much more satis- 
factory, the character and effect aimed at by it would be neutral- 
ised by two buildings being thrust conspicuously forward as 
wings to it, which, as far as design goes, are not at all above the 
average of some of our recent street architecture. Surely the bet- 
ter course would have been to have put all those dwelling-houses 
together in a single line towards Montagu Street, where they 
would have screened the bare brick walls of that side of the 
Museum ; and to leave the spaces they now occupy in the front 
court for wings hereafter to os erected in immediate connection 
with the main building, whenever it shall become necessary to 
extend the latter by providing additional galleries. The whole 
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of the buildings on the south side might then have been at least 
of a piece, which is certainly not the case now. Or at any rate, 
the architect might have screened out from the court the very 
unsightly parts which are now seen together with his colon- 
naded front. 

Another building which, notwithstanding its size and conspi- 
cuousness, and we may add, its architectural merit, attracts very 
little notice, is the Catholic Church of St. George, near Beth- 
lehem Hospital, a work of Mr. Pugin’s, that was begun in 1841. 
It is not yet completed, and latterly very little has been done to 
it, which is doubtless one reason wherefore it seems to be now 
almost forgotten; yet were it remarkable for nothing else, it 
would be so for having a raass of conventual buildings attached 
to it at its north (the altar) end. These last consist of the 
priests’ residences and schools, and exhibit more of studied irre- 
gularity and quaint homeliness than of pretension as regards 
design, or even of severity of character; and although they are 
not altogether deficient in physiognomy, yet were not their real 
rae known, they might pass for an almshouse or spital. 

ike these buildings, the church itself is of yellow brick (with 
stone dressings, rather coarse in its general appearance), and 
not particularly striking at first in point of general design, 
but carefully studied and well executed in all its individual} 
features and their details, The interior is spacious, and has 
three exceedingly brilliant stained-glass windows at its north 
end, the largest of them in the chancel recess, the others in a 
Jateral chapel on the west, and a chapel-like recess on the east, 
which last communicates with a long corridor that leads to the 
conventual residences. At present the interior has a somewhat 
vacant look, and more of the character of a single large hall with 
pillars and arches, than of one divided into a nave and side aisles, 
which is occasioned by the pillars being merely slender shafts, 
and also so far apart as not at all to obstruct a view of the entire 
space at once. This hall-like character is further increased by 
the absence of clerestory windows in the nave, so that the light 
comes entirely from the aisles, which circumstance sufficiently 
accounts for the slender pillars being substituted for clustered 
shafts or piers. Having just above named Bethlehem Hospital, 
we may remark en passant, that the dome which has been added 
to it is no very great architectural improvement as far as the 
building itself is concerned, although it tells very well as an 
object in a general view of the vicinity of the Hospital; it being 
altogether different in style from the rest, and moreover has 
somewhat too much pretence, and is too petty to be in character 
with the place itself. 

Nothing further has yet been done towards carrying on the 
line of communication from Cranbourne Street and Long Acre 
into the neighbourhood of Bloomsbury. Belton Street remains 
in statu quo, with one side of it only prepared for being built 
upon, and the other lined with shabby, ill-conditioned houses, — 
whose removal is perhaps waited for before building operations 
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commence. Nor is Bedford Street, short as that line is, further 
advanced within the last twelvemonth. Even the large build- 
ing at the corner next Holborn stands as yet a mere empty car- 
case, perhaps wholesomely in ¢errorem, to deter others from 
venturing upon any similar attempts at modernising the Eliza- 
bethan style for purposes of general street-architecture. In New 
Oxford Street itself, many gaps remain to be filled up, buta 
tolerably connected vista now shows itself. As a material im- 
provement with regard to public traffic and accommodation, it 
1s a very great one, and also avery considerable one with respect 
to the embellishment of what was before a very foul and ugly 
neighbourhood, through which was only an inconvenient defile 
between east and west. The whole district seems now civilised 
—which it hardly was before—and has put on not only a cheerful 
but an unusually attractive aspect. This new street certainly 
distinguishes itself plainly enough from all the rest of the same 
general line of thoroughfare; therefore by breaking up the 
monotony of that route, it seems further to abridge distance. 
Upon the whole, too, the buildings here manifest some advance 
in taste: the character generally observed for the several ele- 
vations is sufficiently suitable for street architecture, tolerably 
sober, without parsimoniousness, therefore free from that disa- 
greeable mixture of pretending design and bareness together, 
in which the latter causes the former to appear little better than 
downright frippery. The grouping of the fronts of the houses 
is such as to give well-proportioned masses of the same design, 
instead of their being prolonged to a wearisome extent, or else 
too much subdivided and cut up. One most decided improve- 
ment is, that the ground or shop-floors are treated more con- 
sistently with architectural expression: the shop-fronts being 
not exactly all window, as usual, and that continuously along 
the entire side of a street, but divided from each other, and sub- 
divided also into compartments or separate openings, whereby 
some satisfactory appearance of strength is given to the lower 
part of the houses. There has not, however, been so much made 
of the opportunity as might have been, there being too much of 
what, though well enough in itself, is little more than merely 
“ cut and dry,” instead of freshly produced for an occasion that 


very fairly admitted of freedom in the way of novelty andexpe- - 


riment in design. When we speak of experiment, we do not 
mean such an attempt as the one at the most prominent point 
on the whole line, namely, at the branching angle where 
Hart Street falls into New Oxford Street. Aiming at other 
conspicuousness than that of situation, the building at that 
corner distinguishes itself by such inferiority of taste, and by 
such vulgar tawdriness, as greatly to mar the general appear- 
ance. Instead of either variety or contrast, there is there 
ouly discordancy; whereas both variety and decided contrast 
are displayed in a group of houses a very little further on 
to the east, forming a range of building of red brick and 
stone (or imitation of stone) in the domestic Tudor style. There 
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may be some difference of opinion as to its effect in the general 
line, inasmuch as its colour, independently of architectural cha- 
racter and design, marks it out very forcibly to the eye; still 
there is enough of it to form a mass, and not a mere disturbing 
spot in the general view, as is the case with a single house-front 
of yellow brick and most ugly design on the other side of the 
street, further westward. In point of design and effect, this 
range of Tudor building (the architect of which we understand 
is a Mr. Stansby) possesses far more than ordinary merit, it 
being a very happy and artistic ~ ie of the styles, without 
any over-acted pretension or affectation. Sober and quiet-in 
composition, it is expressive of the style, evidences what may be 
done with it in modern street architecture, and vindicates it 
from the prejudices likely to be excited against it by the unlucky 
specimen we have before adverted to at the corner of Bedford 
Street, Holborn. Of that range of buildings in New Oxford 
Street the woodcut will give an idea, as far as mere design is 
concerned, but not a very adequate one of its effect. We ought, 
however, to observe, that the style is only external, no attempt 
having been made to keep it up within the houses themselves, 
which are besides, in consequence of the very scanty space 
afforded for their site, cramped up within, and in some of them 
the rooms are exceedingly irregular in shape. Other houses in 
the same street at various angles and corners, are still worse off 
in that respect, they being so shallow as to consist of little more 
than mere frontages, which, however, does not concern the 
public, nor detract in the least from the very great public im- 
provement here effected. There is just now in progress ano- 
ther block of houses further westward, that shows far more 
invention and novelty of design than any of those yet erected, 
and which, we should say—for it is exceedingly difficult to come 
at the respective architects’ names—must be by the same archi- 
tect who erected those forming the south side of New Coventry 
Street, so very closely do they resemble the latter in point of 
style and general idea, though very dissimilar in_design, and in 
some respects, though not in all, even better. The first floor 
windows are very tasteful and picturesque compositions, con- - 
sisting of two arched openings connected together by a pillar 
against a pier; the archivolts are richly moulded, and the span- 
drils and space above are filled in with ornament. So far, there 
is a good deal of the Lombardic physiognomy, yet little attempt 
to keep it up consistently; for the broad rusticated pilasters or 
piers forming the party divisions between the houses do not at 
all partake of the same style. 

As the formation of New Oxford Street has thrown open to 
view the north side of Bedford Chapel, we may properly enough 
speak in this place of the transformation which the exterior of 
that building has in consequence undergone. Owing to the 
awkward circumstance of its being turned obliquely to the line 
of the new street, it does not show so advantageously as could — 
be wished, nor is the matter at all mended by having imme- 
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diately attached to it on the west the blank end of a tall brick 
building, which surely might have been avoided, although the 
other defect could not be remedied. Making allowance for the 
difficulty of producing any tolerable design by merely re-casing 
the exterior, without at all disturbing the original windows and 
doors, the architect (Mr. H. E. Kendall, sen.) may be allowed 
to have acquitted himself with considerable taste and ability. 
There is a good-deal of novelty of character, and not of an un- 
pleasing kind, except it be to those who object to the “ heresy” 
of making arches spring from the capitals of pillars and pilasters. 
The front towards Bedford Street has five lofty arches upon 
insulated square pillars, which form a sort of loggia, though a 
very shallow one, there being scarcely room to pass behind the 
pillars, as it was not allowed to project that portico into the street. 
The composition, however, is buld and effective, though it suffers 
not a little from the original doors being retained, more espe- 
cially as two of them do not coincide with the axes of the arcades 
in which they are placed, a disagreeable irregularity that might 
be rendered less noticeable were those doors hung flush with 
the wall, and painted of a stone colour. Another defect that 
might have been easily disguised, is the upper part of the old 
gable of the former front, which is left sticking up, the rest 
being cut off by the walls having been carried up higher than the 
roof: therefore, besides its unsightly appearance, it lets be seen 
how far the slope of the roof descends below the apparent cor- 


nice toit. The general appearance would have been very much 


better if, instead of laying out money on the little obelisks at 
the angles of the building, that bit of gable had been made to 
assume the appearance of a podium to the turret on that end of 
the roof. One discrepancy in composition, that shows itself 
when the front and side are viewed together, is, that while the 
former has single pillars, the other has coupled pilasters, whose 
capitals predominate too much in comparison with the rest of 
the decorations: as to the coupling the pilasters, that was 
matter of necessity, it being dictated by the width of the piers 
between the windows, which were to remain as before. 

The New Treasury Buildings, Whitehall_—Of this facade, ex- 
tending from Downing Street to Dover House, the greater por- 
tion is now entirely finished and exposed to view, and is remark- 
able for the very unusual degree of ornateness it displays, more 
especially when compared with some—or we may say most— 
other Government buildings. It was perhaps fortunate for Mr. 
Barry, that owing to a strange oversight in setting out the Jine 
of frontage, Sir John Soane’s building could not be carried on 
any farther and completed according to his design, without ad- 
vancing into the street upon the foot-pavement, because, but 
for that, it would probably not have been altered at all, or 
only by the addition of another story, by continuing the attic 
throughout. The general line of front remains just the same as 
before ; but in order to avoid as much as possible any encroach- 
ment upon the pavement at the north end, where it was intended 
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there should be an advanced colonnade corresponding with the 
one at the south end, those projections are now omitted, and the 
columns, which are raised upon the ground-floor, are “ engaged ” 
along the whole front. The building therefore almost seems 
to have been increased by addition being made to it below, by a 
zerazzo or basement being inserted into it beneath the order. 
Excepting the removal of the columns and the substitution of 
projecting rusticated piers in lieu of them (for the purpose of 
supporting the raised columns), the ground-floor has undergone 
very little alteration, the doors and windows remaining nearly 
the same as when they were comprised within the order ; whereas, 
the windows now belonging to it, those at least of the first floor, 
are of richer character. The upper and lower windows there 
are also in a manner combined into a single upright compo- 
sition by means of the ornamental panelling between them, 
which effect is rendered more apparent by the aggregate win- 
dow-dressings being relieved upon a rusticated or channelled 
surface. The general composition, however, would have been 
better had the second tier of windows (within the order) been 
of the same proportions as before, when they did not rise higher 
than the top of the shafts of the columns; consequently there 
was then a degree of breadth and repose between the capitals 
that is now lost. Or if those windows were imperatively re- 
quired to be of the height they now are, their cutting into the 
line of the capitals might have been obviated by raising the 
columns themselves, as was ay Sate to be effected by plac- 
ing them on the same level as the top of the balustrades to the 
first-floor windows, and that would have rendered the building 
loftier by about three feet nore. Increased expense could hard] 

have been an objection, since, so far from being at all] stinted, 
Mr. Barry seems to have had carte-blanche, at any rate in the 
way of embellishment, for he has further enhanced the luxu- 


riance of the order by enriching the frieze (which was before 


quite plain), thereby rendering the whole entablature, as well 
as the columns, superlatively Corinthian. Corinthianism is 
also exceedingly well kept up in the attic, which is the most 
original part of the whole composition, that which shows most 
freedom of design, and also feeling for consistency and artistic 
climax in decoration. We speak of the attic itself; for we must 
confess, that although the acroferia on the balustrade over it 
tell exceedingly well in a general view, they are somewhat too 
rococo in style to correspond with the studied classicality of the 
order, and nt rather too strong a contrast to the very sober 
character of the ground-floor; the more so, as the eye is led in 
a direct line from the bottom of the building to the very sum- 
mit, owing to the verticality occasioned by the breaks in the 
horizontal lines. Or is our remark itself too rococo and fantas- 
tical? Be that as it may, the ensemble will be imposing both on 
account of its mass and its quality, and if there be some touch 
of excess, that is far more tolerable than the contrary fault of 
deficiency. Besides, the liberality here manifested augurs well, 
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for there has hitherto been more of stinginess than real eco- 

nomy, more of wasteful cost than costliness shown in our public 

buildings. About two-thirds of the facade are already done, 

and when the whole is completed it will extend 296 feet in one 

uninterrupted line. The measurements of heights may be best 

stated comparatively, by showing at the same time what were 

those in Soane’s building. Those of the order itself are of 

course just the same as before, viz.: column 25.6’, entablature 

7.6’, or for the entire order 33 feet; but the differences in other 
respects between the former and the present are as follows :— 

Soane’s. 

From pavement to top of entablature, 37 feet. . 

balustrade on attic . 


Club-Chambers, St. James's Square.— This building, which 
stands at the corner of King Street, on which side the entrance 
is placed, while the other front, which is shown in the view, 
faces the Square, deserves more notice than it has yet obtained. 
Although not itself a clubhouse, this structure is of the club- 
house genus, and not least of allso in point of appearance and 
architectural character, it being in the Italian palazzo style, 
and distinguished from other specimens of it in the metro- 
polis by several original traits in its design. Mr. Johnson— 
the same who conducted the new embellishments of the interior 
of the Opera House—was the architect, and has manifested 
more than ordinary relish for Jtalianism, far more, indeed, than 
is altogether commendable in it. At least there are some fea- 
tures in the design that we think might have been better treated, 
for now they not only are far from beautiful in themselves, but 
detract from the otherwise pleasing character of the ensemble. 
We object most decidedly to the pediments over the second-floor 
windows ; for besides that it is somewhat questionable taste to 
introduce them at all in such a situation, they. are here so exag- 
gerated as to occasion a look of awkward heaviness, or top-hea- 
viness in the upper part of the building. Neither are we much 
better satisfied with the small loggia or open balcon-recess and 
window within it, over the entrance in ae Street. The idea 
itself is good, as well as somewhat novel ; and taken by itself as 
a mere piece of composition, that feature is not without merit : 
yet although intended to be the principal one, it shows mesquin 
In comparison with the others; for either they require to be 
reduced in size, or the loggia to be enlarged, so that its columns 
would be as high as the apertures of the first-floor windows, 
and their entablatures be in the same line with those over the 
latter. Apart from these objections—and honest censure hardiy 
diminishes the value of equally honest praise—there is much 
for almost unqualified commendation. The ground-floor strikes 


us as being of exceedingly good character, ornate, but sober. 


The moulded and deeply vermiculated rustic quoins which serve 
as dressings to the windows, bestow on them a degree of deco- 
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ration far greater than what is usually attempted by similar 
means; and as the reveals of the windows are so rusticated, 
itis seen from within the rooms how carefully the window aper- 
tures are finished up. The rustic and similarly vermiculated 
blocks or bossages on the columns at the entrance, are in keep- 
ing with and keep up the character of design adopted for these 
lower windows, and the columns themselves also acquire im- 
portance from what architectural puritans and pedants will con- 
demn as excrescences rather than ornaments: yet without them 
the columns would have looked comparatively tame, and even 
insignificant, and the only thing we could wish differently is, that 
as the blocks are square, they had not at all exceeded in width 
the diameter of the shafts. The King Street front exhibits a 
novelty in regard to its fenestration that is at once piquant and 
appropriate, the number of windows on the uppermost floor 
being increased by intermediate ones over the piers of those 
below, which additional apertures in the upper part of the 
building not only produce variety, but serve to mark very 
forcibly the breadth of spacing and solidity of the lower portion. 
The building, or rather a second one similarly laid out in sets 
of chambers, is continued for some distance further in King 
Street, as is just indicated in the woodcut view. It is inferior in 
design to the principal one, without being sufficiently varied 
from it, and thereby made to exhibit some further ideas in the 
same style. 


2. CHURCHEs. 


Tue neighbourhood of Charles Street, Middlesex Hospital, has 
acquired two architectural objects that show themselves, from 
some points, at a considerable distance, viz., the Church of 
St. John the Evangelist in Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, 
-and that of St. Andrew, Marylebone, in Wells Street; each of 

which has a spire: but while that of the first-mentioned church 
is covered with slate, that of the other is entirely of stone; be- 
sides which and other differences, the two structures are widely 
distinguished from each other by style: that of St. John’s being 
Norman or Romanesque, and the other Early Perpendicular. 
In some respects, indeed, and those not wholly unimportant 
ones, both churches are exactly similarly circumstanced, both 
of them standing in the same line with, and enclosed on their 
north and south sides by the adjoining houses, so as to exhibit 
what has of late been vituperatively described as a mere ‘‘ show- 
front’”?»—as if that were an architectural solecism. This cir- 
cumstance of position between other buildings occasions what 
has also, with about the same fairness, been reprobated as an 
indefensible practice, namely, the absence of windows in the 
side aisles, there being no other windows except those at the east 
and west ends, and in the clerestory of the nave: this of course 
produces a different character from that attending the usual mode ; 


yet so that sufficiency of light be obtained, it matters not how ; 


and so that there be good architectural character, the departure 
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from customary practice is surely not at all censurable, since it 
tends to develop new ideas, which, if not perfectly satisfactory at 
first, are capable of being improved upon; whereas a supersti- 
tious adherence to precedent ossifies art, and substitutes stereo- 
type for design. From these general remarks on the two churches 
we proceed to some detailed account of them individually. 

St. John’s, Charlotte Street, the one somewhat prior in date 
to the other, and which was consecrated and opened for service 
last July, was designed by Mr. Hugh Smith, in the style above 
mentioned, and presents in its west or street elevation a sym- 
metrically disposed composition, consisting of a centre compart- 
ment, with an enriched arched doorway below, a triple window 
in the next story, and over that a large circular or wheel win- 
dow immediately beneath the gable. The side divisions are 
formed by two towers, only one of which, that to the north, is 
as yet surmounted by its spire, which.is a short one, of the kind 
distinguished by the term “ broche,” has gabled lucarnes, and is 
covered with diamond-shaped slates. The entire height of 
tower and spire together is 120 feet, of which nearly 90 belong 
to the tower. The dark colour of the slate gives the spire a 
peculiar but by no means unpleasing character, for it is in 
consequence strongly defined, and comes very boldly and pic- 
turesquely into view from some of the neighbouring streets 
where the rest of the structure is not visible. The front itself, 
on the contrary, has too much the look of having been intended 
to be upon a larger scale, as if the latter had been reduced after 
the design had been fixed upon; otherwise, it is satisfactory 
upon the whole, which is more than can be said of the interior. 
Its dimensions are 86 feet by 58. 

St. Andrew's, Marylebone, of which Messrs. Daukes and 
Hamilton, of Gloucester, are the architects, is one of the hap- 
piest applications of Gothic to be met with in buildings of its 
class anywhere about town; the most free from that unhappy 
formalism and mannerism, both in regard to conception and to 
treatment, which stamp many modern productions of its kind 
otherwise manifesting much cleverness. Unlike the one in Char- 
lotte Street, this church has not a uniform elevation, there being 
a tower carried up at the north-west angle, neither distinct 
from nor merely set upon that part of the structure, but incor- 
porated with and rising up from it, whereby great variety is 
thrown into the composition, without its being too much broken 
up, or broken up at all in its lower part, for there very great 
breadth is preserved—a pleasing degree of repose, without the 
slightest tincture of either blankness or insipidity. On the con- 
trary, a great deal of true artistic feeling 1s displayed: there 


are many happy touches which make themselves felt, although — 


they seem quite spontaneous—without effect being effected b 
means ofthem. Of this kind is the widely-extended buttress, with 
a small but boldly and handsomely moulded doorway in it, in 


- conjunction with the tower at its north-west angle. Besides 


being piquant in itself, this exceedingly valuable little bit aids 
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the composition greatly by spreading it out below. Though but 
of moderate size, this church is totally free from that Sintegtee- 
able littleness and feebleness of manner which are so fr. uently 
rendered all the more eviden by the pretension which the 

accompany: the details are well defined, and the whole is we 

filled up, without having either “ the too much,” or “ the not 
enough.” The building is also exceedingly well situated for 
effect, that being no small advantage to it which most persons 
may be likely to think the reverse, namely, its standing in an 
irregularly built street of rather ordinary houses, just where 
there isa bend in the line. It therefore composes better than 
usual with the objects around it, whereas the church in Charlotte 
Street forms too com a contrast with the formal regularity and 
insipid tameness of the street itself. Of the Wells Street 
church, the tower and spire together rise to the height of 155 
feet from the ground, the apne itself being about 70 feet. 
Though the east end of the building can be seen only froma 
little frequented ineongnene through a back-yard, it is built, 


like the front, with Yorkshire stone, and Bath stone dressings. 


and mouldings. The interior is yet in a quite unfinished state, 
but it promises well: the arches and pillars are well] moulded, 
and architectural effect is attended to better than usual; for 
instead of ng aa against the pillars, the galleries in the sidc 
aisles are set back from them a few feet. e general dimen- 
sions are 78 feet from east to west, by 65 in breadth, and 55 in 
height over the nave. The church will accommodate about 
1300 persons, and is expected to be completed in the course of 
the ensuing spring. . 

The Twenty-sixth annual Report of the Church Commission- 
ers states that twenty-seven churches have been completed 
since their preceding one, furnishing accommodation for 20,826 
persons, including 12,879 free seats; and that thirty-three other 
churches are now in course of being erected, viz. :-— 

Bristol, St. Philip and Jacob (Early Engiah, with tower and 
spire, 703 sittings, begun March 31, 1846); Bury, Lancaster 
(Gothic, 842 sittings, begun Dec. 1844); Gateshead, Durham 
(Norman, with tower, 558 sittings); Glossop, Derby (Gothic, 
with tower and spire, 1000 sittings, begun Sept. 1844) ; Homer- 
ton, London (Gothic, with tower, 607 sittings, begun Sept. 1845); 
Hackney, south (Gothic, with tower and spire, 1507 sittings, 
begun May, 1845); Halifax, York (Gothic, with tower and spire, 
596 sittings, begun May, 1845); Keighley, York (Gothic, with 
belfry, 597 sittings, begun August, 1845); Kingswinford, Pensett, 
Staffordshire (Gothic, with tower, 936 sittings, all free, begun 
March, 1846) ; Kingswinford, Quarry Bank, ditto (Gothic, with 
cupola? 746 sittings, all free, begun Oct. 1845); St. Philip’s, 
Leeds (Early Decorated, with tower and spire, 587 sittings, be- 
gun Oct. 1845); Llangollen (Early English, with tower, 322 
Sittings, all free, begun June, 1845); Lynn, Norfolk (Gothic, 
with tower, $97 sittings, all free, begun “pe, 1845) ; Failsworth, 
_ Manchester (Gothic, sittings, begun August, 1845) ; Heaton 
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Norris, ditto (Gothic, with tower, 1220 sittings) ; Salford, ditto 
(Gothic, with tower and spire, 850 sittings, all free, begun March, 
1845) ; Hamilton Terrace, Marylebone (Becorated Gothic, with 
tower and spire, 1454 sittings, begun Nov. 1845); Wells Street, 
Marylebone (Perpendicular, 1200 sittings, all free, begun Jan. 
1846); Merthyr Tidvil (Gothic, with bell-turret, 1200 sittings, 
begun March, 1846) ; Monkwearmouth (Gothic, with bell-turret, 
548 sittings); Morpeth, Northumberland (Norman, with centre 
tower, 1042 sittings, all free, begun July, 1844) ; Oldham, Lancas- 
ter (Gothic, with tower, 586 sittings); Ditto, Waterhead Mill 
(Early English, with bell-turret, 800 sittings, all free, begun 
March, 1846); Rochdale, Lancaster Seng Re es with tower 
and spire, 633 sittings, begun May,1846) ; Rowley Regis, Stafford- 
shire (Gothic, 1216 sittings, begun October, 1845) ; Whitechapel, 
London (Early English, with tower at south-west angle, 1006 
sittings, all free, begun Sept. 1845); Woolwich, Kent (Early 
English, 1250 sittings, begun May, 1845). — 
very one of these churches is either Gothic or Norman, the 

Greco-Roman and Italian styles being now, it seems, repudiated 
altogether, although they would in some cages be more eligible, 
and give us something better than the sort of Gothic we fre- 
quently get. What was in former times the actual architectural 
style of its peridd has been taken up too conventionally es a 
fashion and a badge of the Established Church. Of the churches 
above enumerated nine have spires, and nine others contain all 
free sittings. The greatest number of sittings is 1507 (Hack- 
ney), the smallest 322 (Llangollen). 
- Chapel of: the Spanish E Spanish Place, Manchester 
Sgquare.—Opportunity has been taken of the enlargement of this 
ouilding to append to it an external feature, namely, a campa- 
nile, which forms a picturesque and graceful architectural ob- 
ject (70 feet ‘high), visible from the adjoining square, and other 
parts of the neighbourhood, and thereby not only indicating but 
giving some importance to what was before, in appearance, a 
very ordinary conventicle, with scarcely anything except the 
size of the doors to distinguish it from a mere dwelling-house. 

This chapel was erected in 1797, from the designs of Joseph 
Bonomi, an Italian architect settled in England, and is usually 
mentioned among his works, although, were it judged of by its 
exterior, it would be more than even decently cre- 
ditdble to his taste. It would, indeed, be hardly possible to 
give it character, or improve it externally, by any process short 
of rebuilding the outer walls, which may be one reason why 
nothing of the kind has been attempted ; and its not being 
attempted may further be the reason wherefore the architect 
now employed (Mr. C. Parker) has contented himself with 
giving character to only as much of the campanile as rises 
above the building attached to it, and shows itself as a distinct 

iece of design ;—and in its two —— stories, with their co- 
ae and open arches, it affords what is here a very unusual 
example of the architectural picturesque. It is, however, for 
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Chapel of the Spanish Embassy, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, 
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the very peculiar disposition and novel character of its interior 
that this new portion of the building is most of all remarkable. 
and affords a study and example that may be turned to account 
under similar circumstances, though the purpose should happeu 
to be a different one. Though intended for and called “The 
Lady Chapel,” this additional space may be described architec- 
turally as forming a second south aisle, extending the entire 
length of the building, and divided upon its plan into seven 
compartments, the two extreme ones partially screened off by 
columns; that at the east end forming the alta: recess, and that 
at the other the entrance beneath the campanile. The columns _ 
are Corinthian, and the order is continued in three-quarter 
columns on the south, and whole ones on the north side; so that 
on the formner there are five closed, and on the other as many 
open inter-columns, and the ceiling is divided into the same 
number of compartments, whose plafonds are open, and form a 
series of as many distinct lantern-spaces, whose windows are so 
laced as hardly to be visible at all, therefore are quite different 
om any skylights or lanterns as usually designed. The light 
flows down in such a manner as to a most captivating 
effect of light and of architectural chiarescuro—one that greatly 
enhances other architectural merits. Not a little picturesque 
also is the view through the open intercolumns into the body of 
the church; and, on the other hand, this addition to it nota 
little improves the original buiiding—on that side of it, at least ; 
for the opposite one, cut up as it 1s by paltry sash-windows, is 
not at all improved by the contrast between it and the other. 
At present, this new aisle or chapel is in an unfinished state ; 
the decorations of the altar are mot yet determined, ner do we 
‘know whether it be intended to colour the shafts of the columns 
in imitation of Siena marble, like those of the nave; but it is 
intended to ornament the upper soffits or plafonds of the five 
openings in the ceiling with emblematic monograms in gilding. 
feet by and 27 in beight to the general plane 
tmen eet in beight to’ e 

or Ancludiag the spaces over it, 31 feet. What has 
here been done will, it is to be hoped, prove that the modern 
—that is, the Greco-Roman and Italian styles—ought not to be 
altogether laid aside for church architecture, it being here 
clearly shown how much the former system of applying them to 
such purpose is capable of being inmmproved upon. 
St. Giles, Cheadle-—This, which is also a Roman Catholic 
church, is strikingly dissimilar from the preceding, it being 
medizeval # Poutrance, and perfectly free from all taint of mo- 
dernism, or other ———o heresy. It was designed by 
Mr. Welby Pugin, and erected at the sole expense of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury ; and though by no means a particularly large, it is 
an oer costly and highly-elaborated structure, for 
which nothing has been spared that can contribute to the pomp 
of devotion. Heraldic emblazonments and religious emblems, 
painting and gilding, stained glass and curiously-wrought metal 
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work, imageries and inscriptions, rood-loft and reredos, stone 
altar and sedilia, metal screenwork, encaustic paving, with very 
numerous et ceteras, go to make up the gorgeous spectacle, and 
render the building most literally and emphatically a specimen 
of the ‘‘ Decorated” style. The western front has a tower 
which becomes octagonal in its upper part, and is surmounted 
by a spire, making the entire altitude from the ground about 
200 feet. Here is the principal entrance, a deeply-recessed, 
richly-moulded and adorned doorway, of which the doors them- 
selves are of oak, painted red, and have gilt hinges fashioned into 
the shape of petpent lions, and spreading over nearly their en- 
tire surface. igher up are several canopied niches with 
figures, one of which represents the present Lord Shrewsbury 
kneeling with a model of the church in his hand, as the founder, 
with his “ agonal St. John the Baptist, standing behind him 
—a tolerably strong trait of medizvalism! The nave, which is 
60 feet in length, consists of five compartments—that is, has 
five arches on each side; the chancel, which is 27 feet long, is 
divided from the nave by an oak screen and rood-loft, sur- 
mounted by the great “rood,” or crucifix, with the images of 
“Our Lady ” and St. John. The east end of the north aisle is 
enclosed by a low screen, and forms the Lady Chapel, and the 
corresponding end of the other aisle is also enclosed and set 
apart as the Chapel of the “‘ Blessed Sacrament,’’ while the other 
extremity of that aisle is similarly screened in as a baptistery. 
To describe all the numerous and varied details of the structure 
‘would require a volume—one we mean very liberally illustrated 
with engravings, and such a one Mr. Pugin might now give us. 


3. MiscELLANEOUs BUILDINGS. 
‘ The Sailor’s Home, Liverpool.—Prince Albert’s visit to Liver- 
pool, for the purpose of laying the first stone of the building, has 
obtained for it greater notoriety than merit of design coufers 
‘under ordinary circumstances. The architect, Mr. J. Cunning- 
cham, of Liverpool, has adopted the later Elizabethan style, and 
the whole will constitute an important and lofty mass, the 
-general height being 72 feet, with a square tower at each of the 
four angles surmounted by an ogive dome, and rising to the 
height of 104 feet. . The plan is not, however, perfectly rectan- 
gular, its opposite sides being of unequal extent; for while the 
west or ponere front, towards Canning Place, is 95 feet, the 
east one towards Paradise Street is only 53 feet, the south front in 
Hanover Street 168, and the north side, bounded by a passage 
from Canning Place to Paradise Street, 175 feet. In addition 
to the towers, the summit of the building will be diversified in 
outline by several gables of curvilinear and compound forms, 
crowned by gilt vanes, and otherwise much ornamented. The 
chief entrance is from Canning Place, on which side a frontis- 
piece portal will form a distinguishing feature. The first, or 
entrance hall, will be about 28 feet by 25 feet, and in the centre — 
of the building will be another hall of very lofty proportions, sur- 
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rounded by galleries communicating with the rooms on the 
several floors, of which there will be as many as six. Owing to 
the shape of the building itself, as above indicated, this hall or 
covered-in court will be nearly triangular in plan, being 33 feet 
wide at its west end and only 10 feet at the other, and 92 feet in 
length. On the first floor, fronting Canning Place, will be the 
dining-hall, extending along the whole of that side, and measur- 
ing 89 feet by 30 feet. There will also be a lecture and reading- 
rooms, together with a savings’ bank and other offices, and three 
shops for the sale of various articles to the inmates, in the 
Paradise Street front. 

The Wesleyan Collegiate Institution, Taunton, situated about 
a mile from that town, and standing in the centre of six acres of 
Jand on the Trull road, is from the designs of Mr. James Wilson, 
of Bath. It is a handsome structure, of appropriate college-like 
character, whose principal front, about 250 feet in extent, pre- 
sents a regular elevation in the Tudor style, whose centre is 
boldly marked by a tower rising up between two gabled com- 
partments. Above the entrance there is an oriel, which projects 
forward triangularly in its two middle divisions, and which, 
taken in combination with the two bays in the compartments 
flanking the tower, tends to produce a mass of composition, 
without monotonousness. On each side of the general centre 
thus formed are three “severies’”’ or divisions, separated by 


buttresses between them, each filled in with a window—that is, © 


a lower and upper window connected together by means of 
panelling between them into a single upright composition, 
which, except that it consists of only three “lights” in breadth 
instead of five, corresponds with that of the large single window 
in the projecting and gabled extremities of this front ; wherefore 
while systematic design is sufficiently kept up, too great same- 
ness is avoided. The entrance in the tower, an arched and 
gabelled doorway, admits to a spacious vestibule and staircase, 
to the left of which are the governor’s and other domestic apart- 
ments, and on the right those belonging to the scholastic depart- 
ment. The dining hall, which is immediately behind the tower, 
is 33 feet by 68 feet; and the school-rooms are 30 feet by 70 feet. 
There are also a library and lecture rooms and four extensive 
dormitories, laid out in separate chambers. The tower, which 
is intended to be used as an observatory, is about 80 feet high. 
Under the dining hall are, what is a great and almost necessary 
accommodation, cloisters for the students in bad weather. 
Plymouth.—Several buildings have been erected here b 

Mr. George Wightwick, who has also distinguished himself 
among his professional brethren by various writings and pub- 
jications on the subject of architecture, one of which is Christ 
Church, a building that has been made the subject of some in- 
vidious remark and controversy, for no other reason than because 


it comes in between adjoining houses, and is lighted on its side ~ 


by aclerestory ; besides which, however, there are large windows 
both at the east and west end. The style is the later Perpen- 
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dicular, and is in three divisions, the centre one of which is 
flanked by turrets. A second ecclesiastical edifice by the same 
architect is George Street Chapel, in what may be called the 
Palladian or modern style. And the same architect has further 
contributed to the embellishment of Plymouth by a handsome 
range of shops in George Street, and the building for the 


Female Orphan Asylum, which last is a handsome structure in 
the Italian Palazzo style. 


-XIV.—CHRONICLE OF OCCURRENCES 
From November, 1845, to November, 1846. 


1845. Nov. 3. The Town Council of Edinburgh presented the free- 
dom of their city to Lord John Russell. In the evening the noble Lord 
bs entertained by the Lord Provost at a public dinner in the town- 
7. At ameeting held in Armagh, which was attended by a large 
‘number of influential noblemen and gentlemen, the Orange Society 
was re-organised under the name of the Protestant Alliance. 

15, The Archduke Constantine of Russia arrived at Plymouth in the 
Ingermaniand, on his way to the Mediterranean. 

17. Death of the Dowager Lady Holland, in her 76th year. 

19. The English and French squadrons attack, and, after an obsti- - 
nate resistance, destroy the batteries of Rosas on the Parana. 

— At a meeting of the Irish Roman Catholic Bishops, held in Dublin, 
a discussion was raised on the merits of the Colleges Bill. Ona divi- 
sion 12 voted for its general condemnation, and 4 recorded their votes 
in favour of the Goyernment measure. It was ultimately resolved to 
refer the matter for a final judgment to the Pope. 

22. In a letter of this date from Edinburgh, addressed to the electors 
aceon John Russell declares for the total repeal of the Corn 

WS. 

23. Dr. Alexander, Protestant Bishop of Jerusalem, died of apoplexy 
in the desert, within a few hours’ journey of Cairo. 

_ 25. At an Anti-Corn Law meeting in Leeds, Mr. E. Baines read a 
letter from Lord Morpeth, in which his lordship expressed his convic- 
tion “that the time was come for the final repeal of the Corn Laws.” 
a letter contained a subscription of 5/. to the funds of the Anti-Corn 

Ww 

27. Forahim Pacha, eldest son of Mehemet Ali, arrived at Toulon. 

30. (Sunday.) This being the last day on whieh the plans of new 
projects could be deposited with the Railway Board, a most unwonted 
scene occurred. The Law Officers of the Crown had advised a relax- 
ation of the rule which declares Sunday a dies non. The offices of the 
Board were accordingly opened at one o’clock. From that hour up to 
midnight, cabs and carriages continued to arrive, with a frequency 
increasing as the evening advanced. At pore. 4 the doors were shut ; 
and even after that time there were some arrivals. 

Dec. 2. President Polk made his first maseage to Congress, in which 
he asserts the claim of the United States to the Oregon territory, and 
proposes to give England a year’s notice of bringing the joint occupation _ 
to a close, with a view to the final adjustment of the dispute either by 
negotiation or by war. 
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2. Cabinet Councils are held very frequently, and reports are spread 
that serious differences have arisen between the leading members of 
the Government. = 

4. In the ‘ Times’ of this date it was announced that the ministry 
had resolved to assemble Parliament early, to take the Corn Laws into 
consideration with a view to their abolition. The statement was gene- 
rally believed, and there was-an immediate downward tendency in the 
price of grain.. ; 

10. The Queen held a Privy Council at Osborne House. Parlia- 
ment was further prorogued. Next day it became known that ministers 
had resigned, and that a messenger had been sent to Lord J. Russell, 
who was in Edinburgh, with the Queen’s commands to undertake the 
task of forming an administration: | 

13. The Emperor of Russia arrived in Rome; next day he hada 
long interview with the Pope. 

- 15. (A meeting of the livery of London was held in Guildhall : it was 
attended by Mr. Cobden and other influential members of the Anti-¢ 
Corn Law League. Resolutions were passed denouncing. protection, 
and claiming the removal of all restrictions from commerce, and espe- 
cially from the trade in corn and provisions. ; 

18. In the evening the advanced guard of the British army was 
attacked by the Sikh force at Moodkee. The enemy was repulsed 
and driven back upwards of three miles, with a loss of 15 pieces of 
cannon. Next day the British troops advanced to Ferozeshah. In the 
afternoon of the 21st they attacked the entrenched position of the 
Sikhs. The first line of works was carried; but the night came on so- 
dark that further operations were suspended. At daylight on the 22nd. 
the second line of entrenchments was attacked and carried in half an 


hour, and the guns captured. In the afternoon of this day the enemy 
advanced with their infantry and hordes of camels carrying swivels, for - 
the purpose of retaking their guns. All their attacks were repulsed, 


and they retreated towards the Sutlej, which they recrossed unmolested 
on the 27th. 


19. Death of Lord Wharncliffe, Lord President of the Council in 
Sir R. Peel’s administration, at the age of 69. 


20. Lord J. Russell having failed in his attempts to form a ministry,- 


Sir R. Peel was sent for by the Queen, and re-accepted office. - 

23. At a meeting of the Anti-Corn Law League held in Manchester, 
resolutions were passed renewing the protest of Manchester against the 
Corn and Provision Laws, and sanctioning the raising of a new fund 
of a quarter of a million sterling. The meeting lasted four hours, in 
which time the subscriptions announced amounted to 61,9841. 

— The Queen held a Court of Privy Council at Windsor Castle, 
which was attended bythe members of Sir R. Peel’s administration, 
who continued to hold the seals of their respective offices, with the 
exception of Lord Stanley, who resigned the seals of the colonial office, 
which were transferred to Mr. Gladstone. . 

- 2%. Suicide of Col, Gurwood, editor of the ‘ Wellington Despatches,’ 
at Brighton. 

30; The Overland Mail from India, which left Bombay on the Ist 
instant, arrived early this day by way of Marseilles and Paris. This 
speedy arrival was owing to the great exertions made by the French 
Government to show that the route through France is the shortest and 
best. 

31. Yueatan revolts from Mexico. 

1846. Jan. 3. Addresses from the Corporations of at and 
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Dublin were presented to the Queen at Windsor by the respective Lord 
Mayors of those cities. Both addresses alluded to the failure of the 
potato crop, and suggested to Her Majesty to open the ports for the 
admission of foreign corn duty free. 

5. A meeting of agricultural labourers was held by moonlight at 
Goatacre, near Wooton Basset, in Wiltshire. The meeting was called 
by a committee of their own class; its object was to afford the labourers 
an opportunity of stating their own case in their own way, and of con- 
sidering the propriety of petitioning for the abolition of the Corn Laws. 
Resolutions to this effect were adopted. 

7. Death of Earl Granville, in his 73rd year. 

9. A great Free Trade meeting was held in the Amphitheatre at 
Liverpool. About 4,000 persons were present. The meeting was at- 
tended by Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright. Subscriptions amounting to 
14,0002. were raised in aid of the League fund. 

11. The New Zealand chiefs were defeated by the British, and their 
‘*pah ’ taken and destroyed. This was followed by their submission 
on the 19th. 

‘12. A disastrous fire broke out in the theatre of Quebec at the con- 
clusion of a lecture on chemistry: about 50 lives were lost. 

_— The Central Protection Society held a special meeting at Willis’s 
Rooms, to consider the propriety of rescinding the rule which prevented 
the Society from interfering in election matters. This was agreed to, 
and a sub-committee was appointed to consider the measures which the 
excision of the rule might render necessary. 

14. A frightful loss of life occurred by an explosion of fire-damp at 
Risca Colliery, near Newport. Thirty-five dead bodies were taken up, 
and several more still remained underground. 

20. The Commissioners of Inquiry into the Failure of the Potato 
Crop state in their report, that of 32 counties in Ireland not one 
had escaped ; of 130 poor law unions not one was exempt; of 2058 
electoral divisions above 1400 were represented as having suffered. 

21. Sir H. Smith, advancing up the Sutlej against the Sikhs, who had 
again crossed the river on the 15th near Phulloor, received a severe 
check. 

— Mr. T. Duncombe was honoured with a public soirée by the 

United Trades’ Association at the Crown and Anchor Tavern. 
28. A division of the British army on the Sutlej, consisting of 12,000 
mmen, with 32 guns, under the command of Sir H. Smith, engaged a 
‘Sikh force, under the Sirdar Runjoor Singh, mustering 24,000 strong, 
“and supported by a park of artillery of 68 guns. The battle was most 
obstinately contested, and ended in the complete rout of the Sikhs, who 
lost between 5000 and 6000 men, many of whom were drowned in 
attempting to recross the Sutlej. This victory was named after the 
village of Aliwal, near which it was fought. 

29. A special meeting of the Central Protection Society was held 

to consider the new ministerial scheme. Resolutions were adopted 
expressive of the utmost alarm, and anticipating certain ruin to all the 
productive classes. It was also recommended to the constituencies to 
appoint deputations to wait on their representatives, and urge them to 
‘reject Sir R. Peel’s proposal with respect to the Corn Laws or to resign 
itheir seats. 
— Glyn and Co.’s bank, the largest railway bank in England, paid 
into the Bank of England deposits to the amount of a million and a half; 
Jones, Loyd, and Co. about a million ; and Masterman 600,000/, ready, 
whenever the depositors should call on them, to be surrendered on 
check to the Accountant-General. 
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Feb. 4. Lord Morpeth returned for the West Riding of Yorkshire 
on Free Trade neo egr te and without opposition. He had been de- 
feated at the election for the same division in 1841 on accuunt of his 
advocating a change in the Corn Laws. 

— Great resistance made to the shipment of potatoes at Inverness 
and several places along the west coast of Scotland. : 

6. Upto the last hour that deposits could be received by the Ac- 
countant-General, the aggregate amount was 11,492,000. This did 
not comprise the deposits on Irish and Scotch railway schemes, which 
were payable in Dublin and Edinburgh. 

10. Death of Mr. Gally Knight, in his 59th year. 

— The British army under Sir H. Gough attacked the Sikh force, 
numbering 35,000 men, in their entrenched camp at Sobraon,on the Sutlej. 
The batteries were taken after an obstinate resistance from the enemy, 
who were cislodged, and driven to attempt the passage of the river by 
a floating bridge in the rear of their position. The bridge, unable to 
bear the weight of the masses which crowded upon it, broke down and 
precipitated them into the river, which, in consequence of a sudden rise 
of seven inches, was hardly fordable. Meantime the musketry and 
artillery continued to make a fearful carnage among them. The loss 
of the Sikhs in killed, wounded, and drowned amounted to 10,000; 
that of the British to 2,383 in killed and wounded. Sixty-seven pieces 
of cannon and several standards were captured. Prince Waldemar of 
Prussia was pt at the battle; he had also witnessed the battles of 
Moodkee and Ferozeshah. 

12. Narvaez and his ministry resigned. 

17. The Duke of Newcastle addresses a characteristic letter to the 
‘‘ inhabitants of South Nottingham,” in which he urges them to reject 
his son, the Earl of Lincoln, who, having declared for Free Trade and 
been appointed Irish Secretary under Sir R. Peel's Government, was 
canvassing for his re-election. 

18. General Sir de Lacy {Evans returned for Westminster in oppo- 
sition to the Government candidate, Capt. Rous; the official decla- 
ration of the poll, as made by the High Bailiff, being, for General 
Evans 3843, for Capt. Rous 2906. 

20. The Maharajah of Lahore, having made his submission to the 
Governor-General of India, was conducted to his capital by the British 
troops under Sir H. Gough, who formally took possession of the citadel 
two days after. 

22. A general attempt at revolution in Poland. An Austrian force 
under General Collin, which had entered Cracow on the approach of 
armed bands of peasantry, was attacked and driven out of the town. 
A Provisional Government was then proclaimed by the insurgents, and 
two days afterwards they crossed the Vistula, expecting to be joined by 
the peasantry of Gallicia, who were solicited by the nobles and clergy 
to strike a blow in the cause of liberty. The Austrian Government, in 
order to prevent this junction, excited in the peasantry a suspicion of 
the motives of the nobles, and offered a reward for every noble delivered 
up, alive or dead: a general massacre of the nobility and clergy in the 
circle of Tarnow followed: the insurgents from Cracow were defeated 
at Gdow, whence they retreated to Podgorze, a suburb of Cracow ; here 
they were attacked by General Collin, and driven into Cracow on the 
27th. The forces of the three powers then began to concentrate on 
Cracow ; the people in the town opened negotiations with the Austrians 
about a surrender, and while these were going on a Russian corps 
entered the town without resistance. 
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23. AS -agrieultural labourers was held by torch-light at 
Sheril Heath, in: Hampshire, “ to talk over the miseries of .their condi- 
tion” the conclasion come to ‘was to petition: for the repeal of the 
corn-laws. 

24. In a letter of this date, replying to a circular sent by the Repeal 
Association, which requested his lordship to oppose the Irish Coercion 
Bill, Lord Melbourne gave it as his * decided opthion: that the measure 
had been delayed too long.” : 

March 1. The American mail brought the news that President Polk’s 
government had refused to refer the se a dispute to arbitration, and 
that Congress had adopted a resolution for of a friend the joint occu- 
pancy in a year, but so framed as to admit of a friendly settlement of 
their claims within that time. 

6, At a special meeting of the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, votes of thanks were unanimously passed to Sir H. Hardinge, 
Sir H. Gough, and the other officers and men of the army of the Sutlej. 

9. The treaty of Lahore signed by the Maharajah. 

13. Potatoes were rising to famine prices in several parts of Ireland. 
Indian corn, rice, and buck-wheat passed the Dublin Customhouse, by 
a Treasury order, at the nominal duty of Is. a quarter. de 
_ 17. General Narvaez returns to power, forms a Ministry, suspends 
the Cortes, and greatly abridges the liberty of the press. 

18. At a numerous meeting of the Oxford circuit bar mess the reso- 
lution against reporting for the a was rescinded by a tem, ¥4 
majorit 

— Suicide of Rear-Admiral Collard, at Teddington; he was in his 
76th year. 

21. Accounts from Paris announce the completion of the fortifica- 
tions; their extent forms an enceinte of 154 leagues; the total cost 
exceeded 5,000,000/. sterling. 

22. Death of Mr. Liston, the eminent comedian. 

24. The Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal paid their first visit 
‘to a place of public amusement, the place chosen being Astley’s eques= 
trian theatre. 

28. Two violent shocks of earthquake were felt at Malta and Gozo 
in the afternoon ; and between 5 and 6 o’clock at Alexandria. 

April 4. The Governor of the Cape of Good Hope declares war on the 
Kaffir chiefs. 

— General Narvaez resigns, and is compelled to leave Spain on the 
night of the 7th for France. 

6. At a special Court of Common Council the thanks of the Court, 
and the freedom of the city of London, in gold boxes, each of 100 
guineas value, were voted to Sir H. Hardinge, Sir H. Gough, and Sir 
H. G. Smith, with thanks to the other officers and men who had fought 
at Aliwal and Sobraon: The thanks of the Court, and the freedom of 
the City, in a box of 100-guineas value, were also voted to Sir G. Pollock 
for his distinguished services in Afghanistan. 

13. After a nine weeks’ debate the Senate of the United States 
adopted a resolution authorizing the President to give notice for 
terminating the joint oceupancy of the Oregon territory. 

— Serious provision riots in Tipperary and Clonmel. At the latter 
place the excitement was so great that all the military were called out. — 
While the mounted artillery, with the cannon, were moving through 
the streets, 250 carts of flour for exportation passed through the town. 
Two days afterwards, at Carrick-on-Suir, all the provision-shops were 


deliberately plundered, and no magistrate could be found to call out 
the military. 
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15. Mount Hecla was in a state of violent eruption: three new craters 
were formed, from which pillars of fire rose te the height of 14,000 
English feet; the lava had formed several hills; pieces of pumice-stone 
and scorie of 2 cwt. were thrown to a distance of a league and a half: 
the ice and snow which had covered the mountain for centuries were 
wholly melted. 

16. An attempt made to assassinate the King of the French. As the 
king was returning from a drive, and passing through the park of Fon- 
tainebleau, a man mounted upon the park-wall fired at his majesty, who 
with his usual good fortune escaped unhurt. The Queen, the Princess 
Adelaide, the Duchess of Nemours, and the Prince and Princess of 
Salerno were in the king's carriage. No one was hurt. Three balls 
cut the fringe ornaments of the char-d-banc. The assassin, named 
Lecomte, was immediately arrested : he had been a ranger of the forest 
of Fontainebleau. 

20. The northern provinces of Portugal in a state of insurrection, 
and martial law proclaimed. There was an insurrectionary movement 
also in Gallicia about this date. 

25. Ibrahim Pacha arrived in Paris. 

27. The French prisoners attached to the Deira of Abd-el-Kader 
were massacred in the night; of 300, one only, named Roland, escaped. 

— The joint resolution of the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States on the subject of the Oregon territory was signed 
by the President. 

29. The Court of Directors of the East India Company passed reso- 
lutions conferring a pension of 5000/.a year on Lord Hardinge, and 
2000/7. a year on Lord Gough: these resolutions were subsequently 
confirmed at a meeting of the proprietors. 

30. W. S. O’Brien, Esq., M.P. for Limerick county, committed to 
the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms, for disobeying an order of the 
House of Commons. 

May 8. The Mexicans were defeated at Palo Alto by General Taylor, 
and again, after a few days, at Resaca de la Palma, on which occa- 
sion the loss of the Mexicans exceeded 1000 men. General Taylor 
then crossed the Rio Grande, and advanced on Matamoras, which he 
took without resistance, the Mexicans having evacuated the town. 

1l. This evening a remarkable phenomenon was witnessed in the 
neighbourhood of Poole, in Dorsetshire: a luminous circle appeared 
round the moon, and on it two mock moons, one on each side of the 
real moon, and of almost equal brilliancy with it. The phenomenon 
lasted above two hours. 

16. A most important meeting of the peers opposed to the principles 
of free trade was held at the Clarendon, the Duke of Richmond in the 
chair: it was unanimously resolved to lose no opportunity that might 
offer for securing the defeat of Sir R. Peel’s. measures. 

— Two persons were shot in defending the house of Mr. Maunsell, 
of Birdhill, in the county of Tipperary, against the sheriffs, magistrates, 
and police, who came to deliver up, under a writ of habere, possession 
= a farm from which Mr. Maunsell had been ejeeted for non-payment 

rent. 

bill passed the House of Commons by a ma- 

20. The barracks and hospital of the 50th Foot, at Loodiana, were 
levelled to the ground during a violent storm; by this occurrence 84 
persons lost their lives, and 145 were severely wounded. 

26. Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, after being confined for six 
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years in the Castle of Ham, in Normandy, effected his escape under 
the disguise of a workman. 
Bs 28. Miralai Hamet, the Tunisian Ambassador, arrived at Mivart’s 
FF Hotel from Africa. His Excellency was charged with valuable pre- 
7 sents for the Queen. 

i — The garrison of Kote Kangra surrendered, without resistance, to 
i the British under Brigadier Wheeler. 

June 1. Death of Pope Gregory XVI.: his name was Mauro Capel- 
lari; he was born September 18, 1765, raised to the Cardinalate in 
March, 1825, and elected Pope in February 2, 1831. 

6. A meeting of liberal members was held at Lord J. Russell’s resi- 
dence in Chesham Place, to consider the course to be pursued with 
respect to the Protection to Life (Ireland) Bill: it was resolved to 
offer the most strenuous opposition to the measure. 

8. Ibrahim Pacha arrived in London, 

9. The greater part of the town of St. John’s, Newfoundland, was 
destroyed by fire. The fire broke out in a house, the lower part of 
which was occupied by a cabinet-maker; the flames spread rapidly 
along a street composed of wooden buildings, eventually sweeping 
on away two-thirds of the town, and every commercial establishment it 
 § contained, except that of Messrs. Newman and Co. The conflagration 
commenced at half-past eight in the morning, and about half-past seven 
ft in the evening the work of destruction might be said to be completed. 
The total loss is estimated at 1,000,000/. sterling. Twelve thousand 
persons were left destitute and houseless. 

— His Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia 
arrived at Portsmouth in the line-of-battle ship Ingermanland, 74. 

12. A treaty agreed upon by the representatives of England and the 
United States passed the Senate by a majority of 38 over 12: the treaty 
fixes the north-west boundary of the United States at the 49th parallel 
of latitude; gives the British possession of Vancouver’s Island, and the 
free navigation of Columbia River. 

16. Cardinal Mastei Ferretti, bishop of Imola, elected Pope. The 
conclave of cardinals sat only two days. His Holiness was crowned on 
the 20th inst., under the title of Pius IX.; he is one of the youngest 
Popes ever elected, being only 54 years of age. 

17. The national testimonial to Mr. Rowland Hill, the Post-Office 
reformer, was formally presented to him at a public dinner at Black- 
wall. The testimonial consisted of the proceeds of a national sub- 
scription, and amounted to 13,3607, 19s. 5d., after all expenses were 

aid. 
. 22. Suicide of Mr. Haydon, the eminent painter. 

26. The Gorn and Customs Duties Bills received the Royal Assent. 
The motion for the second reading of the Protection to Life Bill was 
defeated, there being a majority against Ministers of 292 over 219. The 
division took place at a quarter past 2 o’clock a.m. 

— The members of the Peel administration tendered their resigna- 
tion. 

July 2. A meeting of the General Council of the Anti-Corn Law 
League was held in the Town-Hall, Manchester, for the purpose of . 
considering the course to be pursued “ now that the Bill for the 
repeal of the Corn-laws had received the Royal Assent.” Mr. Cob- 
den moved a series of resolutions; one fer suspending the active 
operations of the League, and closing its affairs without delay ; another 
authorizing the revival of the League in case attempts should be made 
by the protectionists to induce the Legislature to retrace its steps; 
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by a third the Chairman of the Council was requested to accept of 
10,0007. in acknowledgment of his invaluable services in the cause. 
A public meeting was held in the same hall, at a later hour of the 
day, to adopt measures for raising a national testimonial to Mr. Cob- 
den, whose pecuniary loss during the existence of the League was 
Stated by the chairman, R. H. Greg, Esq., to be not less than 20,000/. 
A national suhscription was agreed upon: the sum contributed at 
the meeting amounted to 18,500/. 

3. In an address of this date to the electors of Stockport, Mr. 
Cobden announces his intention of going to the Continent for a year 
for the recovery of his health. 

6. The Queen held a Privy Council, which the late Ministers at- 
tended and delivered up their seals of office. After their departure 
from Buckingham Palace her Majesty held another Privy Council, which 
was attended by Prince Albert and the several members of Lord J. 
Russell’s administration, who, having received their respective seals, 
were sworn into office. 

— Death of the Lord Chief-Justice Tindal, in the 70th year of his 
age, at Folkestone. 

11. The Danish journals of this date contain an important declaration 
of the King of Denmark relative to the succession. The half-German 
duchies of Holstein, Schleswig, and Lavenbourg nourish the project of 
separating from Denmark, so as to form a new state of the German con- 
federation, a measure which is opposed by the Danes of Scandinavian 
origin, who desire a union with Sweden and Norway. The plan of the 
German party was to be carried into effect on the death of the present 
Prince Royal of Denmark, who has no issue, on the plea that the duchies 
named could descend only to males in the reigning dynasty. The de- 
claration of the King states that the rights of the crown to the duchies 
of Schleswig and Lauenbourg are incontestable ; with regard to Hol- 
stein the declaration is not so explicit, alleging that there ‘ exist cir- 
cumstances which prevent the King from pronouncing positively.” 

15. The Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay returned for Edinburgh by a 
majority of 903 over Sir C. E. Smith; the numbers being, at the official 
declaration of the poll, for the former, 1735 ; for the latter, 832. 

— His Highness Ibrahim Pacha took his final departure from Lon- 
don and proceeded to Portsmouth, where he embarked for Alexandria, 
intending to visit Lisbon, Cadiz, and Gibraltar on his way. 

16, Pope Pius IX. published an amnesty to all political prisoners and 
refugees. ‘This measure was received with the liveliest satisfaction in 
the States of the Church, and generally throughout Italy. 

25. Louis Bonaparte, Count of St. Leu and ex-King of Holland, died 
of apoplexy at Leghorn. He was 68 years of age. 

28. Mr. W. S. O’Brien and the “ Young Ireland” party seceded from 
the Repeal Association, not being able to subscribe to Mr. O’Connell’s 
doctrine of the absolute renunciation of physical force in seeking political 
amelioration. 

-— Death of Sir G. Murray, in his 74th year. 

29. Another (the seventh) diabolical attempt made on the life of 
King Louis-Philippe. Whilst he was standing with his family on the 
balcony, in order to hear the concert which is annually given in the 
gardens of the Tuileries during the fétes of July, a miscreant named 

_ Joseph Henri fired two shots with acknowledged intent to kill the King. 
He was instantly arrested. A morbid desire of notoriety and a wish to 


be rid of a despicable existence were said to be the inciting motives to 
the deed, 
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Aug. 1. Death of Baboo Dwarkanauth Tagore, the liberal and en- 
‘lightened Hindu, in his 51st year. 

3. At the inquest on the body of Frederick John White, a private in 
the 7th Hussars, who had been flogged at Hounslow barracks on the 
15th June, and had died on the 11th July, the jury returned a verdict 
ascribing his death to the “mortal effects of a severe and cruel flog- 
ging.” This matter was taken up by the public with so much earnest- 
ness, that ultimately the Commander-in-Chief issued orders that no 
soldier should, under any circumstances, receive more than fifty lashes. 

7. Mr: Cobden arrived in Paris. On his way thither he had the 
honour to dine with the King and royal family at the Chateau d’Eu. A 
few days afterwards he was entertained at a public dinner in Paris by 
the leading free-traders of France. The free-traders of Bordeaux paid 
him a similar honour on his arrival in their city at a subsequent date. 

11. Accounts from Ireland of this date announce the re-appearance 
of the potato disease ; fears were entertained of the entire destruction 
of this year’s crop. 

16. Santa Anna lands at Vera Cruz, and issues a proclamation to the 
Mexicans on his assumption of the reins of power. 

17. Restoration of the Irish Repeal Magistrates to the Commission of 
the Peace by Lord Chancellor Brady, of which they had been deprived 
by Lord Chancellor Sugden. 

— Death of his Excellency Baron Dedel, the Dutch Ambassador. 

— Death of Sir Charles Wetherell, Recorder of Bristol. 

22. Ata meeting of the owners and occupiers of land in the county 
of Limerick, which had been convened by the Earl of Devon, a resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted asserting that the measures of relief intro- 
duced by the Government aimed a severe blow both at their property 
and influence. 

— The Queen’s Park, Peel Park, and Philip’s Park were opened to 
the people of Manchester. 

27. The ceremony of betrothing the Queen of Spain to her cousin 
Don Francisco d’Assiz, Duke of Cadiz, took place at the palace of 
Madrid. It was decided at the same time that the Duc de Mont- 

ensier, the youngest son of King Louis-Philippe, should marry the 
ta Tuisa Maria Ferdinanda. 

Sept. 3. Two cargoes of wheat were shipped direct from Lincolnshire 
to France, English-grown wheat had not been exported to the Con- 
tinent for upwards of forty years previously. 

— Joseph Henri, who attempted to kill the King of the French on 
the evening of the 29th July, was sentenced by the Court of Peers to 
hard labour for life. 

4, The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland declared, by so- many distinct pro- 
clamations, twenty-four districts in Ireland to be in 2@ state of distress, 
and directed that extraordinary sessions should be held under the 
Labour-Rate Act, to make presentments for the execution of public works 
in order to employ the people and relieve the distress. Thirty-four addi- 
tional proclamations for similar purposes were issued a few days after. 
Mr. O'Connell stated in Conciliation Hall that it would take from 
10,000,0002. to 12,000,0007. sterling, or nearly the whole rental of Ire-. 
land, to relieve and feed the people during the impending calamity. 

5. Death of Lord Metcalfe at Rushanger House, Basingstoke. 

9. Don Henrique of Spain protests against the marriage of the In- 
fanta Luisa Maria to the Duc de Montpensier. ‘The paper is dated from 

12. Meetings were held about this time in several towns of Cheshire 
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and Lancashire on the subject of the salt monopoly of the East India 
Company. The object of the meetings was to take steps to abolish the 
monopoly, to create a demand for English salt, to give employment to 
English shipping, and to benefit the natives of India by supplying them 
with so necessary an article at a cheaper rate and of a better quality. 
The present price of salt to the consumer in India was stated to be eight 
times the cost of the manufacture. 

14. A royal message announced to the Cortes her Majesty Queen Isa- 
bella’s intention to marry Don Francisco d’Assiz Maria de Bourbon, the 
Duke of Cadiz. In the same message the marriage of the Infanta to 
the Duc de Montpensier was formally announced. | . 

18, The escape of Don Carlos was announced in London by a tele- 
graphic despatch from Paris. Cabrera, the Carlist leader, who had 
been a prisoner at large at Lyons, had disappeared and was supposed 
to have proceeded towards Catalonia. The escape of Count de Monte- 
molin, the eldest son of Don Carlos, from Bourges was announced in 
the Paris papers of the 14th instant. 

21. A formal protest was presented by the British Ambassador at 
Madrid against the marriage of the Infanta to the Duc de Mont- 
pensier. A similar protest was presented to the French Minister at 
Paris by the Marquis of Normanby on the 24th. 

22. The Great Britain steam-ship, Capt. Hosken, sailed for New 
York from the Mersey at eleven o’clock in the forenoon. She carried 
no less than 185 passengers, the largest number that ever sailed to 
America by steam ; she had also a large cargo of goods. The wind was 
in her favour, and she was said to make most rapid progress. At half- 
past eight in the evening the passengers were alarmed by a.sudden con- 
cussion, as if the vessel had struck upon a rock: it was soon ascertained 
that she was aground in Dundrum Bay. The passengers were all landed 
in safety. All attempts to get the vessel off proved ineffectual. 

24. The Columbia packet-ship, which reached Liverpool this day, 
brings tidings of Santa Anna’s arrival at Vera Cruz, of the imprison- 
ment of Paredes, the former President of Mexico, and of the seizure of 
the Californias by the United States. . : 

_ 26. Death of Thomas Clarkson at Playford Hall, near Ipswich. He 
was born at Wisbech on the 28th March, 1760, 

29. The statue of the Duke of Wellington conveyed to its probation- 
ary site, the arch at Hyde Park Corner. 

Oct. 2. The number of Presentment Sessions convened by the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland up to this date amounted to 248. At many of 
these more than a year’s value of the barony in which the sessions were 
held was voted for unproductive works. In consequence of representa 
tions made on this subject the Lord-Lieutenant, reckoning on obtaining 
indemnity from Parliament, undertook the responsibility of departing 
from the Labour-Rate Act, and issued a circular sanctioning the under- 
taking of works of a reproductive character and of permanent utility, 
Accounts from all parts of the country continue of a most distressing 
nature; several towns had been visited by the starving peasantry, who 
broke open the bread-stores, and seemed driven to that desperation 
which throws off all restraint. Some lives were lost in a riot at Dun- 

van. 

en Death of the Baron de Bode at his residence, St. John’s Wood. 

7. A revolution at Geneva. Lucerne and the other six Roman 
Catholic Cantons had joined in a league to defend themselves against 
the free corps, and to carry out their own views of policy, one of which 
was to place the education of their youth in the hands of the Jesuits. 
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The Protestant Cantons took steps to oppose the league as an illegal 
encroachment on the general confederation, and the question came in 
due course before the Grand Council of Geneva. The Council con- 
demned the league, but declared that public order ought to be main- 
tained. For this decree the Protestants of the city rebelled, deposed 
the Council, and established a proyisional government. The city was 
the scene of some severe fighting, and many lives were lost. 

10. The marriages of the Queen of Spain to the Duke of Cadiz and 
of the Infanta to the Duc de Montpensier were solemnised by the Pa- 
triarch of the Indies in the palace of Madrid, at ten o’clock at night. 

14, At a meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce a memo- 
rial to the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, urging the opening of 
the ports, was unanimously adopged and forwarded to Lord J. Russell. 
Meetings for the same purpose had been held in various other towns. 

16. By advices from New York of this date, it is stated that General 
Taylor had stormed and taken possession of Monterey, after a gallant 
resistance from the Mexicans under General Ampudia. After three 
days’ fighting, the city capitulated on the 24th of September, and an 
armistice of eight weeks was agreed to, which has been since repu- 
diated by the Government of the United States. By an earlier packet 
the capture of Santa Fé and the annexation of the province of New 
Mexico to the United States by General Kearney was confirmed. The 
proclamation of the General to this effect is dated Aug. 23. 

18. An amnesty was granted to political offenders by the Queen of 
Spain: it extends only to Colonels in the Army and to civilians who 
have not held a higher office than that of Political Chief. 

' 22. The Paris papers about this date give details of the disastrous 
effects of an inundation in the centre, west, and south-west of France. 
The communication between Paris, Lyons, Avignon, Marseilles, and 
all the south-east of France was completely cut off. The bridge over 
the Loire at Orleans, the Orleans and Vierzon viaduct had been swept 
away: the erection of the latter cost 6{000,U00 francs. The damage 
done by this terrible visitation was estimated at not less than 4,000,000/. 
The Loire rose 20 feet in one night. 

31. A change of Ministry having taken place in Portugal in the be- 
ginning of this month, by the resignation of the Duke of Palmella and 
the appointment of the Marquis of Saldanha, several of the provinces 
rose in insurrection against the Government. Advices of this date an- 
nounce an important action, which took place near Evora, between the 
insurgents and the Queen’s troops: the latter were victorious. The 

British squadron, commanded by Admiral Sir William Parker, entered 
the Tagus at the request of the Queen. 

Nov. 4. Shortly before this date meetings were held in most of the 
important towns in the kingdom to memorialise the Government to 
open the ports for the free admission of corn. Deputations from several 
places waited on Lord John Russell to press this subject on his Lord- 
ship’s attention. To the deputation from London his Lordship replied 
in substance that he saw no immediate necessity, but he was prepared 
to advise the measure if prices continued to rise. By the Gazette of the 


on ult. Parliament is prorogued from this day till the 12th of January, 
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XV.—BANKRUPTCY ANALYSIS. 
From November 6th, 1845, to November 2nd, 1846. 


Apothecaries, 28. Auctioneers, 13. Bakers, 16. Bankers, 5.° Beer- 
sellers, 3. Booksellers, 15. Boot and Shoe Makers, 10. Brewers, 28. 
Bricklayers and Masons, 10. Brickmakers, 9. Brokers, 14. Builders, 
61. Butchers, 10. Cabinet Makers, 12. Calico and Stuff Printers, 8. 
Carpenters, 22, Carriers and Carmen, 4. Carvers and Gilders, 4. 
Cattle Dealers, 7. Cheesemongers, 14. Chemists and Druggists, 20. 
China and Glass Dealers, 10. Clothiers, 9. Coach Makers, 9. Coach 
and Omnibus Proprietor, 1. Coal Merchants, 21. Commission 
Agents, 21. Coopers, 2. Corn Merchants and Dealers, 27. Cotton 
Manufacturers, 6. Cotton Spinners, 12, Curriers, 7. Dairymen, 3. 
Dealers, 12. Drapers, 41. Dyers, 8. Engineers, 3. Farmers, 8. 
Fishmongers, 2. Flax Dealers, 4. Fruiterers, 2. Furrier, 1. Gro- 
cers, 95. Haberdashers, 11. Hardwaremen, 13. Hatters, 11. Hop 
Merchants, 2. Hosiers, 10. Innkeepers, 34. Iron Founders, 1). 
Iron-mongers, 25. Jewellers and Goldsmiths, 16. Lacemen, 5, 
Leather Sellers, 4. Lime-Burner, 1. Linen Drapers, 25. Livery 
Stable Keepers, 3. Lodging- House Keepers, 6. Maltsters, 6. 
Mercers, 6. Merchants, 45. Millers, 7. Milliners,5. Money Scri- 
veners, 10. Oil and Colourmen, 8. Opticians, 2. Outfitters, 2. 
Paper - Makers, 3. Pawnbrokers, 3. Plumbers and Glaziers, 17. 
Printers, 15. Print and Music Sellers, 11. Provision Dealers, 6. 
Railway Company, 1, Rope Makers, 5. Saddlers, 6. Sail-Cloth 
Manufacturer, 1. Seedsmen, 2. Ship Brokers, 6. Ship Owners, 5. 
Shipwrights, 2. ‘Silk Manufacturers, 5. Soap Makers, 3. Stationers, 
8. Stock and Share Brokers, 36. Surgeons and Dentists,11. Tailors, 
33. Tallow Chandlers, 4. Tanners, 3. Tea and Coffee Dealers, 8. 
‘Wimber Merchants, 9. Tobacconists,’7. Upholsterers,’7. Victuallers, 
46. Warehousemen, 13. Watch and Clock Makers, 8. Wheelwrights, 
2. Wine and Spirit Merchants, 32. Woollen Drapers, 15. Woollen 
Manufacturers, 21. Woolstaplers, 4. Worsted Manufacturers, 13. 
Yarn Dealers, 2. Various, 68. Total, 1326. 


XVI—NECROLOGICAL TABLE 


OF LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, &C. . 
1845. 


Age 
Aug. 29. Hallmann, Anton, architect and architectural painter - 32 
Oct. 18. Cassini, Count, astronomy 97 


Dec. 24. Todd, John Henry, D.D., ‘Johnson’ s Dictionary ’ ° - 82 
1846. 


Jan. 7. Shenton, H. Chawner, sculptor 
12. Wilson, Mrs. Cornwall Barron, authoress 49 

Feb. 2. Wordsworth, Christopher, D.D. 
9. Knight, H. Gally, antiquities and’ architecture - 
Nicholas, Russian writer, history, criticism, drama, 
Mar. 4. Munay, Hugh, ‘Encyclopedia of Geography,’ 67 
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1846. Age 
Mar. 15. Liston, John, eminent comic actor , ° 69 
. Kotzebue, Otto, navigator . 58 


24. Gisborne, Rev. Thomas, religious, moral, | and poetical works 87 


Apr. 2. Le Keux, John, eminent architectural engraver . ° « 62 
16. Dragonetti, Domenico, musical com ° ° - 91 
1. Do dson, rew, landscape inter . 
27. Vaudoyer, —, French architect . - 90 
June 1. Gregory XVI., Pope (Capellari) - 80 
22. Haydon, Benjamin Robert, historical 60 
July 5. Vere, Sir Aubry de, dramatic poetry, &c. ‘. ° - 358 
25. Louis Buonaparte, Ex-King of Holland ——— Leu). 68 

—. Vignon, Barthélemi, architect 
—. Bostock, Dr., medical writings » 
Aug. 13. Ward, Robert Plumer, ‘ Tremaine,’ &c. &e. ‘ ° - 81 
21, Freebairn, Alfred, engraver . e 51 

26. Pyrker, Johann Ladisks, archbishop of Erlau, the 
and other works of German poetry - V4 


Sept. 26, Clarkson, Thomas, Anti-Slave-Trade Reformer” ” - 86 


London: Printed by Wr.t1am and Sons, Stamford Street: 
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